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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


The new dialogues: 
Freud, Klein, Lacan 


Julia Borossa, Catalina Bronstein, and Claire Pajaczkowska 


Since its inception more than a century ago, psychoanalysis, under- 
stood as a theory, a therapy, and a method of investigation, has 
followed a great many different, at times even radically divergent, 
paths. However, the essays that make up this volume, as well as the 
seminar series on which they are based, take for granted the existence 
of acommon ground, and with this the possibility, at least, of engaging 
in a constructive dialogue that takes seriously both commonality and 
difference. It is our contention that this common ground is nothing 
other than a continuing conviction in the radical nature of the uncon- 
scious, and that insight and change emerge in the context of a serious 
and sustained engagement with this radical unconscious. While our 
focus here is specifically the Lacanian and Kleinian psychoanalytic 
traditions, arguably the ones that are most explicit both theoretically 
and clinically in their adherence to such a commitment, it is unsur- 
prising that significant differences emerge in the ways that this is 
understood and pursued. 

The choice of the term “tradition” is replete with the question of a 
legacy, and, indeed, a thread uniting many of the essays in the volume 
is their close engagement not only with the writings of Melanie Klein 
and Jacques Lacan, but also the way in which their authors implicitly, 
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or even explicitly, position themselves in relation to Freud. Such a 
discursive move could be understood in terms of the history of heated 
institutional battles and splits, to which the psychoanalytic movement 
has been prone since its earliest days. As Bronstein and Burgoyne 
remind us in their respective introductory chapters, both Klein and 
Lacan had to face a challenge to the legitimacy of their particular 
development of psychoanalysis. This very aspect of the history of 
psychoanalysis points to the way in which debates over theoretical 
developments appear inseparable from disputes over filiation and 
belonging to Freud’s transferential lineage. However, one characteris- 
tic of psychoanalytic knowledge is that it is a clinical knowledge, 
whereby the particularity of each clinical encounter is allied to the 
potential universality of theoretical development. The many case 
histories and clinical vignettes that are deployed in the essays that will 
follow, whether re-readings of classics such as Klein’s “Little Dick”, or 
taken from the writers’ own practices, attest to this productive tension. 
“Functioning as a record of the relationship between patient and ther- 
apist, as a proving ground for theoretical issues, as well as a teaching 
tool, the case history as text intimately entwines the practice, the epis- 
temology, and the institution of psychoanalysis, and grounds the 
discipline as an endeavour that functions simultaneously as a form of 
knowing and as a way of curing” (Borossa, 1997, p. 50). We shall be 
returning to this further on. 


Ego, object, and the body 


In their dialogue on the theme of the ego, both Bahovec and Blass 
explicitly invite the reader to reflect on the question of the fidelity of 
psychoanalytic theory in its Lacanian or Kleinian developments in 
relation to Freud. At the heart of Bahovec’s chapter is her reading of 
Lacan’s 1949 paper on the mirror stage, which she situates in terms of 
a clarion call for a Lacanian “return to Freud”, specifically in the 
context of its polemic against American ego-psychology. Blass concen- 
trates on Klein’s somewhat later “On the development of mental func- 
tioning” (1958), taking care to emphasise its clear dialogical 
relationship to Freud’s metapsychology, and carefully arguing for a 
reading of Klein that maintains her links to Freud’s tripartite structural 
model. As already mentioned, this insistence on fidelity is significant, 
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both institutionally and theoretically. Institutionally, it invokes the 
centrality within the conflicted history of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment of allegiance, power, and transmission, as Roudinesco and 
Rustin both discuss in the final dialogue. Theoretically, it demands a 
further clarification, one particularly pertinent for an understanding of 
the notion of the ego: namely, which Freud is this fidelity pledged to? 

In the years following the First World War, at “the turning point of 
1920” (Laplanche & Pontalis, 1973, p. 131), Freud is said to have refor- 
mulated his topography of the psyche. In his early writings, as he 
started to devise his great system of thought, Freud deployed one 
kind of imagery and terminology, whereby he contrasted two inde- 
pendent systems, the unconscious and conscious—preconscious. The 
clinical problem for psychoanalysis lay in the impasses of communi- 
cation between one system and the other. The unconscious was a 
sealed-off, dynamically organised space where energy circulated 
between the interstices of matter and mind. This energy, which Freud 
named “drive”, could not be directly accessed, but translated, albeit 
imperfectly, through symptoms or dreams. It could be thought of as 
being given shape by fantasy scenarios, the primal one being the trian- 
gular oedipal relation, in other words desire and the frustration of 
desire (Laplanche & Pontalis, 1968). 

Freud’s reformulation, or second topography, whereby the interre- 
lated agencies of the id, ego, and superego were brought to the fore, was 
equally dynamic and did not eclipse the paradox of the unconscious. 
Indeed, as Laplanche and Pontalis put it, “if the second topographical 
theory treats the ego as a system or agency, this is primarily because it 
is intended that it should be based more firmly upon the modalities of 
psychical conflict than was the first theory . . . It is the active parties in 
the conflict—the ego as a defensive agent, the superego as a system of 
prohibitions, the id as the instinctual pole—which are now elevated to 
the rank of agencies of the psychical apparatus.” (Laplanche & Pontalis, 
1973, p. 138). These elements, or agencies, coexisted uneasily, were not 
stable, and, moreover, even in the case of the part most closely identi- 
fied with consciousness, the ego, were largely unconscious. Freud 
employed metaphors of movement to convey the interaction between 
these three agencies: for example, comparing the relationship between 
ego and id to a rider, the ego, controlling a galloping horse, the id, with 
the greatest difficulty, indeed pointing out that to stay in control, the 
rider often identifies with the movement of the horse. 
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Significantly, Freud’s famous statement “Wo Es was, Soll Ich 
Werden”, discussed by Bahovec, following Lacan, lays itself open to 
multiple translations. Strachey’s “Where Id Was, there Ego shall be” 
invites clinical developments whereby a fledgling ego is to be 
strengthened in its identification with a rational subjectivity. However, 
an alternative, more literal version, “Where it (id) was there I (ego) 
must come about”, stays truer to a dynamic topography. The above 
discussion follows Laplanche and Pontalis in stressing the continuity 
rather than the break in Freud’s thinking, so that the question of 
“which Freud?” that was raised earlier on becomes de-emphasised. 

And here an important difference emerges between Klein and 
Lacan’s thinking. Whereas for the former the notion of an integrated 
ego is a crucial step towards establishing the necessary depressive 
position, for the latter it is not to be trusted, and is the site of mécon- 
naissance. Lacan's essay “The mirror phase as formative of the function 
of the I’, a text with which both Bahovec and Verhaeghe engage 
closely, does recognise the foundational nature of the earliest object 
relations, but stresses their narcissistic, and hence imaginary, basis. In 
his text, Lacan invokes the fascination that mirrors hold for young 
humans, enabling the very organisation of an emerging selfhood by 
offering an integral image of their body. However, Lacan is careful to 
emphasise the misleading nature of this specular image. “[T]his form 
situates the agency known as the ego ... in a fictional direction that 
will forever remain irreducible for any single individual . .. whatever 
the success of the dialectical syntheses by which he must resolve, as I, 
his discordance with his own reality” (Lacan, 1977a, p. 76, emphasis 
in original). In other words, Lacan warns us of the trap inherent in 
merely looking at surfaces, and for him, the ego where it coincides 
with consciousness, is the locus of deception. But for Klein, as Blass 
explains, the ego is both the location of phantasised object relations 
but also directly affected by them. “My mind is a function of my imag- 
ination”, she writes, “to internalise a good object that strengthens ego 
functioning means or is on a subjective level to have a phantasy of a 
nourishing breast”. However, both the Kleinian and Lacanian returns 
to Freud show us that the ego, inasmuch as it coincides or not with 
the mind, far exceeds consciousness. 

It is important to stress here that in a series of key interrelated 
papers which paved the way to the second topography, “On narcis- 
sism: an introduction” (1914c); “Mourning and melancholia” (1917e); 
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Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920g) and Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego (1921c), Freud starts to elaborate the question of the 
relation to the other, to the object, whether whole or part, as founda- 
tional to the constitution of subjectivity. In his contribution, 
Hinshelwood shows the fundamental nature of Freud’s reflections on 
the relation to the lost object that occurs in both mourning and the 
pathological retention of cathexis of melancholia. As Freud put it, 
“countless separate struggles are carried out over the object, in which 
hate and love contend with each other; the one seeks to detach the 
libido from the object, the other to maintain this position of the libido 
against the assault” (Freud, 1917e, p. 256). This conceptual move can 
be said to give a further dimension to the question of “the turing 
point of the 1920”, whereby the agency of the ego is seen in relation 
to an other that is both foreign to it and constitutive of it. 

Hinshelwood and Ileyassoff’s dialogue brings to the fore the differ- 
ence in how this relation to alterity is elaborated in Kleinian and 
Lacanian thought, via precisely the idea of the object. For Klein, the ego 
and object-relations begin simultaneously, from birth, with the “the first 
object being the mother’s breast” (Klein, 1946, p. 176), and the stages of 
development (non-linear ones but rather signposts in the creation of 
subjectivity) will involve a gradual expansion of the ego via an attempt 
to both integrate its experience of the breast (frustrating—satisfying; 
good-—bad; me—not me) and its derivative objects (faeces, milk, the 
father’s penis). Lacan’s objet (a), a key term of Illyeassoff’s chapter which 
he discusses as “the object cause of desire”, was formulated as a 
specific elaboration of the subject’s relation to alterity, within the 
metonymic series of privation—frustration-castration (Roudinesco & 
Plon, 1997, p. 740). A mutable and labile term in Lacanian theory, 
initially marking a breech in the imaginary fantasy of unity between 
mother and child, the objet (a) has been further elaborated in relation to 
each of the three interlocking systems of Imaginary, Symbolic, and Real 
with respect to the problem of representability. 

Lacan, a reader of Klein and of British object relations theory, was 
marking out the difference in his conceptualisation in the following 
evocative passage from the essay “Subversion of the subject and the 
dialectic of desire”. 


Observe that this mark of the cut is no less obviously present in the 
object described by analytic theory; the manilla, faeces, the phallus 
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(imaginary object), the urinary flow. An unthinkable list, if one adds, 
as I do, the phoneme, the gaze, the voice, the nothing. For it is not 
obvious that this feature, this partial feature, rightly emphasised in 
objects, is applicable not because these objects are part of a total object, 
the body, but because they represent only partially the function that 
produces them. (Lacan, 1977b, p. 315) 


“The ego is a precipitate of abandoned object-relations” (Freud, 
1923b, p. 29), Freud’s suggestive phrase in his seminal text The Ego and 
the Id, is, according to Hinshelwood, precisely the key to a specifically 
Kleinian elaboration that will seek to understand the dynamic and 
multiple effect of working through loss. As he puts it, “Kleinians 
understand the inner world as a whole population of ‘society’ or 
objects”. Ileyassoff, on the other hand, links the objet (a) as exterior to 
the subject, but inextricably linked to it as “cause of desire” and 
“surrounded by the drive”. As for the analyst, Ileyassoff sees him 
paradoxically as inhabiting in the transference the place of the objet (a) 
as well as the one who is “supposed to know” about this object, and 
shows this operating through a clinical vignette of his work with a 
patient unable to accept a promotion. 

It is useful to pause here further on the nature of the psychoana- 
lytic relationship, as illustrated by this striking reminiscence by Joan 
Riviere of her analysis with Freud in the early 1920s. She writes: “In 
my analysis one day, he made some interpretation and I responded to 
it by an objection. He then said: ‘it is Unconscious’. I was over- 
whelmed then by the revelation that I knew nothing about it. I knew 
nothing about it.” (Riviere, 1973, p. 356). A puzzling problem emerges 
here, returning us to the question of the ontological status of some- 
thing that can only be grasped incompletely, and in translation, or 
rather, in an act of transformation whose very purpose is to provide a 
disguise for something that is intrinsically, by definition, that which 
resists knowledge, and of which the ego of the second topography is 
not immune. In the last chapter of The Order of Things, Foucault high- 
lights this very paradox. He writes: “In setting itself the task of 
making the discourse of the unconscious speak through conscious- 
ness, psychoanalysis is advancing in the direction of that fundamen- 
tal region in which the relations of representation and finitude come 
into play” (Foucault, 1989, p. 408). “All analytic knowledge”, Foucault 
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goes on to write, “ is invincibly linked with a praxis”. As Felman puts 
it, Freud’s revolutionary contribution was to conceive of the psycho- 
analytic dialogue as one where “the doctor’s testimony does not 
substitute itself for the patient’s testimony, but resonates with it, 
because, as Freud discovers, it takes two to witness the unconscious” 
(Felman & Laub, 1992, p. 15, emphasis in original). 

The status of the body in psychoanalysis constitutes the theme of 
the dialogue between Bronstein and Verhaeghe, and the questions that 
these authors raise in relation to it may serve to further elaborate the 
issue. Between the literally life-sustaining dimension, whether the 
mother’s or one’s own, and the life-sustaining notion of the drive lies 
phantasy. Bronstein emphasises the importance of the body by the use 
of the following quote: “The first gratification that the child derives 
from the external world is the satisfaction experienced in being fed 
... To begin with, the breast of the mother is the object of his constant 
desire and therefore is the first thing to be introjected”. The body for 
Lacan, and as discussed in Verhaeghe’s contribution, is “the writing 
pad of the unconscious”, and made such in its relationship to the first 
instance of alterity, the mother’s body. Bronstein, through her reading 
of Klein, shows us how the way in which the infant experiences its 
relationship with the breast is constitutive to the formation of its ego. 
It is important to note that “experience” in this sense is both somatic 
and phantasmatic. Through the example of Louise Bourgeois’s work, 
she further shows how these primitive, archaic formations can later 
find expression in the creative symbolisation (and resolution, or at 
least toleration) of ambivalence towards the maternal. As for 
Verhaeghe, he reminds us again of the way in which Lacan insisted on 
the alienation at the heart of subjectivity, the starting point of which 
“has to be looked for in the gap between what the infant is and what 
it is forced to be by another”. In this vision, what is constitutive of the 
subject is not an ambivalence but lack and the unending circular 
mismatch of desire. “Human beings”, he writes, “are always divided 
between something that they are not or do not have, and something 
that they will never be or never have.” 

The following section will expand further on how the subject of 
psychoanalysis is constituted through a fundamentally uneasy, even 
painful, relation with physicality, specifically via the notion of trauma 
and the affect of anxiety. 
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Trauma and affect 


The word “trauma” implies an idea of shock, of an injury or wound 
to the individual and the idea of consequences or effects of such an 
injury (Laplanche & Pontalis, 1973). 

Freud postulated two moments in the constitution of a traumatic 
situation, an earlier time when there is an event that is registered by 
the psyche but that has no traumatic effect, and a later time when the 
individual is able to understand it and to be moved by it, and when 
its effect is felt to be highly conflictive and gives origin to symptoms 
(Freud, 1918b). Freud conceptualised this by using the term 
Nachtrdglichkeit (deferred action), which left aside a “model of 
mechanical causality and linear temporality for a dialectic concept of 
causality and a ‘spiral’ model of temporality where future and past 
condition can signify each other reciprocally in the structuring of the 
present” (Baranger, Baranger, & Mom, 1988, p. 115). The connection 
between the two scenes that have traumatic significance is based on 
links between representations, from the workings of the association of 
thoughts. 

It would be helpful to remind ourselves of the distinction made by 
Freud between the actual traumatic event—to which we do not have 
access—and the emotional experience or response to that event, which 
is felt to be the reaction to the trauma. We do not have access to the 
event, we can only have access to the individual’s perception and mem- 
ories of a particular event. The “trauma” itself cannot be apprehended; 
it does not have a psychic register. As Lacan said, trauma is “something 
faced with when all words cease and all categories fail” (Lacan, 1988, 
p. 164). What we are left with is the individual’s experience of a certain 
event, and this is what we mean by “traumatic situation”. 

Freud moved from a description which is predominantly 
economic to the restructuring of his theory of trauma based on its rela- 
tion to anxiety, placing the emphasis on its internal aspect without 
necessarily renouncing the “real” basis of traumatic neurosis, thus 
including the interaction between external and internal situations and 
the inter-structural nature of all traumatic situations: for example, in 
the fear of losing the love of the superego (Baranger, Baranger, & 
Mom, 1988). We can thus see that the concept of trauma is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the theory of anxiety, of drives, and of intra- 
psychic conflict. It is only when the concept of trauma is tied in with 
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the concept of anxiety that the notion of “traumatic situation” acquires 
its full meaning (Freud, 1926d; Strachey, 1959). 

Freud’s Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety is a landmark contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the workings of the ego in its relation to 
anxiety. In this paper Freud brings together the economical perspec- 
tive with his theory of psychic conflict. The generation of anxiety 
relates to a situation of danger to the ego: basically, to an expectation 
of danger. Symptoms are needed in order to protect the ego from such 
potential danger. But what is the source of this danger? Freud distin- 
guishes between real danger, as a threat to the subject from an exter- 
nal object and “neurotic” danger, as the “one that threatens him from 
an instinctual demand” (Freud, 1926d, p. 165). But while real danger 
is one that is known, neurotic danger is a danger that has to be discov- 
ered. Both sources of danger can be mingled, and even though the 
individual might be facing a real danger-situation, “ a certain amount 
of instinctual anxiety is added to the realistic anxiety” (Freud, 1926d, 
p-168). The danger “is linked to the ego’s ‘helplessness’: physical help- 
lessness if the danger is real and psychical helplessness if it is instinc- 
tual. ... Let us call a situation of helplessness of this kind that has 
been actually experienced a traumatic situation.” (Freud, 1926d, 
p. 166). Anxiety is the reaction to helplessness of the ego and is later 
reproduced as a signal, a weakened version in order to direct its 
course (Freud, 1926d, pp. 166-167). 

As Laplanche and Pontalis described, a traumatic situation refers 
to “an event in the subject's life defined by its intensity, by the subject’s 
incapacity to respond adequately to it, and by the upheaval and long- 
lasting effects that it brings about in the psychical organization” 
(Laplanche & Pontalis, 1973, p. 465). 

“Tt derives its traumatic force from psychical conflict that prevents 
its integration into his conscious life. Its effectiveness derives from the 
phantasies it activates and from the influx of instinctual excitation it 
provokes” (Laplanche & Pontalis, 1973, p. 468). 

Freud’s revision of his theory of drives and his introduction of the 
concept of the death drive had an impact on his theory of trauma in 
his suggestion that the instinctual demand can be a masochistic one 
derived from “the instinct of destruction directed against the subject 
himself” (Freud, 1926d, p. 168). Freud proposed that the death drive 
is always bound by libidinal forces in what is mostly a dynamic equi- 
librium between the drives, that is one where life and death drives 
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come together so that we can never find pure instinctual impulses, but 
instead fusions in different proportions. The trauma influences these 
fusions, provoking an entmischung, or defusion, that in turn activates 
the compulsion to repeat on the one hand, and on the other, demands 
new libidinal cathexes and new defensive measures of the ego 
(Baranger, Baranger, & Mom, 1988, p. 119). 

However, as Klein stated,”... no danger-situation arising from 
external sources could ever be experienced by the young child as a 
purely external and known danger” (Klein, 1948, p. 39). 

We can even add, as Paul Verhaeghe suggests, that “The drive 
itself, independent of any externally determined trauma, has a poten- 
tially traumatizing effect, to which the psyche has to come up with an 
answer” (1998). 

Following this, a situation might become traumatic when it is felt to 
trigger an unsustainable conflict between life and death drives, conflict 
which threatens the ego with a potential defusion of the drives and its 
potential annihilation (Baranger, Baranger, & Mom, 1988; Bronstein, 
2013). The traumatic experience becomes an actualisation of the 
subject’s worst fears and anxieties, those of the survival of the self and 
of its objects. Klein follows this line of thought, basing her ideas on 
Freud’s second theory of anxiety and placing an emphasis on the 
impact of the death drive and the anxiety experienced by the ego about 
its potential annihilation from within. Britton describes the develop- 
ment brought by Bion in his conceptualisation of the theory of contain- 
ment with the transformation and naming of the infant’s fear of 
annihilation by the mother’s alpha functioning. If this process fails, the 
infant is left in a state of nameless dread. Maternal reverie therefore 
plays a fundamental role in the infant’s development of a symbolic 
functioning that is necessary in order to deal with the raw unprocessed 
sensations and emotions. External “traumatic” events find an echo in 
these internal fears. Britton conceptualises this as “endogenous 
trauma” and brings an example to show the child’s traumatised fear of 
the outside and dread of the inside. He reminds us of Freud’s comment 
that “even in the case of the major mechanical trauma in traumatic 
hysteria, what produces the result is not the mechanical factor but the 
effect of fright, the psychical trauma” (Freud, 1893h, p. 31). 

This notion of an experience “within” that is impossible to symbol- 
ise has some similarities as well as differences with Lacan’s conceptu- 
alisation of the trauma as an encounter with the Real. 
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Lacan described three realms of psychic experience: the Imaginary, 
the Symbolic and the Real. The Real cannot be apprehended, 
captured, or given meaning; it defies exploration. Lacan described the 
Real in connection with Freud’s notion of repetition “. . . the real is that 
which always comes back to the same place—to the place where the 
subject in so far as he thinks, . . . does not meet it” (Lacan, 1973, p. 49). 
As Vanier states, for Lacan, trauma is an encounter with the Real. 

There is an intimate connection between repetition, the Real, and 
trauma: “Is it not remarkable that, at the origin of the analytic experi- 
ence, the real should have presented itself in the form of that which is 
unassimilable in it—in the form of the trauma, determining all that 
follows, and imposing on it an apparently accidental origin?” (Lacan, 
1973, p. 55). For Lacan, the place of the Real stretches from the trauma 
to the phantasy. In this case phantasy for Lacan is never anything 
more than the “screen that conceals something quite primary, some- 
thing determinant in the function of repetition” (p. 60). The Real, 
writes Lacan, has to “be sought beyond the dream” in what the dream 
has enveloped, hidden from us, behind the lack of representation. The 
Real defies exploration, it cannot be signified, it is a point of endless 
return. The Real is very much connected to the Other’s desire, which 
is a permanent enigma. As Vanier states, we use phantasy in order to 
bridge this ever-present Real. 

The place given to phantasy in connection to the Real marks a 
difference between Klein and Lacan in that while Lacan seems to place 
an emphasis on the Real, Klein places more emphasis on unconscious 
phantasy. For Klein the concept of phantasy is a basic mental activity 
present in a rudimentary way from birth onwards, and though it could 
be used defensively, it is basically “the mental corollary, the psychic 
representative, of instinct. . .” (Isaacs, 1948, p. 80). There is never direct 
access to unconscious phantasies: phantasies are always inferred. 
Klein and Isaacs assume that the expression of unconscious phantasy 
in words comes much later than their original sensory formulation. 
Some unconscious phantasies are never articulated in words. Early 
pre-symbolic phantasies (or symbolic equations as defined by Segal) 
are seen to hold some form of psychic representation in an embodied 
way (or as Kristeva called them, as “metaphors incarnate”, 2001, 
p- 150). Lacan instead centred the debate on phantasy around the cate- 
gories of signifier and of language. However, despite the differences 
between Klein and Lacan’s understanding of the traumatic experience 
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in its connection to the Real and to phantasy, they both emphasise the 
predominant role of “psychic reality” in their constitution. 

The concept of psychic trauma is intimately connected to the 
notion of “affect”. This notion is given great importance in Freud's 
work, and will occupy different positions in Kleinian and Lacanian 
theories. As Laplanche and Pontalis describe, “according to Freud, 
each instinct expresses itself both in terms of affect and in terms of 
ideas (Vorstettungen). The affect is the qualitative expression of the 
quantity of instinctual energy and of its fluctuations” (Laplanche & 
Pontalis, 1973). For Freud, affect has both a subjective aspect and an 
economic one. Freud uses the term “quota of affect” to indicate a 
strictly economic aspect that corresponds to the instinct in its detach- 
ment from the representation (Freud, 1915d, p. 152). He postulated 
that the quantity of energy is not necessarily bound to the idea or 
representation and questioned the legitimacy of speaking of “uncon- 
scious affect”. Prior to 1926 Freud saw anxiety as the affect “for which 
all repressed affects are exchanged” (Freud, 1915e, p. 179). Freud’ s 
view of affects changed with his reconceptualisation of the notion of 
anxiety in 1926 when he described the ego as the seat of anxiety, the 
true locus of affect (Freud, 1926d). Affects took a wider connotation 
and encompassed a broad range of phenomena (anxiety, guilt, love, 
hate, etc.). For Laplanche, anxiety is the affect that is the least specific 
(Laplanche, 1999, p. 167). For both Klein and Lacan anxiety is a 
“central” affect that has a specific and particularly relevant place in 
the workings of the mind. However, it seems to us that despite some 
convergence in connection to the relevance of anxiety, there are also 
important differences between these two schools of thought, as exem- 
plified by the chapters by Rusbridger and Vieira on the role and place 
of affects in the theories of Klein and Lacan. 

In many ways we could say that Klein’s work could be considered 
as centred on the problem of anxiety and its destinies (De Bianchedi et 
al., 1988). Even though for Lacan “anxiety is the only affect that does 
not deceive us”, in general terms affects, such as love, hate, envy, etc. 
(in both its conscious and unconscious status) seem to play a more cen- 
tral role in Kleinian theory than in Lacan’ s work (Lacan, 1964, p. 41). 

Rusbridger discusses how Klein thought that the lack of affect in 
one of her patients (“Dick”) was more apparent than real in that he 
seemed to be defending himself against unbearable anxiety that she 
later linked to the paranoid-schizoid position. Her work with Dick 
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was fundamental for the understanding of the development of 
symbolic functioning. Rusbridger explores the role of anxiety in 
Freud’s and Klein’s work. He brings to our attention that for Klein 
there is an intimate connection between feelings and drives in that 
feelings lie on the boundary between the mental and the physical. 
Klein made a connection between feelings of love and the life drive 
and feelings of hatred and destructiveness and the death drive. In the 
paranoid-schizoid position anxiety rises from the fear of annihilation 
of the self, stemming from the death drive. In the depressive position 
anxiety derives from the potential destruction of the loved object and 
from the conflict between love and hate. Klein’s theory of positions 
and of the defences that characterise both paranoid-schizoid and 
depressive positions are ways of dealing with anxiety and conflict and 
have a structuring effect on the mind. The theory of affect in Klein is 
intimately linked with that of the notion of drives, unconscious phan- 
tasy, and internal objects (Bronstein, 2001). In fact, the notion of 
unconscious phantasies bring together representation and affect from 
the beginning of life. Rusbridger highlights this aspect of feelings as 
being represented in the mind in connection to an object (part or 
whole object). Bion connects the notion of containment as the most 
primitive way of communication between baby and mother, one that 
includes the mother’s reverie and the effect that the baby’s anxiety has 
on the mother, with the role of countertransference in psychoanalysis. 

This theory seems to be quite in contrast to Lacan’s notion of affect 
as it is presented by Vieira. For Lacan, anxiety is not an emotion but 
an affect and rather than arising from the body, “comes to the body”. 
Lacan reaffirms Freud's ideas that “there is no unconscious affect”. He 
states that affects are not repressed: they can be instead displaced, 
broken off from their roots, and find substitutive representations or 
signifiers to give them expression. 

This would be quite in contrast with Klein for whom affects 
/anxiety can be unconscious as well as conscious. Vieira’s work help- 
fully describes how, for Lacan, the drive is “like a disembodied pres- 
sure on the ego house” but that even though it does not present itself 
it “can always represent itself’, and therefore it is via the signifiers 
that the drives can be represented. 

It seems that there is also a difference that extends to technique in 
that while for Klein it is vital to interpret the anxiety that—in conjunc- 
tion with unconscious phantasies—can paralyse symbolic functioning, 
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for Lacan it does not seem that vital to verbalise the patient’ s affective 
state. In his case, desire seems to be privileged over the interpretation 
of affect. As Vieira states, affect can drive us away from “singularity”. 
Vieira places a particular emphasis on the important place that 
“passion”, with the inclusion of “love”, “hatred”, and “ignorance”, has 
in Lacanian theory and on the binomial “love—passion” as something 
that is related to the body and to specularity but that aims at something 
different from the predetermined forms (a “limitless role of affect that 
moves us beyond. . .”). In the Kleinian tradition Bion also gave quite an 
important place to passion as one of the dimensions which L (Love), H 
(Hate), or K (Knowledge) must possess if it is to be recognised as an 
element that is present (Bion, 1963). 

Vieira’s interesting comments on ethics, by which he describes 
Lacan’s view of psychoanalysis as the “ethics of well saying”, noting 
that this is not directly related to affects but to speech, brings back the 
difference between these two thinkers in relation to where the accent 
is being placed. 


Autism, symbolic function, and the archive 


The three dialogues on autism, symbolic function, and the archive are 
grouped together in order to explore the underlying principles that 
unite them. The psychoanalytic diagnosis and treatment of autistic 
spectrum disorders is complex, as dysfunction of language and 
communication is understood as deeply imbricated with unconscious 
phantasy, bodily experience, and other symbolic functions. For 
Lacanians the primacy of symbolic function is the basis of the object 
relationship. The entire range of psychoanalytic disciplines agree that 
all psychic structures centre on the subject’s need for meaning. 
However, as well as being a point of theoretical convergence, concep- 
tualising and theorising symbolic function has been the central point 
at which psychoanalytic theories divide and differentiate. The history 
of the forms of differentiation, and collaboration, between analytic 
traditions or groups such as the Kleinian and the Lacanian, are here 
traced through the archive, showing the differences in the cultural 
contexts that has given rise to Kleinian and Lacanian discourse over 
the past century. Hence these three themes and their respective sets 
of dialogues, between Maria Rhode and Marie Christine Laznik on 
childhood autism, between Bernard Burgoyne and Elias Rocha Barros 
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on symbolic function, and between Elisabeth Roudinesco and Michael 
Rustin on the archive. 

The aim is to clarify differences that characterise the respective 
traditions and to find underlying conceptual affinities. The three 
concepts of autism, symbolic function, and archive bring together the 
triangulation of clinical practice, analytic technique with theoretical 
discourse, with the history of the psychoanalytic movement. The clin- 
ical treatment of autism requires that analytic theory considers 
symbolic function, and in order to do this it is essential to learn from 
the archive. The triangulation between practice, theory, and history 
are part of the fundamental structure of psychoanalysis, and, there- 
fore, identifying key differences within these is especially revealing of 
underlying conceptual paradigms. The clinical practice of psycho- 
analysis is the point at which the science and the art of its therapy 
intersect. The clinical vignettes and case study material can often illus- 
trate abstract concepts in dramatic form, enabling readers to identify 
with the analytic relationship. The clinical case study describes the 
dialectic of the science and art of analytic practice. 

The dialogue on childhood autism, between Maria Rhode and 
Marie Christine Laznik, covers different diagnoses of “late onset” 
autism, and differences between Asperger’s syndrome and what 
Frances Tustin identified as “autistic barriers in neurotic patients”. 

Although autism is often classified as a “language disorder”, the 
psychoanalytic conceptualisation that relates to this demonstrates 
the advances made in analytic theory of autism. The account of a case 
of “late onset” autism in a child, given by Laznik, deploys Lacan’s 
general theory of ego as “Imaginary”, indicating that this tradition 
does not develop a theory of subjectivity, to explain autism. Both 
analysts refer to Klein’s case study of “Little Dick”, originally diag- 
nosed, by Klein, as one of “schizophrenia” and now re-read as an 
example of childhood autism. Laznik traces Lacan’s reading of this 
Klein case study, as Lacan discussed it in order to outline the differ- 
ences between his concept of the imaginary ego and the oedipal inter- 
pretations offered to Dick by Mrs Klein. She uses Freud’s concept of 
the second topography with its differentiation between ego libido and 
sexual libido, and suggests that the autistic child “Maurizio” can be 
understood to have developed forms of relating through ego libido 
but not sexual or object libido, which would explain the absence of the 
emotional and affective responsiveness. 
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Rhode’s detailed account of the chronology of the concept of autism 
includes discussion of clinical variants, Asperger’s syndrome, “late- 
onset” autism, “autistic barriers” in neurotic patients, and commonali- 
ties between “normal” regressive defences and explicitly autistic 
dysfunction. The difficulty in establishing the continuity between a 
diagnosis of autism and diagnoses of psychodynamic, neurotic, or 
psychotic conditions illustrates the extent to which the Kleinian and 
Lacanian theories of mind focus on the difference between uncon- 
scious and conscious as absolute difference, rather than tracing the 
developmental (the genetic axis in Freud’s metapsychology) stages in 
the relation of ego, id, and superego. Kleinian approaches will readily 
engage with complex questions through the analysis of the para- 
noid-schizoid and depressive “positions” but these are not linked 
developmentally to transformations in ego development and their 
defensive structures. Laznik’s discovery that the infant’s “interiority” 
has a decisive part to play in the potential triangulation of infant and 
parent illustrates the absence of the importance of the classical tradi- 
tion of infant observation in analytic training. If “normal” patients can 
regress to quasi-autistic states of mind, and yet the infant autism is not 
considered a defensive state, due to the absence of ego function, it is 
impossible to identify structural aetiologies. Laznik and Rhode, 
however, clearly demonstrate that diagnosis of infantile autism can 
transform the parents’ relationship to their child by changing their 
relationship to the child’s understanding of the genesis of the child’s 
difficulties. The question of a diagnosis, which may not be of critical 
importance to the clinician, can, in the case of autism, have a vital func- 
tion for the family. Rhode helpfully identifies significant differences 
between the Kleinian and Lacanian method of diagnosis; 


Where we might differ is in our understanding of why the at-risk 
babies whom Laznik describes do not offer themselves to be “eaten” 
by their mothers. Laznik would see this in terms of the vicissitudes of 
the oral drive, of which the third stage—where the subject makes 
himself the object of the drive—is not achieved. My own (Kleinian) 
viewpoint focuses more on the baby’s capacity to identify with the 
feeding adult and to enjoy pretend play. Both of these in turn presup- 
pose some confidence that aggressive impulses will not prove cata- 
strophic: in Kleinian and post-Kleinian terms, sufficient containment 
must have been possible to allow the depressive position to be worked 
through to some extent” (Rhode, this volume, p. 210). 
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Might autism be understood as a regressive defence against 
psychic trauma, or is this a misconception of an organic neurological 
and constitutional difference? The clinical issues raised by treatment 
give rise to a number of theoretical questions. Has the symbolic func- 
tion a structurally different role in autism? Is the oedipal triangulation 
a symbolic function? 

Symbolic function is also the precondition for the presence of 
archive. As the interface between clinical and theoretical discourse the 
concept of the symbolic function raises pivotal questions. How is the 
analyst’s experience of their clinical practice “written up” as a case 
study or as a clinical “vignette” to support theory? How does the 
analyst integrate emotional, psychological and intellectual processes 
in understanding the clinical encounter? How is this process trans- 
mitted to others within the archive, or the professional history of the 
psychoanalytic movement? The dialogue between Rocha Barros and 
Burgoyne offers readers a lucid example of the different traditions of 
Kleininan and Lacanian theory and practice, using the concept of 
symbolic function. 

If the impetus of Freud’s published work was to establish its own 
specificity the theoretical problem for the post-Freudians is either one 
of establishing increasingly “deep” levels of psychic autonomy within 
multiple schools of psychoanalysis or one of revisiting the “funda- 
mental” concepts in order to rethink their coherence within the new 
paradigms of the human sciences today. These two different directions 
can be identified as the directions chosen by the Kleinian and 
Lacanian schools, respectively. Klein’s idea of extending Freud’s 
discovery of the oedipal “child” within the adult, to discovering the 
“infant” within both, leads to a theory of earliest experiences being the 
most “formative”, and the infantile schism between paranoid and 
depressive states of mind continuing as an unconscious presence 
within the adult psyche. The Kleinian metapsychology (De Bianchedi 
et al., 1988) replaces the economic, genetic, topographic and dynamic 
perspectives of Freud’s second (1923b) topography, with a metapsy- 
chology comprising three “vertices”, a dramatic point of view in 
which phantasies act along “plots”, and a topographic point of view 
which conceives of the mind in spatial terms. 

The concept of symbolic function has served as a touchstone to 
distinguish between Lacanian and Kleinian approaches within 
psychoanalysis. However, both schools share much in common. Both, 
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for example, make claims to be “more Freudian” than other “adaptive” 
schools within psychoanalysis. Lacan claims his theory is a “return to 
Freud” and Klein claims her concept of psychic splitting as a continu- 
ation of the late Freud paper “Splitting of the ego in the process of 
defence” (1940e[1938]). The concept of the symbolic was the theoretical 
fulcrum on which Lacan sought to bring a new concept of a divided 
subject from the Ich spaltung splitting of the “Mirror stage” to the divi- 
sion of the primal metaphor through the action of the signifier. 

The concept of instinct and drive in Klein tends to be displaced on 
to the concept of unconscious phantasy as representative of uncon- 
scious drive. The economic theory that connects drive to source, pres- 
sure, aim, and object (in Freud) tends to be characterised by Kleinians 
as a question of “linkages” between phantasies, objects, and self. The 
dynamic theory of conflict, anxieties, attractions, identifications, and 
projection (Freud) tends to be considered as the dramatic “plots” of 
actions such as attacking, devouring, invading, destroying, castrating, 
or reparative actions of loving, idealising, links between “self” and its 
objects within an “internal world”. 

Lacan’s paper “The function and field of language in psycho- 
analysis”, given to the International Psychoanalytic Association 
Congress in 1953, brought several themes of theoretical controversy, 
such as those discussed by Roudinesco in her dialogue with Rustin on 
the theme of the archive, into focus through the structuralist perspec- 
tive of the Symbolic. Briefly put, Lacan inverted the idea that had 
become hegemonic in mid-century, especially an “adaptive” form of 
psychoanalytic theory and practice which attributed a controlling 
agency to the ego, as source of transparent meaning, using language 
as a medium to “abreact” and “discharge” conscious and unconscious 
affect, anxiety and wishes. This essentially nineteenth-century para- 
digm of language was replaced in Lacanian analysis with the struc- 
turalist concept of human subjectivity as structured by language, the 
latter described within a post-formalist paradigm of linguistics. The 
split at the centre of the divided subject was conceived as analogue to 
the division between signifier and signified within the signifying 
process. Freud’s concept of the divided subject was taken up by Lacan, 
who considered that the power of this revelation had been lost to a 
practice of “ego psychology”. The “field” of language being more 
inclusive than the speech of individual humans, refers to the social 
structures that Durkheim, Mauss, and Levi-Strauss called “society”, 
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“exchange”, or “myth”, respectively, and the primal metaphor as the 
triangulation that Freudians described as oedipal. By deploying 
Saussurian semiology rather than philosophies, aesthetics, and poet- 
ics of “symbolism”, Lacanian analysis brought Freud's first topogra- 
phy of mind from The Interpretation of Dreams (1900a) into alignment 
with the second topography (Freud, 1926d) of ego, id, and superego, 
and pioneered a new frontier of theoretical exploration. The Lacanian 
model proved exciting and accessible to academia, literature studies, 
philosophy, and cultural analysis, being seen as the inauguration of 
the post-structuralist and post-modernist era of writers such as 
Foucault, Derrida, Deleuze, and Kristeva, but was not so readily 
assimilated into the field of other psychoanalytical schools of thought. 

There is a marked difference between the “poetics” of philosophy 
and the poetic function proposed by Jakobson and developed by 
Kristeva. The psychoanalytic concept of “symbolic equivalence” being 
fundamental to an analytic understanding of both theory and practice 
of symptom, metaphor, and dream analysis, was still based on a brico- 
lage of different concepts of symbolism. 

Both Lacan and Klein differ from Jones’s (1921) theory that 
symbols arise from repressed mental content, emphasising the conti- 
nuity between unconscious content of dreamwork and the mental 
functioning of defences as symbolic structures. Klein proposes that 
symbolic function is a means of defence against a primary anxiety; 
Hanna Segal, elaborating Klein’s concept of symbol formation as a 
defence against anxiety, proposes that the infant mind forms 
“symbolic equations” as a repetition of the initial discovery/creation 
of symbolism. Lacan emphasises the fact that the symbolic order 
precedes the infant, and suggests that the conflict of phantasies, 
giving rise to anxiety, presupposes symbolic order. 

The two new chapters by Burgoyne and Rocha Barros address this 
problem with the aim of demonstrating both affinities and specifici- 
ties. Each also shows more recent developments in the Klein—Lacan 
Dialogues which offer a more nuanced perspective on the schisms of 
past decades. While, as Barros notes, dialogue is not possible without 
acknowledgement of the “magnitude of existing differences”, the 
dialogues of the past decades have brought changes to the psychoan- 
alytic discourse of symbolic functioning, not least because the terms 
of reference have grown to include writings from other cultures. 
Burgoyne also cites new forms of infant observation which were not 
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previously integrated into Lacanian methodology, and new thinking 
in the mathematics of topology and the mathematics of spatial rela- 
tions, extending Lacanian topologies as a way of understanding the 
autistic fantasy of “being inside”. Rocha Barros includes an extended 
review of how the semiotics of “denotation” and “connotation” are of 
vital importance to understanding the transformative agency of 
dream and its interpretation, showing how the dream symbolism of 
manifest content, offered within the clinical setting to the analyst, can 
be transformed by its reception by the analyst’s emotional and concep- 
tual metabolisation. The analyst offers himself, like a Bionic “reverie” 
which enables the dream to become meaningful rather than expres- 
sive. Barros’s chapter brings a clinical case study, through the analytic 
dream analysis, to illustrate the differences between different forms of 
semiotic “suchness”, as these indicate the levels of trauma for an ego 
seeking to defend itself against assault from the reality of oncological 
surgery and unconscious fantasies of castration, overdetermined by a 
history of memories from the Holocaust and ensuing diasporas. The 
power of the case study shows the appropriateness of the poetic 
concept of symbol as “revealing”, and making apparent the mental 
apparatus of the dream as part of the analytic process. The Kleinian 
dictum that symbol is first and foremost a relation in no way contra- 
dicts the Lacanian exploration of relationship as symbolic attachment. 
The concept of symbolic functioning is integral to the concept of ego 
as this is understood as a capacity for containment through the 
metaphoric “metabolisation” (Bion) of unconscious phantasy, and this 
depends on an understanding of how symbolic “equivalence” can 
operate as a mental faculty. The symbolic function connects the 
sensory perceptions into “organised” and representational function- 
ing. It is a short step from cross-modal sensory perception connecting, 
for example, acoustic to visual data, to the symbolic equivalence 
between sounds and meaning, signifier and signified in speech. The 
concrete and the abstract are thereby aligned through the Freudian 
concept of the “body ego”. The Kleinian concept of the transformation 
(Bion) from paranoid-schizoid to depressive positions (Klein) rests 
on the mental functioning of symbolic equivalence as the process 
which enables the “concrete” of experience to become nuanced 
through the “as if” of symbolic thinking, where symbols exist within 
a network of signifying chains (Lacan) which generate the subject 
positions of triangulated space. 
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The enigmatic process described by Freud as the way in which the 
unconscious can receive and decode communication directly from 
another’s unconscious, without this passing through the conscious- 
ness of either, is, perhaps, the most challenging dimension of the prob- 
lem of symbolic functioning, and one which is best described through 
the clinical setting of psychoanalytic practice. 

The archive, as generic rather than particular, is a concept that 
explicates differences between Francophone and Anglophone tradi- 
tions, albeit within the context of an increasingly international deploy- 
ment. Elisabeth Roudinesco notes the different geographical locations 
of the physical archives of documents, the Freud letters in 
Washington, USA, the Klein papers, and the minutes of the 
“Controversial Discussions” in the Wellcome Trust, London, and the 
Lacan papers with Jacques-Alain Miller in Paris. Roudinesco notes 
that Lacan’s choice to eliminate all personal papers, which has led to 
an “absent” archive generating a culture in which the “Maitre” is both 
permanently absent and in permanent reconstruction, is one which, in 
her opinion, has resulted in France being the most psychoanalytically 
friendly country today. Elisabeth Roudinesco’s three-volume history 
of psychoanalysis in France is also considered the definitive source for 
scholars of the discipline. Roudinesco’s chapter starts with a consider- 
ation on the dialectic between archive and history, suggesting that an 
overvaluation of archive as testimony of historical truth can result in 
the atrophy of history as dynamic renewal. However, the absence of 
archive leads to delusory fantasy or “dream”. 

Michael Rustin’s chapter starts with a direct address to the ques- 
tion of why the dialogue between Kleinian and Lacanian traditions of 
psychoanalysis have proven so difficult and, therefore, sparse. 
Michael Rustin charts the history of the interdisciplinary context of 
psychoanalysis in the UK, extending the scholarship initiated in Perry 
Anderson’s “The components of the national culture” essay, which 
brought Lacan’s “Mirror stage” essay to general intellectual circula- 
tion when it was published in the New Left Review in 1968 (Anderson, 
1968), charting the use, and abuse, of Lacanian theory in academic, 
cultural, and clinical practices in the UK and abroad across the subse- 
quent decades. This was a detailed and nuanced history of the diffi- 
culties of the two traditions within a culture that was, according to 
Anderson, historically predisposed to an antipathy towards anything 
but the most empirical of sciences. The differences between French 
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and British ways of managing strongly-felt difference, the schismatic 
and the gentlemanly agreement or “truce”, respectively, are also 
considered by Rustin as one of the factors that have shaped the 
current state of the discourses. Rustin offers frank and detailed 
summaries of the key controversies within the two traditions, address- 
ing questions on the Kleinian claim to innovating the use of counter- 
transference as clinical data, the history of the concept of projective 
identification and the reputation of Mrs Klein for invasive “deep” 
interpretation. The question of the innovation of D. W. Winnicott’s 
concept of “primary maternal preoccupation” and Wilfred Bion’s 
concept of “maternal reverie” is discussed as just one example of the 
absence of dialogue between clinical and theoretical leaders. 

In full acknowledgement of the demands of maintaining dialogues 
within a profession in which the work of clinical practice and theo- 
retical development are difficult Rustin concludes that it is neverthe- 
less essential: Kleinian and Lacanian analysts may find it more 
comfortable to talk only to those who speak the same language, but, 
as Rustin suggests, an enhanced dialogue between these traditions 
would be of value on both sides, enhancing the clinical relevance of 
the one, and the intellectual scope and influence of the other. 

The principle of science progressing through real controversy, 
dialogue, and discussion of theoretical, clinical, and technical prac- 
tices remains the foundation of psychoanalytic discourse. These 
dialogues reprise the spirit of sustained discourse in the interests of 
the development and progression of psychoanalysis across its new 
geographical, cultural, and disciplinary frontiers. 
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PART | 


CHAPTER ONE 


An introduction to 
Melanie Klein’s ideas 


Catalina Bronstein 


Who was Melanie Klein? 


elanie Klein’s work had a profound impact on both British 
M and international psychoanalysis. The richness and origi- 

nality of Klein’s discoveries makes it very difficult to discuss 
the full impact that her ideas had in Britain and abroad, as her follow- 
ers continue to develop her theories into what is today a very rich, 
always expanding, school of thought. 

Melanie Klein (née Reizes) was born in Vienna on 30 March, 1882. 
She was the youngest of four children and, while her father came from 
an orthodox Jewish family, Melanie had a liberal upbringing, with 
religion playing little part in family life. Her father married Melanie's 
mother (Libussa Deutsch) when he was forty-four and Libussa was 
twenty-five. They first settled in a small town outside Vienna, but later 
moved to Vienna, where her father found it difficult to work as a 
doctor and was forced to move into dental practice. 

Two of Melanie’s siblings died young. They both had a long-lasting 
and important influence on Melanie. Sidonie was four years older than 
Melanie. She died when Melanie was four. The relationship with her 
brother Emanuel marked her deeply, as he was a very gifted young 
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man who took an interest in Melanie’s development and coached her 
so that she could enter the gymnasium. But Emanuel was a sickly 
young man, who had tuberculosis and rheumatic fever. He died at the 
age of twenty-five. At seventeen Melanie met her future husband, 
Arthur Klein, whom she married at the age of twenty-one. She relin- 
quished her intention to study medicine and psychiatry and instead 
attended extramural classes in art and history. The couple settled in 
Rosenberg, then in the Hungarian province of Liptau, and had three 
children: Melitta, born in 1904, Hans, born in 1907, and Erich, born in 
1914. In 1909 Melanie Klein settled with the children and her mother in 
Budapest, and it was there where she started her first analysis with the 
prominent Hungarian analyst Sandor Ferenczi. In 1913 Ferenczi wrote 
his paper “Stages in the development of the sense of reality” (Ferenczi, 
1913), in which he explored the characteristics of infantile omnipotence 
and the infant's access to a sense of reality. The concepts he developed 
were taken up, though later modified, by Melanie Klein. Ferenczi 
encouraged her to devote herself to psychoanalysis, particularly child 
analysis, for which, he said, she had a particular talent (Bronstein, 
2001a; Klein, 1959). In 1919, after reading her paper “The development 
of a child” Melanie Klein became a member of the Hungarian 
Psychoanalytical Society (Klein, 1921). The following year Klein met 
Karl Abraham at the International Psychoanalytical Congress in The 
Hague. He encouraged her to devote herself to child analysis and 
suggested that she settle in Berlin. Around this time Melanie Klein 
separated from her husband, and in 1921 she moved to Berlin where 
she underwent analysis with Abraham, who greatly supported and 
encouraged her in her work with children. In April 1924, at the 
Salzburg International Psychoanalytical Congress, Klein read a paper 
entitled “The technique of the analysis of young children” (an early 
version of her 1926 paper “The psychological principles of early analy- 
sis”) (Klein, 1926). This paper had a strong impact on Ernest Jones, 
James and Alix Strachey, and other English psychoanalysts attending 
the conference. Ernest Jones invited Klein to give a series of lectures in 
London. In 1925, during an interruption of her own analysis due to 
Abraham’s illness, Klein visited England, where she was warmly 
welcomed. After Abraham’s unexpected death, in December 1925, 
Klein accepted Jones’s invitation to settle in England, where she 
remained until her own death on 22 September 1960. England 
provided a stimulating environment and a welcoming home for the 
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development of Klein’s theoretical ideas and for her clinical practice. In 
1929 she was recognised as a training analyst and she started work 
with her first candidate. In 1938 the Nazis occupied Vienna, and Ernest 
Jones, with the help of Princess Marie Bonaparte and the US ambas- 
sador in Paris, negotiated with the Nazis for Freud, his family and 
colleagues to be allowed to leave Austria. Freud and his family came 
to England. This move opened up strong theoretical controversies in 
the British Psychoanalytical Society concerning the discrepancy 
between Melanie Klein’s approach to psychoanalysis and what was 
seen as a “Freudian psychoanalysis” (King & Steiner, 1991). Tensions 
between the different ideas on child analysis sustained by Melanie 
Klein and Anna Freud became more evident after the arrival of Freud 
and his family in London, and became more acute after Freud’s 
death in 1939. A series of discussions were agreed at the British 
Psychoanalytical Society. These “Controversial Discussions” took 
place between 1941 and 1946. The discussions involved scientific, 
educational, and administrative problems, and had the aim of decid- 
ing whether the new views concerning child development and psycho- 
analytic technique to treat both children and adults, proposed by 
Melanie Klein and her followers (Susan Isaacs, Paula Heimann, Joan 
Riviere, and others), were compatible with the classical view of 
psychoanalysis as understood by Anna Freud and her colleagues in 
Vienna and Berlin, and whether Klein should remain in, or be expelled 
from, the psychoanalytical community. 


The psychoanalytic play technique 


As is often the case with scientific discoveries, the finding of new tools 
opened the door to important new developments, seen, for instance, 
in Freud’s development of the method of “free association”. Klein saw 
an equivalence between play, dreams, and phantasy as manifestations 
of the child’s unconscious. 


In their play children represent symbolically phantasies, wishes, and 
their experiences. Here they are employing the same language, the 
same archaic, phylogenetically acquired mode of expression as we are 
familiar with in dreams. (Klein, 1926, p. 134). 


Klein regarded children’s play as symbolically meaningful as the 
adult’s free associations. In psychoanalytic work with children, their 
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play has to be taken into account as having meaning in this specific 
context, as part of the transference relationship to the analyst. 

Klein's first patient was a five-year-old boy, whom she called 
“Fritz” (thought to have been Klein’s own son, Erich) (Grosskurth, 
1986). In 1924 Klein started analysing a number of children in Berlin. 
One of them, Rita, was two years and nine months old. She suffered 
from night terrors, animal phobias, an inability to tolerate frustrations, 
problems with eating, and an inhibition to play. She compulsively 
washed her dolls. The outbreak of her neurosis coincided with the 
birth of her little brother. In the first session Rita became quite anxious 
and wanted to leave the room, to go outside. Klein went with her to 
the garden and interpreted Rita’s anxiety as fear that Klein would do 
something to her while alone with her in the room, and she linked this 
to Rita’s night terrors. Rita’s anxiety eased and became friendly. The 
interpretation of Rita’s negative transference and the change that this 
produced strengthened Klein’s conviction of the importance to inter- 
pret the child’s anxieties and phantasies from the very beginning, and 
that “Exploration of the unconscious is the main task of psycho- 
analytic procedure, and that the analysis of the transference is the 
means of achieving this aim” (Klein, 1955, p. 123). 

In the first period of the development of her theories Klein focused 
on the issue of inhibition. She was still following Abraham’s and 
Freud's theory of libidinal phases. She saw libido as the prime psychic 
mover and, following Freud, believed in the existence of an episte- 
mophilic instinct rooted in libido and expressed in all the child’s activ- 
ities (Spillius, 1994). Klein initially saw aggression as a component of 
the libidinal (sexual) drive, and through her work with young chil- 
dren she recognised the importance of early aggressive impulses. 
Later, from around 1932, with the acceptance of Freud’s theory of the 
death instinct, she modified her theory of anxiety, linking it with the 
threat to the ego arising from the death instinct (Bronstein, 2001a; 
Freud, 1920g; Petot, 1990). 

Klein stressed her conviction that the psychoanalyst should not 
exert any educative influence on the child, and that the child develops 
a transference relationship to the analyst from very early on. These 
ideas were points of disagreement with Anna Freud. 

From the analysis of children Klein came to some theoretical 
conclusions: 
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An early onset of anxiety linked to aggression rather than to the 
repression of libido (she follows here Freud’s second theory of 
anxiety). 

The relevance of the infant’s interest and curiosity in respect of the 
mother’s body. 

An archaic Oedipus complex and an early onset of guilt. 

An early superego that is not as strictly connected to the Oedipus 
complex as in Freud. 


Unconscious phantasies and internal objects 


Kleinian theory is both a drive and an object-relations theory. 


Among Klein’s main meta-psychological points are (De Bianchedi 


et al., 1984): 


1. 


The duality of life and death drives, and the conflict generated by 
them, with early anxiety linked to fear of annihilation of the ego 
stemming from the death drive while later anxiety is about the 
damage done to the object. 

A theory of early mental functioning, with an ego than can 
perceive anxiety and the establishment of object relations from the 
beginning of life. 

The ubiquitous quality of unconscious phantasy. 

The theory of splitting and projective and introjective identifica- 
tion as structuring functions of the mind. 

A theory of “positions” instead of “phases” of development. The 
notion of “position” describes a specific configuration of object 
relationships, impulses, anxieties, and defences that persist 
through life: there are two basic constellations of mental life. 
The two positions, paranoid-schizoid and depressive, are modes 
of psychic functioning that last through life. They describe a 
specific posture that the ego takes up in relation to its objects 
(Hinshelwood, 1991). 

A theory of technique based on these postulations. Kleinian analy- 
sis stresses the importance of working with the patient’s psychic 
reality, with the analysis of unconscious phantasies and anxieties 
about internalised objects as they are experienced and manifested 
in the transference relationship. 
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Klein assumed that from the moment of our birth, all experiences 
are accompanied by unconscious phantasies. At the time of the 
“Controversial Discussions”, Klein’s use of the notion of “phantasy” 
was seen to be very different from Freud’s notion of “fantasy”. The 
subject of unconscious phantasy was chosen to be discussed at the 
“Controversial Discussions”, and it was probably the major theoretical 
theme of all the Scientific Discussions that took place then. On 
27 January 1943, during these series of discussions, Susan Isaacs 
presented her paper “The nature and function of phantasy” which was 
published in 1952 (“An account of the Freud-Klein controversies, 
1941-1945”, will be found in King & Steiner, 1991) (Isaacs, 1948). In her 
paper Isaacs stressed that unconscious phantasies are the primary 
content of all mental processes. She also wrote about an innate capac- 
ity of phantasising, and suggested that the content of phantasies, 
though influenced by experiences with external objects, was not 
entirely dependent on them. We could say that mental mechanisms, 
such as projection, introjection, identification, etc., are all processes 
that can be described from the outside, but that from the perspective of 
the subject they are mentally represented by unconscious phantasies. 

Klein outlined a theory to describe what she thought took place in 
the very first months of life. She assumed that from the moment of 
birth all our experiences are accompanied by unconscious phantasies. It 
is the basic mental activity present from birth onwards, the primary 
unconscious content. Unconscious phantasies are the representations 
of all an individual’s experiences: internal, external, physical, and 
mental. They bring together ideation and affect. 

Freud described “fantasies” as mainly formed according the logic 
of secondary process (like daydreams). For him, fantasies would be 
linked to an unconscious wish that is blocked from fulfilment. But he 
also described what he called “primal fantasies”, which he thought 
were inherited (such as the primal scene, castration, seduction by 
an adult). 

Klein views phantasies as synonymous with unconscious thought 
(the spelling of the word with ph is in order to denote that they might 
be both conscious and unconscious) It is the essential content of the 
unconscious mind. The earliest phantasies are primitive and raw, and 
are experienced mainly as visceral sensations and urges (perhaps 
more akin to what Freud called “thing presentations”). These early 
phantasies were described by Kristeva as “metaphors incarnate” 
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(Kristeva, 2001, p.150). The expression of unconscious phantasies in 
words comes much later than their original sensory formulation 
(Isaacs, 1948; Spillius, 2001). 

Phantasies express unconscious impulses and wishes. There is a 
continued interplay between phantasies and the perception of exter- 
nal reality. External reality can operate not only as a stimulus for the 
creation of phantasies, but also as a confirmation of disproof of them. 
For example, a depressed mother can not only contribute to the 
creation of certain phantasies of damage in her baby, but can also 
become the proof to the baby of the damage that his attacking phan- 
tasies could have done to his mother. 

Unconscious phantasies involve a belief in the existence of an 
“object”. Their content is intimately connected to internal objects. The 
picture of internal objects making up an internal world grows out of 
and extends Ferenczi’s description of introjection (1909, 1912) and 
Freud’s (1917e, 1921c) and Abraham’s (1924) descriptions of the incor- 
poration and internalisation of objects. We use the word “object” to 
refer to that to which the subject relates (Bronstein, 2001b). We are 
mostly describing someone or something that has an emotional mean- 
ing for the individual. It alludes to the distinction “subject-object”. An 
internal object is a parental object that has been actively introjected. 
But this introjected object is one that is also filled with projections. The 
meaning that an object has derives from the particular function that it 
carries for the individual rather than from its actual reality. This 
explains why we use the word “object” instead of “mother” or 
“father”. There are two other reasons why we use the word “object”. 
The first is that the images we have of people in our minds do not 
always correspond to their actual reality. They are our construction, 
the result of what we have perceived and remembered. They are 
always influenced by our own feelings and thoughts and by the mean- 
ing we attribute to other people’s behaviour. Another reason for using 
the word “object” is that in our minds we are not always relating to a 
“whole person”. We can sometimes relate in our minds to an “aspect” 
or a “part” of the person (to a part of the body, such as the mother’s 
breast or to her eyes, to her voice, to the penis, etc). The notion of part 
objects comes from Abraham, who described one of his patient’s idea 
of biting off his father’s finger as a “partial incorporation of the object” 
(Abraham, 1924, p. 487). In order to describe the baby’s early experi- 
ence, Klein proposed the notion that the first “object” was the 
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mother’s “breast”. This should not be taken in a strict literal way. It 
represents the mother as she is experienced by the baby in his first 
contact with her, whether the baby is breastfed or not. From our 
perspective, this first object is a “part” object, although the baby expe- 
riences it as a “whole” object. 

When discussing this, following Baranger it is worth pointing out 
the need to take into account two different perspectives that function 
simultaneously: 


1. The meta-psychological viewpoint, where internal objects play a 
role in the development of the ego and superego. 

2. The phenomenological dimension related to the phantasmatic 
qualities that internal objects have, such as intention: that is, 
in the phantasy that somebody is being poisoned, or a baby’s 
phantasy that he/she can completely satisfy his/her mother 
(Baranger, 1980). 


According to Klein, infants relate to objects in phantasy and in 
reality from the beginning of life. Her point is that the infant is 
innately constituted to turn to an object in both love and hate. Klein 
follows the model of Freud’s structural theory of id—ego-superego, 
but there is a shift of emphasis to the importance of object-relation- 
ships. It is the way the ego in phantasy organises its objects that deter- 
mines the structure of the ego (Segal, 2001). 

Klein’s development followed Abraham and Freud. Freud wrote 
that the ego is a “precipitate of abandoned object-cathexis” (Freud, 
1933a, p. 77). Klein saw the process of internalisation as the main 
process by which the personality develops. While some introjects are 
maintained as separate objects with which the ego has a relationship 
(the superego), other aspects of the object are introjected into the ego 
and the ego identifies with them (Segal, 2001). Therefore objects are 
integral to the sense of self, but they can also be experienced as quite 
separate and sometimes concretely lodged inside the body. 


The paranoid-schizoid and depressive positions 


Klein used the term “positions” to describe a state of organisation of 
the ego that applies to modes of psychic functioning that last through- 
out life. This term was intended to make the point of establishing a 
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difference with the notion of “stages” of development, such as Freud’s 
oral, anal, phallic, and genital stages, which follow one another in a 
regular sequence. In Kleinian theory, the paranoid-schizoid and the 
depressive positions are, and remain throughout, the two elemental 
structures of emotional life. The normal process of development in- 
volves movement from the paranoid-schizoid position to the depres- 
sive position, but we can also find movement from the depressive 
position to the paranoid-schizoid one. This needs to be distinguished 
from a “pathological paranoid-schizoid position” (Britton, 2001). Each 
of the two positions (paranoid—schizoid and depressive) has its own 
characteristic anxieties, its own defence mechanisms, and its own type 
of object relations. 


The paranoid-schizoid position 


In 1946 Klein published “Notes on some schizoid mechanisms”, 
where she described the primitive mental mechanisms that form part 
of the paranoid-schizoid position (Klein, 1946). It led to major devel- 
opments such as the exploration of the ego’s early anxieties and split- 
ting processes that affect both the ego and the object, and of the 
role of projective identification and the psychic consequences of its 
excessive use. 

From the beginning of life there are powerful impulses in conflict 
with one another, a struggle between life and death drives. The early 
ego is weak and unintegrated, and tends to fragment under anxiety. 
The first psychic task of the infant is the organisation and structuring of 
its ego. 

In order to safeguard his mind to protect his developing ego from 
anxiety about potential annihilation and disintegration the infant 
recurs to defence mechanisms, which at this early stage are predomi- 
nantly splitting, projection and introjection. 

In the paranoid-schizoid position the infant divides (splits) his 
perception of his experience into two categories: “good” and “bad”. 
Klein used the adjectives good and bad in order to describe the possi- 
ble way the infant experiences his internal/external reality. Good and 
bad should always be thought of as relative terms and put in inverted 
commas to show that their qualities have been attributed subjectively 
by the infant (Laplanche, 1981). 
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As for Klein, the ego is built in connection to its identification with 
objects: in order to split the object, the ego splits itself. That is, the 
infant needs to disconnect two parts of his experience from each other. 
This creates a split in his ego. Ego integration and the organisation of 
its experience are mutually interdependent, and come about slowly, 
through experiences that enable it to incorporate and identify with the 
“good object”. These early psychic mechanisms help the developing 
ego to avoid disintegration and to keep—in phantasy—a safe “ideal” 
good object. It is the earliest organisation of experience and the first 
step towards sustaining some coherence. As long as these mechanisms 
are not too weak or too rigidly maintained, it is a psychological 
achievement (Roth, 2001). 

Among the many innovations developed by Klein in her paper 
“Notes on some schizoid mechanisms”, she suggested the term 
“projective identification” to describe the infant’s unconscious phan- 
tasy of expelling and projecting aspects of the self “into” an object 
(Klein, 1946). This mechanism has been widely explored and written 
about by many post-Kleinian analysts (Bell, 2001; Joseph, 1987; 
Meltzer, 1966; Rosenfeld, 1971) among others. 

Freud thought that the infant deals with the death drive by deflect- 
ing it. For Klein, when the infant splits off unwanted impulses he 
projects them into his object, who is felt to carry what has been—in 
phantasy—projected into him. He then attributes danger, aggression, 
and violent feelings to somebody else who is perceived to be perse- 
cuting him. Thus, the ego disowns these particular feelings and qual- 
ities, and attributes it to somebody else (good, loving feelings can also 
be projected if the individual feels they are at risk of being damaged 
by himself). In relation to the formation of symbols, this process 
results in the formation of “symbolic equations” (Segal, 1957) where 
the symbol is felt to be the original object. If this is maintained it 
becomes part of a concrete way of thinking where the object, instead 
of carrying symbolic meaning is felt to “be” what the subject phanta- 
sises about it. That is, in symbolic equations the symbol does not 
represent the object but is treated as though it was the object. In Segal’s 
classical example a psychotic patient of hers for whom the violin 
became equated with the penis could not play the violin because he 
believed he was masturbating in public (Segal, 1957). Bion expanded 
the notion of projective identification by looking at the role of the 
mother’s function in the development of the infant’s capacity to think. 
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He introduced the notion of containment and of the mother’s capacity 
for reverie: in this he stated that the mother has to perform mental 
functions for the baby. These functions would consist in transforming 
the baby’s projections of raw experiences and anxieties into thoughts. 
This maternal function is then introjected/internalised by the baby 
who can then develop his own thinking apparatus (Bion, 1961). 

All these processes take place in the first three months of life, 
though as the term “position” underlines, we can all repeat this 
pattern at different times in our lives. If this position achieves its aim, 
it slowly gives place to the depressive position (D). 


The depressive position 


The depressive position involves the infant’s capacity to recognise the 
object as a whole, with an intensification of introjective processes over 
projective ones, greater ego integration, the Oedipus complex, the 
infant’s discovery of his dependence on his objects, guilt and repara- 
tion, a growing sense of external reality, and the development of a 
capacity for linking, abstraction, and symbol formation. 

The transition from the paranoid-schizoid position to the depres- 
sive position involves a gradual integration of both the ego and the 
object. The lessening of projective identification leads to a greater 
recognition of the difference between the internal world and external 
reality, and the infant can slowly start to identify that when he is 
angry this does not necessarily mean that his mother is angry with 
him or that he is at risk, internally and externally. The need to split 
into part objects is also lessened and there is a recognition of the 
object as “whole”, as well as of the infant’s own potential ambivalent 
feelings. The notion of “absence” starts to take place (in the para- 
noid-schizoid position the object is felt to be either good or bad, but 
there is no notion of an “absent” object). 

The infant realises that he does not possess the object, and feelings 
of need, longing, and missing start to take place. The child can now 
feel a sense of loss and the predominant anxiety is that he might 
damage the object. This brings a desire to repair and restore the object 
that the infant fears it has damaged by his/her attacks. 

The lessening of projective identification and of the concreteness of 
thoughts, the recognition of separateness and difference, are needed 
for the creative use of symbols, which is one of the achievements of 
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the depressive position. The diminution of projective identification 
and the recognition of the “whole” object allows for an awareness of 
difference and separation. The Oedipus complex is also inextricably 
linked with the depressive position and with the ability to access 
symbolic functioning. The awareness of the difference between exter- 
nal and internal goes along with the recognition that the symbol 
“stands” for something else, and the capacity for metaphor and 
symbolic representation (Segal, 1957). 

One of the big differences between Klein’s and Lacan’s ideas 
involves the constitution of the ego. Lacan’s notion that the ego’s main 
function is that of misrepresentation could find some parallelism in 
Klein’s conceptualisation of the ego in the paranoid-schizoid position 
that operates by excessive projective identification, with the concomi- 
tant distortion of what is being perceived. Even though we can never 
have complete access to “reality”, the lessening of projective identifi- 
cation and the possibility of greater ego integration can lead to a less- 
ening—though never complete disappearance—of the distortions of 
reality. However, Klein placed the emphasis on the impact that uncon- 
scious phantasies have in the constitution of “internal” or “psychic” 
reality. Therefore, when listening to patients’ accounts of their history 
and of their parental objects, Klein would try to understand the anxi- 
eties that arise in the transference relation and that are connected to 
unconscious phantasies of the patient’s internal objects that are being 
projected into the analyst. I would therefore like to emphasise that 
Kleinian technique centres on the patient’s “psychic reality” and how 
this is manifested in the transference: 


the exploration of the unconscious is the main task of psycho-analytic 
procedure and that the analysis of the transference is the means of 
achieving this aim. (Klein, 1955) 
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CHAPTER TWO 


An introduction to Lacan 


Bernard Burgoyne 


acques Lacan was born in 1901, and trained as a psychiatrist in 

Paris in the 1920s; he trained as a psychoanalyst, also in Paris, in 

the following decade. In these years he participated in the setting 
up and development of the journal L’ Evolution psychiatrique, which 
was devised with the aim of freeing French psychiatry from the more 
conservative of its classical influences and clearing the ground for the 
introduction of some competing research programmes, particularly 
those of existential psychiatry, phenomenology, and psychoanalysis. 
One of the central aims of this new movement was to raise questions 
on the relation of psychiatry to the philosophy and methodology of 
the sciences. As is common in such matters, what started at the time 
as a ginger-movement of junior psychiatrists, has now become—and 
for many decades has been—a ruling paradigm. 

Even before the 1920s Lacan had developed an interest in the 
consequences of human actions and passions. As a boy of fifteen he 
had papered the walls of his bedroom with the pages of Spinoza’s 
Ethics. As a young man in Paris he moved in circles of writers, artists, 
and film directors: he attended the first reading of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses in 1921, and associated with surrealist writers in those early 
years of the 1920s. By the turn of the decade he had made contact with 
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artists such as Salvador Dali and Pablo Picasso (the painter André 
Masson later became his brother-in-law), and with leading contribu- 
tors to the field of the history and philosophy of science. 

In 1932 Lacan finalised and published his doctoral thesis: its 
theme was the relation of paranoia to the structure of the personality, 
and it contained his famous “Aimée” case—a two-hundred-page long 
case study of a “self-punishing paranoia”. It was at this moment that 
he started his psychoanalytical training—with the French society of 
the International Psychoanalytical Association (IPA), the Société 
Psychanalytique de Paris (SPP). His training analyst was Rudolf 
Loewenstein, one of the three leaders of the ego-psychology move- 
ment, and out of these the one with an ear for language. By the mid- 
1930s he was devising a framework for the foundations of 
psychoanalysis, and already constructing a programme that he called 
a “return to Freud”. At the same time Lacan maintained contacts that 
he had made with writers and film directors. Jean Renoir, in particu- 
lar, had made a film from a story by his father’s friend Guy 
de Maupassant: Partie de Campagne (1936). Renoir had made the film 
with its main actress Sylvia Makles (Bataille) in mind: she was married 
at the time to Georges Bataille, who had a walk-on role in the film. But 
the two had already separated; within two years Makleés was the 
companion of Jacques Lacan, and later became his wife. 

After the Second World War, the SPP became one of the most pro- 
lific psychoanalytical societies in Europe. Within this society Lacan was 
working with Daniel Lagache, and with his then close friend Sacha 
Nacht. In 1953, at a moment when Lacan was its president, the French 
IPA society split into two. The ostensible reason for the split was the 
construction of a training institute: whereas Nacht wanted this to be 
based on a medical model, Lacan wanted to open a wider perspective 
for psychoanalysts. Without going into the political details, the net out- 
come of this conflict was that while Nacht’s half of the split remained 
within the IPA, the psychoanalysts in Lacan’s half lost their member- 
ship of the IPA. The next ten years were taken up with negotiations for 
Lacan’s re-entry into the IPA; these discussions culminated in 1963 with 
a complete divorce between the two sides. Lacan then formed his own 
French national society, the Ecole freudienne de Paris, a step that led to 
the founding of various international Lacanian associations from the 
1970s onwards. All of these events are well-documented (see, for 
instance, Roudinesco, 1982, 1990) and, rather than remaining within the 
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themes of such institutional politics, at this point I want to open up the 
question of the nature of the concepts of psychoanalysis. Before leav- 
ing this topic, however, I would add that Lacan’s work is very poorly 
known in the Anglo-Saxon world, even though he had been largely 
responsible for introducing the work of Klein and Winnicott to France. 
This situation was not, however, a reciprocal one: research develop- 
ments within the psychoanalytical movement outside of France have 
always been both well-received and well-read in the Lacanian world. 
Lacan had published papers on psychoanalysis—within the IPA— 
in the 1930s and 1940s. His paper on the mirror stage was read at the 
IPA Congress in Marienbad in 1936; a developed version of it was read 
at the Congress held by the IPA in Zurich in 1949. By early in the 
following decade—1953—Lacan had developed his registers of the 
Real, the Symbolic, and the Imaginary, a trio of notions that he 
claimed allowed all of Freud’s work to be addressed—and, moreover, 
addressed in a way that rendered its philosophical and scientific 
assumptions explicit. He first tested his claim by using this trinity of 
terms to explain the content and structure of Freud’s major case stud- 
ies. He did this in the seminars that he gave between 1951 and 1953— 
seminars that were then internal to the SPP. At the moment of the split, 
he transformed this internal seminar into a public seminar, which he 
would give—generally with weekly sessions—for the next twenty-six 
years. The topics of these seminars span the whole field of Freudian 
work, starting with Freud’s papers on technique, the theory of the ego, 
psychosis, and object relations: these are the central topics, indeed 
titles, of his early seminars, from Seminar I to Seminar IV. Twenty-two 
seminars followed, reformulating Freud’s problems and developing 
them further: topics included the central themes of transference, iden- 
tification, and anxiety (Seminar VIII to Seminar X) and, by Seminar XI, 
the structure of fantasy and the function of the drive. Lacan’s 
1972-1973 Seminar XX, on love, is fairly well-known, even in England. 
This series of seminars, his volume of papers Ecrits—and its 
supplement, Autres écrits—together with material that remains as yet 
unpublished, make up a body of work equal in volume to between 
two and three times that of the Standard Edition of Freud’s work. 
Before the 1980s, only one or two articles from this body of work 
received adequate translation, and although a small selection of the 
Ecrits had appeared in English by the late 1970s, the full text only 
appeared forty years after its publication in French, in 2006. As for 
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content, the central themes that separate Lacan’s work from the forms 
of psychoanalysis developed in the Anglo-Saxon world can be 
perceived as consequences of his claim that the main function of the 
ego is that of misrepresentation. The French term here is méconnais- 
sance, and, as is usual with Lacan, he claims that the theme that he is 
developing is to be found in Freud: and not marginally in Freud, but 
in a central place in Freud’s work. 

So what is this corresponding Freudian term? There must be such 
a term, if we are to interpret Lacan’s claim in the spirit of his return to 
Freud. One does not have to look far to find it. In the 1880s Freud had 
been impressed with the results of certain clinical schools of hypnosis: 
in particular, Bernheim’s notion of negative hallucination had struck 
Freud as having a vivid clinical reality. A person undergoing hypno- 
sis can be brought into a state—a post-hypnotic state—where they fail 
to perceive objects and relationships in their environment. In actual- 
ity, even outside of the field of hypnosis, many neurotic and normal 
people fail to perceive—in their everyday experience of the world— 
aspects of their relations to others, and it is this step, from post- 
hypnotic state to everyday perception, that Freud takes. A failure to 
perceive something that is there is what is called a negative halluci- 
nation (a positive hallucination being a perception of something that 
is not there): it is a striking example of a certain misrepresentation of 
the world. Rather than such negative hallucinations being reserved for 
post-hypnotic states, Freud then looked for conditions in the everyday 
world—for a mechanism of everyday life—that would produce a 
structure of misrepresentation within the field of perception. He 
found it in the structure of repression: a hiding-away of a particular 
representation has as a consequence such a failure of conscious 
perception. And the ego, being intolerant of such gaps in conscious- 
ness, produces illusory representations with the aim of filling in for 
these absences: the ego fabricates realities so as to bear this failure to 
perceive. Throughout his life Freud would maintain that whereas a 
positive hallucination was an index of psychosis, negative hallucina- 
tion was a structural determinant of both normality and neurosis. 

Freud then had taken the following from this study of Bernheim: 
that in the everyday neurotic state the ego, when confronted with 
gaps in perception, fails to acknowledge their existence. Instead the 
ego, while failing to provide access to something that is real, builds 
realities by means of false connections, as they came to be called by 
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Freud. One consequence of this is that in every field where repressions 
are operative there is false connection. Effectively, the false connection 
articulated by Freud is Lacan’s méconnaissance. The resulting, ubiqui- 
tous, presence of false connection is a striking result, and it is a central 
epistemological problem in both Lacan and Freud.! The ego, because 
of its finding unbearable certain levels of pain, constructs a reality that 
is a misrepresentation of what is real, and the corresponding opposi- 
tion between reality and the Real will re-occur throughout Lacan’s 
work. The Real is what analytical work aims at, and reality hides it 
away. 


r/R 


What, then, are the clinical consequences of this? There are many, 
but all of them revolve around this result: that the ego is no longer an 
ally in analytical work, but just the opposite. It follows that any theory 
of technique that calls upon the ego in order to gain coordinates for 
what is Real must be illusory. Not that introducing such illusory 
elements into analytical work will destroy the work: but it will, 
however, hinder it a little—perhaps marginally. The two most wide- 
spread forms of technique in the Anglo-Saxon world that rely on this 
(illusory) assumption of a realistic aptitude on the part of the ego are 
the technique of transference-interpretation, and the technique of 
interpretation of the countertransference. 

Let us look at it in this way: the central problem in analytical tech- 
nique is to determine the relation between the analyst and the 
analysand: 


R® (A,; Ap) 


I will call this the relation that determines the analytical situation: 
from it, some co-ordinates can be obtained that allow for the recon- 
struction of suffering in the life of the analysand. If the ego is an 
agency of adaptation to reality, then the ego can be used to articulate 
this relation, and to progress the analysis. The technique of interpre- 
tation of the transference that was introduced by James Strachey 
assumes that this form of interpretation forces the ego of the 
analysand to give up its habits of misrepresentation, and in its place 
adopt a perception of what is real. But this is beyond any ability of the 
ego, says Lacan, and he draws on Freud's theory of misrepresentation 
to support his claim. A similar situation obtains regarding the 
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technique of interpretation of the countertransference, a technique 
introduced in the 1950s by Margaret Little, Lucia Tower, and others, 
and discouraged by Melanie Klein. In this case it is the ego of the 
analyst that is called upon to make some judgment about what is real: 
Lacan again takes this to be beyond its powers.” Forms of technique 
that are even more closely linked to the research programme of 
ego-psychology seek for some region within the ego where realistic 
judgments can be maintained, and it is this general ego-psychology 
programme that Lacan took to be distorting the direction of Freud’s 
work. So if Lacan claims that the ego irredeemably fabricates reality, 
and that it fails in giving a reliable direction to the analysis, what 
agency remains that can be called upon to do this: how does analysis 
work? 

Freud had at times constructed the mental apparatus out of the 
structure of desire: this is particularly so in his Project of 1895 (Freud, 
1950a[1895]). He had started with a network of what he called asso- 
ciative or logical threads, made out of representations of the world, or 
Vorstellungen, to use the term that he took from Herbart. It is this body 
of representations of the world, the domain of Vorstellungen, together 
with their associated regions of desire, that Lacan takes to be the 
subject of the analytical relation. And this subjectivity is what can 
successfully replace the ego’s supposed direction of the work. 
Whatever the distortions that the subject may be prey to, subjectivity 
has a structure made up of Vorstellungen, a structure that is not subject 
to the glosses and misrepresentations of the ego. The structure of 
desire can be analysed—that is, it is able to provide coordinates for the 
direction of analysis that are lacking in the domain of the ego. So for 
Lacan analysis is the analysis of subjectivity: it is neither the analysis 
of the ego nor the analysis of the ego’s mechanisms of defence. 

Subjectivity, then, provides a clue as to the direction of analytical 
work. Rather than the ego of the analyst, the ego of the analysand, or 
the representations made by either of them of the here and now, 
subjectivity can provide access to desire. In his paper on the direction 
of the treatment and his textbook for work with neurosis, as well as in 
his Seminar I, Lacan constructs an account of the nature of analytical 
work: its aim, he says, is the reconstruction of subjective history. The 
work follows a direction that goes from the material produced by the 
analysand towards the domain of the broken, lost, and abandoned 
love relations of childhood. It is not a direction that goes between the 
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two people in the consulting room, but, on the contrary, is a direction 
that is oblique to what is in the here and now. It is a process that deals 
with history and its reconstruction, with a history that the analysand 
has, until now, been unable to assume. Its aim is directed, through 
the transference, at the domain of childhood loves, and in this early 
oedipal domain it focuses mainly on loss—on what has classically 
been called the formation of the castration complex. This direction is 
towards what is wanting in oedipal loves, towards the borders of 
these early loves, towards the earliest formations of desire. Loss, lack, 
and want: the analysis of subjectivity is organised around the struc- 
turing of desire. 


R": At > Te < Ap 


<<Pathways within the field of childhood love>> 


Reconstruction of the psycho-sexual history of the analysand: 
pathways within the field of childhood love 

Now what of this oedipal love, and its relation to the life of the 
child? There are a number of questions here, the first of them being 
the issue of subjectivity: how is the subject formed? Lacan’s answer is: 
by introjections, but we will have to wait a little to see the detail of 
this. What does this make, then, of the relation of Lacan to Klein? 
Where do they differ, where do they converge, and what is their 
common ground? This series of questions needs to be approached via 
a number of steps. 

Lacan’s work spans a period of fifty years—from 1930 to 1980. It is 
usually divided into a number of different periods, and this can be 
done in different ways. Some people have suggested that a different 
period of Lacan’s work comes into being every five years; I shall 
propose fewer periods than this, and, for the purposes of this intro- 
duction, see Lacan’s work as falling into six periods of time. In all of 
them the structure that is at the centre of his work is the structure of 
psychic space: the theory of misrepresentation had led Lacan, from the 
beginning, to investigate the spaces of desire. In the first period, which 
I take to run from 1930 to 1946, the spatial structure—a topology—is 
implicit in his clinical analyses. This structure starts to become explicit 
in the period from 1946 to 1953, when Lacan introduced his famous 
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trinity of the Symbolic, the Imaginary, and the Real (SIR). Between 
1953 and 1958 his clinical work focuses on the theme of the recogni- 
tion of desire; and this is in turn itself reformulated in terms of a rela- 
tion between jouissance and desire in 1958. From 1962 the topological 
constructions become very explicit, and ten years after this a sixth 
form of Lacan’s programme—what has been called “late Lacan”— 
comes into being, orientating clinical work around a theory of knots. 
In the early work the symbolic structure is dominant; in the last phase 
the three SIR registers are given an equality of standing. My formula- 
tions will assume a Lacan of the periods One to Five. 

The Symbolic in Lacan, then, can be taken to be the structure of 
introjection; but a further context can be given to this statement. Early 
in his work Lacan had taken up the work of Jakob von Uexkiill, whose 
research programme in animal ethology had taken as its central 
concern the idea that internal structure comes into being as a result of 
introjections into the organism. From early on a child is surrounded 
by the symbolic world of adults—their dramas, their plans, their 
passions, even the minutest details of the dramas and romances of the 
mother and her intimate circle. Lacan took the introjection of these 
scenarios to be operative from the first few days after birth; much 
more is known, nowadays, about the life of the child in the womb. The 
first moment at which the child can perceive the voice of the mother 
is very soon after the formation of the foetus—some eight to ten weeks 
after conception. This, then, is the moment of the constitution of the 
Symbolic order—the moment when it starts to frame a world: the 
Symbolic constitutes the matrix through which the child experiences 
its relations with others. 

The child in the womb has preferences, and its responses to the 
sensations and perceptions of the first stages of life start to structure 
its subjectivity. In Milan, Romana Negri has recently shown that at 
three to four months after conception children are “pricking up their 
ears” in what is a very sophisticated process of selection. This early 
world of the child can be seen as a domain where there is an enwrap- 
ping of the Real within the Symbolic—in which the Real appears at 
limit point within the Symbolic: 


(S;R) 


This Symbolic formation is taking place long before the birth of the 
ego—which Lacan places in the period that he calls the mirror stage, 
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starting around six months of age. The (S;R) structure is the starting 
point for the construction of many kinds of space. The main process 
to which it is subject is imaginarisation, a process that comes into play 
with the development of the image of the child’s body. After the bring- 
ing into place of the apparatus of mirroring, there is an entry into the 
oedipal structures, where language becomes an articulate language, 
subject to everyday analysis. Let us look a little more closely at this. 

In his 1938 paper “Family Complexes”, Lacan distinguishes three 
complexes. The first is what I will call the Refusal complex—Lacan 
calls it the Weaning complex, but he is clearly intending it to refer to 
processes of which weaning is but one particular, and quite late, form. 
The complex consists of the form of the first acceptances and refusals 
made by the child. There is at play here a very early form of negation, 
one totally anterior to the formation of the ego. Of course there is also 
present here what Lacan calls a subject. The later construction of the 
ego brings into being a new complex: Lacan calls it the Intrusion 
complex—it is organised around the mirror stage. So there are here 
two structures, that genetically appear each for a period of a year or 
so, the first from six or seven months before birth to around six 
months after birth and the second from six months to eighteen or 
twenty months of age. The end of this second period is also the point 
at which an “explosion of vocabulary” takes place, an explosion 
closely linked with the child’s ability to use metaphor. It is in the struc- 
tures that become accessible at this point that one finds the early path- 
ways into the Oedipus complex. 

Lacan's theory of the Oedipus is also, I think, fairly well-known. 
Starting from a relationship of primary love—however fraught and 
conflictual its nature, even to the stage of being seen as a state of 
hatred and primary loss—the child desperately defends this primary 
relationship from inroads made into it. The inroads come from the 
position of some other that the mother is seriously interested in—that 
is, libidinally interested in; this position is usually called the position 
of the father but it can be occupied by a person of either sex. Lacan 
claims that this father function in the Oedipus is there so as to intro- 
duce a very particular kind of negation: within an articulated 
language system, the prohibition “you shall not have this woman” has 
particular effects. According to Lacan, this negation differentiates the 
neurotic structure from the structure of psychosis. The child started its 
entry into this field by perceiving a lack in its love relation to the 
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mother—a lack that Lacan calls the lack or the want or desire of the 
mother: the oedipal warfare for Lacan is, then, a series of paths taken 
by the child in relation to this pair of terms—the “desire of the 
mother” [dM] and the “no of the father” [nF], and the symbolic struc- 
ture of this complex rewrites the structure of the previous complexes. 
This is an example of what Freud calls the primacy of the phallus— 
the primacy, that is, of this oedipal moment of loss and restitution: 


[dM]/[nF] 


So you have an original (S;R); it is overlaid with the glosses of the 
ego: I (S; R); and then, in the oedipal structure, the three registers are 
fully at play: SIR. The SIR is now subject to analysis, and by means of 
it the anterior complexes, as well as the material of the childhood 
loves, can be reconstituted—”’reconstructed” is Lacan’s term, calling 
up a reference to Freud. And the SIR takes on different appearances at 
different moments of the analysis: to begin with, at the start of the 
analysis, the Symbolic is only implicit. The work of analysis reverses 
this initial relation between the Imaginary and the Symbolic. And 
when this rendering explicit of the Symbolic is achieved, access can be 
gained to the impossibilities of the Real: 


V/S > S/JLS/I>R 


In this way the “constitution of reality” gives up its underlying 
secrets: the content of otherwise inaccessible material, access to which 
allows the analysand to begin to bear something of what is real. 


r/R ~ I/S 
1/S.(S;R) + R 


Limits are recognisable only within the Symbolic: (S;R); wrapping 
them with the field of the Imaginary misconstrues them. These two 
early complexes—the Refusal and Intrusion complexes—are 
analysable through an analysis of the Symbolic structure, a structure 
that is articulated in the oedipal and castration complexes. Within 
these latter complexes there is a structure that contains a “Fort-da” 
relation, a relation where the recuperation of loss is conceivable, a 
relation that founds the phallic nature of language. It is the analysis of 
these oedipal rewritings that gives access to the forms of relation to 
loss—of early relation to the object—that took shape in the early 
stages of life. Early limits are changed as the child enters new kinds 
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of space: the difficulties and conflicts that the child experiences in this 
process are experienced under the play of the complexes described by 
Lacan in his text of 1938. 

This 1938 text is readily available. But this is not at all the case with 
respect to the 1936 presentation that Lacan made at Marienbad: the 
version presented at Zurich after the Second World War is evidently a 
second edition of the earlier text. So what can we discover about the 
nature of Lacan’s claims in his original formulation of the mirror 
stage? In June 2000, in a presentation entitled “Jacques Lacan: le stade 
du miroir”, Elisabeth Roudinesco reconstructed some of the content 
of this paper of 1936. One proposed form of its title had been “The 
mirror stage: theory of a structural and genetic moment in the 
construction of reality”. In a presentation that had the form of a 
preliminary to his contribution at the Marienbad Congress, Lacan 
divided his topic into nine subsections. Here is the content of some of 
them: “the subject and the I’; “the subject, the I, and one’s own body”; 
“the expressivity and libido of the human form”; “refusal of weaning 
and the death drive”; “narcissism and the destruction of the vital 
object”; “fundamental symbolism”; and “the object refound within the 
Oedipus structure”. 

Roudinesco has also brought to the attention of historians the con- 
tent of an unpublished article that Lacan had written in April 1936, for 
Alexandre Kojeve. In this second essay three main themes appear: “the 
ego as a source of illusion and error”; “the I set out as the subject of 
desire’”, and “desire as the function of revelation of the truth of being”. 
Several things are apparent here: first, there is already, in 1936, a for- 
mulation of the méconnaisance of the ego; second, there is a prioritising 
of desire and its recognition, as an aim of analytical work; third, Lacan 
is aiming at a formulation of all of Freud’s variables within this new 
framework of the relations between the ego and the subject, and fourth, 
there is in the forefront the influence of a philosopher, Hegel. In using 
Hegel's theory of desire in this way, Lacan—although he could not have 
known it at the time—is basically going back to Freud, and reintroduc- 
ing this term “desire” —Begierde—back into Freud’s work, from where 
it was later somewhat systematically eliminated by Strachey. 

This philosophical orientation appealed to by Lacan was to 
progressively give way to a mathematisation of the basic terms of 
analysis, just as Bion, in England, in a parallel and almost simultane- 
ous way, had started from a philosophical orientation to the problems 
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of psychoanalysis—both of theory and of technique—and later moved 
progressively to a framework more dominated by questions of formal- 
isation and the methodologies of the sciences. Lacan was already 
formulating these themes in 1936, in his article “Beyond the ‘Reality 
Principle’ ”; the problem addressed by Lacan, throughout all his 
work, is how to maintain this theme of desire while moving to an 
analysis of the spaces that it inhabits. Some references to this can be 
found in Burgoyne (2003). 

Where does this leave us, then, in relation to Klein and Lacan? In 
the course of his Seminars, Lacan made some sixty to seventy refer- 
ences to the work of Klein—the first in “Family Complexes” in 1938, 
and the last in Seminar XXII—RSI—in 1975 (see Thomas, 2003). Let us 
try to gain an overview of these various references and relations. In 
the first instance, what Lacan calls symbolic identifications and imag- 
inary identifications are introjective and projective respectively. So 
Lacan’s SIR could be rewritten, if one so wished, as Introjection, 
Projection, and Real. Second, both Klein and Lacan insist on the 
importance of the primary relation to the mother. But for Lacan the 
Symbolic is primary, and all limits in the early life of the child are put 
into place by the child’s choice of pathways through this Symbolic 
structure. Lacan takes the Mother Imago of these early complexes to 
be primary, and to have a mortifying effect—the mortifying effect of 
I(M)—a relation that he will later formulate in terms of the mortifying 
effect of the signifier. Third, in terms of the superego, Lacan takes both 
forms of the superego—maternal and paternal—to be constructed 
from fundamental misunderstandings of the law: each are constituted 
by means of harsh and merciless misrepresentations of the law. In the 
case of the more archaic structure, it operates by insisting on 
masochistic rejections in the face of anxiety brought about by the 
threat of an immense loss. However, in Lacan’s view there is, under- 
lying this, a true law to the structure of the human soul: it is the law 
of desire. 

As well as repressive effects, there are sublimating effects brought 
into being by the setting up of these two forms. Lacan, like Freud and 
other analysts such as Nunberg and Lagache, distinguished the ideal 
ego from the ego-ideal. Each of these structures represents the inter- 
nalisation of authority, but the first functions in terms of an assumption 
of mastery while in the second there is a more serious recognition of the 
functioning of the Symbolic. Lacan differentiates between these two by 
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the following motif: the first is the young man in a red sports car with 
three young women: this is the ideal ego. But as Lacan points out, the 
car has been bought by the father—behind this ideal ego lies the ego- 
ideal. The ego-ideal for Lacan represents an internalisation—and recog- 
nition—of the law. The law, of course, is always there; internalisation 
misconstrues it. Any form of superego uses an ideal system in order to 
do its work: so you have these two ideal systems, the first an imaginary 
and projective formulation of the law and the second, on analysis, prov- 
ing to be the introjective form underlying the superego, the one that 
gives the personality a final fixing on the exit from the Oedipus. Lacan 
used his SIR to analyse these differences; the instruments may differ, 
but Lacan and Klein are investigating a common terrain. 

I have had to leave out many themes associated with these topics. 
I have claimed that we can rewrite SIR as “Introjection; Projection; 
Real”; we could in turn rewrite “Introjection; Projection; Real” as 
“Negation and Desire”. In doing so we would place an accent on the 
priority that Freud gave to the tension of desire, as well as on Hegel’s 
theme of the dialectic of desire. We would need to take care here with 
the relations of philosophy to psychoanalysis: in this field many prob- 
lems are raised that were unclear even to Freud. The multiple relations 
between the problems of psychoanalysis and those of philosophy are 
brought into question in these investigations. Lacan looked to the 
work of Alexandre Koyré to offer a resolution of these issues: Freud 
having raised these questions in 1932, Lacan tried to give them some 
further attention. 

I have tried to present central themes; in the course of a brief 
survey there are limits to what can be said. But I have attempted to 
show the points of close convergence between Lacan and Klein— 
particularly in their placing at the heart of their work the relation 
between introjective and projective identifications. Klein and Lacan do 
not mean the same thing by their use of these two terms; and they, 
moreover, give different accounts of the life history of the young child. 
But in any science there needs to be competing research programmes 
giving alternative accounts of the same field of problems: it is these 
differences that produce development in any field of science. The 
key to all of this is the following: the relations of psychoanalysis to 
philosophy, as well as the relations between psychoanalysis and the 
methods of the sciences, are at the heart of the problem of the relations 
between psychoanalytic theory and psychoanalytic technique. 
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Notes 


1. A similar problem—in relation to the misrepresentation introduced by 
the structure of fantasy—was being addressed by Susan Isaacs, even from 
the start of the 1930s; see Isaacs (1930). 

2. In the search for regions where the ego could be taken to be working as 
an ally of psychoanalytical technique, affect has sometimes been 
proposed as such a reliable domain. Anxiety has often been called the 
truthful affect, and John Klauber aimed to use it as an instrument to 
structure the psychoanalytical session. “What is today’s main anxiety?” 
he took to be the question that linked transference to defence, and that 
allowed the analysis of material. Compare Lacan’s corresponding ques- 
tion: “who is being addressed?” that is intended to liquidate the coun- 
tertransference feelings in the analyst. If the ego is to make judgments 
about affect, it is on surer ground in restricting its field to anxiety—but it 
extends this field, and does so regularly, as it shies away from approach- 
ing the Real. See Klauber (1981), particularly Chapter Five. 
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PART Il 


CHAPTER THREE 


Klein—Lacan: ego 


Lionel Bailly 


did not seek to contradict Freud, and always said he wanted to 
restore him. Freud never coined the terms “ego”, “superego” or 
“id”, but wrote in German “das Ich”, “uber-ich”, and “das Es”, which 
would translate simply and straightforwardly into “the I”, “super-I” 
and “the It”. Lacan sought to restore the subjectivity of “das Ich”, or 
“IT” as opposed to “ego”—the subjectivity of the person whose 
discourse he hears. As Joel Dor (1998) has pointed out: “The subject’s 
imaginary objectivation of himself is called the ego”, and “the ego 
takes itself for the I”. The ego is a fiction, human beings are largely 
oblivious of their own Subject; the ego is what a person says of 
him/herself; the Subject is the unrecognised self that is speaking. 
Psychoanalysis is about accompanying the patient towards his/her 
subjective truth, or towards the point where the objective “me” and 
the subjective “I” could be reconciled. 
There is no such distinction in Klein, and the Kleinain ego is quite 
close to the Lacanian subject. 
Klein, truly a scholar of Freudian thinking, relied on Freud’s 
fundamental framework while reading him in a way that makes room 
for her additions within that framework. She embraced the structural 


L acan was dissatisfied with the formulations of ego and id. He 
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model as the ground of analytic thinking. She pointed out that the ego 
developed out of the id, and that the ego reached deep down into the 
id and was therefore under the constant influence of unconscious 
processes. 

In her work with children Klein came to recognise that because 
there is a struggle between the life and death instincts from birth, 
anxiety generated by the death instinct was present from birth as well. 
The ego’s function of mastering anxiety must therefore also be opera- 
tive from the very beginning. 

The ego, Klein explains, responds to the fear of being destroyed 
by the death instinct by performing the functions of projection and 
introjection. By projecting, the ego deflects the death instinct 
outwards, and through introjection the ego takes in “something life- 
giving (first of all food) and thus binding the death instinct working 
within” (Klein, 1958, p. 238). 

Ego strength is considered a function of the fusion of the life and 
death instincts. The degree of this fusion is primarily determined by 
constitution. Where the life instinct, the capacity to love, predomi- 
nates, the ego and its primal function of integration will be strong; 
where the death instinct predominates it will be weak. 

Klein posits that the move from id to ego occurs through the intro- 
jection of “part objects”. The id instincts lead to an experience of 
good and bad breasts, which are projected and then introjected into 
the ego, shaping its nature and affecting its strength. The internalised 
good object comes to form the core of the ego around which it 
expands and develops. For when the ego is supported by the inter- 
nalised good object, it is more able to master anxiety and preserve life 
by binding with libido some portions of the death instinct operative 
within. 

The Lacanian view of the ego is first presented in his article on the 
mirror stage. 

The Mirror Stage sheds light on the formation of the I as we expe- 
rience it in psychoanalysis. The Mirror Stage is not an experiment but 
a mythical creation akin to the Oedipus complex. It has metaphoric 
qualities. 

It has a double aspect. First, it is an intellectual achievement, the 
logical and conscious discovery of the concept of I, thought for the 
first time as one, unique and different from others. Second, it is a 
process of negotiation of this newly found I and its image(s). 
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Plato says in Phaedrus (2005) that “Man’s intelligence has to exer- 
cise itself according to what is called an idea, moving from a multi- 
plicity of sensations towards unity, whose build-up is an act of 
reflection”. 

The image does not fit the expectation, does not feel like the I feels 
about itself. The image also imposes to the I certain qualities that it 
does not necessarily have or want. This leads to the constitution of an 
imaginary I, the ego. The ego is the result of a negotiation between 
perception and phantasy, and between representation (internal object) 
and perception (external object), ideal ego and external reality. 

Lacan said of the idea of the whole self precipitated by the baby’s 
encounter with its specular image: 


This form would, moreover, have to be called the “Ideal-I’ ... it will 
also be the root-stock of secondary identifications ... this form situ- 
ates the agency known as the ego, prior to its social determination, in 
a fictional direction that will forever remain irreducible for any single 
individual ... no matter how successful the dialectical synthesis by 
which he must resolve, as I, his discordance with his own reality. 
(Lacan, 1977, p. 76) 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The ego according to Klein: 
return to Freud and beyond 


Rachel B. Blass 


Introduction 


elanie Klein’s view of the ego touches upon a range of 
M analytic issues—narcissism, identity, conscience, thought 

and reality, development and cure—that are central to 
Kleinian analysis in her lifetime as well as today. But in this presenta- 
tion I will limit myself to the elucidation of Melanie Klein’s basic ideas 
on the essential nature of the ego; how she and her close colleagues 
conceptualised this agency of the mind. 

I think that one finds in the literature a tendency to downplay 
Klein’s concern with the complex metapsychology of Freud's thinking, 
and thus not to have really worked out a clear theory regarding the 
ego. As Elizabeth Spillius (2007) explains: 


Klein appears not to have been explicitly interested in the more 
abstract aspects of Freud’s theories, blurring distinctions that 
concerned Freud and leaving to others the matter of working out the 
theoretical underpinnings of her ideas and where they stand in rela- 
tion to Freud’s. (p. 32) 
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I see Klein differently. In my view her thinking is deeply grounded 
in Freud’s; she is truly a scholar of Freudian thinking. Her writings 
involve detailed readings of Freud’s texts and rely on in-depth knowl- 
edge of the entire corpus of his work. I also think that something is 
lost if we accept the oft-cited portrayal of Klein merely as a clinician 
concerned with clinical, relational experience, who eschews or blurs 
metapsychology. And so as I now elucidate Klein’s basic views on the 
ego, I will lay special emphasis on how she both grounds them in 
Freud and at the same time innovates. I will then address some 
contemporary objections to this understanding of Klein. Finally I will 
discuss how recognising the shared ground between Klein and Freud 
enhances our understanding of the complex nature of each thinker’s 
work regarding the ego, as well as their work more generally. 


Klein on the ego 
Setting the ground 
The foundational role of the structural model 


In discussing Klein’s views on the ego, I rely heavily on her 1958 paper 
“On the development of mental functioning” (Klein, 1958), in which 
she offers a clear presentation of them. This is how that paper opens: 


The paper I shall present is a contribution to metapsychology, an 
attempt to carry further Freud’s fundamental theories on this subject 
in the light of conclusions derived from progress in psycho-analytic 
practice. 


Freud’s formulation of mental structure in terms of id, ego and super- 
ego has become the basis for all psycho-analytic thinking. He made it 
clear that these parts of the self are not sharply separated from one 
another and that the id is the foundation of all mental functioning. The 
ego develops out of the id, but Freud gave no consistent indication at 
which stage this happens; throughout life the ego reaches deep down 
into the id and is therefore under the constant influence of uncon- 
scious processes. (p. 236) 


Already, one can see that Klein relies on Freud’s fundamental 
framework while reading him in a way that makes room for her addi- 
tions within that framework. She embraces the structural model as the 
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ground of analytic thinking, highlights Freud’s emphasis of the role 
of the id in all mental functioning, and takes note of the space Freud 
left for further clarification of the developmental process through 
which the ego evolves from the id and continues to relate to it 
throughout life. 


The integration of Freud’s dual instinct model and the early functions of 
the ego 


Klein further sets the ground for her contribution by addressing the 
importance of Freud’s dual instinct model and the need to integrate it 
with the structural model. This need became apparent to Klein in her 
work with children. She came to recognise that, because there is a 
struggle between the life and death instincts from birth (according to 
Freud (1920g)), anxiety generated by the death instinct is present from 
birth as well. The ego’s function of mastering anxiety must therefore 
also be operative from the very beginning. 

Klein was aware that Freud made some statements regarding the 
biological nature of the instincts that would not support this view. 
However, she points to other places where Freud notes the instincts’ 
meaningful psychological nature that requires the involvement of the 
ego. She concludes: 


I would say that in so far as Freud took the fusion and defusion of the 
two instincts as underlying the psychological conflict between aggres- 
sive and libidinal impulses, it would be the ego, and not the organism, 
which deflects the death instinct. (Klein, 1958, p. 237) 


Another Freudian objection to the psychological nature of the 
death instinct, and hence to the ego’s involvement in the defence 
against it, is that in the unconscious there can be no fear of death. Here 
Klein opposes Freud. Citing her own 1933 paper “The early develop- 
ment of conscience in the child” she affirms that the danger of being 
destroyed by the death instinct sets up tension in the ego that is felt 
by the ego as anxiety. 

The ego, Klein explains, responds to this anxiety by performing the 
functions of projection and introjection. By projecting it deflects the 
death instinct outwards, and through introjection the ego takes in 
“something life-giving (first of all food) and thus bind[s] . . . the death 
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instinct working within” (Klein, 1958, p. 238). Here, too, she notes her 
difference with Freud. In her view, he considered the deflection of the 
death instinct only as a process “whereby the death instinct directed 
against the self is turned into aggression against the object” (p. 238). 
According to Klein the aggression against the object in this instance is 
a defensive response to a persecutory object created through the 
projection of the death instinct. 

One consequence of Klein’s integration of the life and death 
instincts into the structural model is that ego strength is now consid- 
ered a function of the fusion of these instincts. The degree of this 
fusion is primarily determined by constitution. Where the life instinct, 
the capacity to love, predominates, the ego and its primal function of 
integration will be strong (Klein, 1952, p. 57). Where the death instinct 
predominates, it will be weak. 

In the course of life, however, external factors (especially the 
mother’s attitude) and fluctuations in the introjection and projection 
of the death instinct cause variations in the ego’s strength. They also 
affect the ego’s relations to its objects. To understand how, we need 
to take into account Klein’s special emphasis on early phantasies, 
particularly those related to the breast. 


The role of phantasies in relation to the breast and quality of the ego 


Klein’s elucidation of the special role of the breast in the ego’s projec- 
tive and introjective processes gives her conceptualisation of the ego 
much of its specific character. Klein explains her ideas as follows: 


From the beginning of life the two instincts attach themselves to 
objects, first of all the mother’s breast. I believe, therefore, that some 
light may be thrown on the development of the ego in connexion with 
the functioning of the two instincts by my hypothesis that the intro- 
jection of the mother’s feeding breast lays the foundation for all inter- 
nalization processes. According to whether destructive impulses or 
feelings of love predominate, the breast . . . is felt at times to be good, 
at times to be bad. The libidinal cathexis of the breast, together with 
gratifying experiences, builds up in the infant’s mind the primal good 
object, the projection on the breast of destructive impulses the primal 
bad object. (Klein, 1958, p. 238) 


She further explains that: 
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The need to master persecutory anxiety gives impetus to splitting the 
breast and mother, externally and internally, into a helpful and loved 
and, on the other hand, a frightening and hated object. (p. 238) 


And she emphasises that these loved and hated objects “are the proto- 
types of all subsequent internalized objects” (p. 238). 

Here we see how Klein’s central ideas on the role of early phantasy 
shape her view of the ego. She takes forward Freud's ideas on the ego 
as internalised object relations or the location of them (“the ego is a 
precipitate of abandoned object-cathexes and ... it contains the 
history of those object-choices” (Freud, 1923b, p. 29)). She does so by 
elaborating on the kind of early relations that are taken in. Our ego, 
from very early on, is composed of internalised good and bad part 
objects, and founded on our phantasies about these objects. In this 
way, Klein develops the relational role that Freud assigned to the ego 
alongside her contributions to the understanding of its functional role. 

This has strong implications for the ego’s development. As Klein 
(1958) explains: 


The internalized good object comes to form the core of the ego around 
which it expands and develops. For when the ego is supported by the 
internalized good object, it is more able to master anxiety and preserve 
life by binding with libido some portions of the death instinct opera- 
tive within. (p. 239) 


Two points regarding Klein’s emphasis of the early relational and 
structural functioning of the ego should be noted here. 

First, Klein was firm that she was taking up a strand of Freud's 
own thinking. To support this, she quotes from his “Analysis 
terminable and interminable” about “the existence and importance of 
original, innate distinguishing characteristics of the ego” (1937c, 
p. 240, cited in Klein, 1952, p. 57). This Freudian perspective is usually 
quoted by analysts associated with ego psychology (e.g., Hartmann, 
Beres, and Holder) and taken as a reference to the biological basis of 
the ego; that the ego can be autonomous of dynamic factors. Freud, 
however, seems to have a very different direction in mind, one that is 
much more in line with Klein’s relational thinking. In that same 
context in “Analysis terminable and interminable” Freud writes of the 
innate ego: 
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we know that we must not exaggerate the difference between inher- 
ited and acquired characteristics into an antithesis; what was acquired 
by our forefathers certainly forms an important part of what we 
inherit. When we speak of an “archaic heritage” we are usually think- 
ing only of the id and we seem to assume that at the beginning of the 
individual’s life no ego is as yet in existence. But we shall not overlook 
the fact that id and ego are originally one; nor does it imply any mysti- 
cal overvaluation of heredity if we think it credible that, even before 
the ego has come into existence, the lines of development, trends and 
reactions that it will later exhibit are already laid down for it. The 
psychological peculiarities of families, races, and nations ... allow of 
no other explanation. Indeed, more than this: analytic experience has 
forced on us a conviction that even particular psychical contents, such 
as symbolism, have no other sources than hereditary transmission . . .. 
(Freud, 1937c, p. 240). 


In other words, Freud not only posited an early ego, but sees it and 
the id with which it is closely tied as containers of psychical contents. 
This is much closer to a Kleinian view of the ego and the id than it is 
to an ego-psychological one. 

The second point to bear in mind is that, while Klein considers the 
early relational and structural functioning of the ego to be operative 
from birth, she nevertheless regards them as developing through 
interaction with the id, which is regarded as distinct from the ego in 
certain respects. (It is important to see the role of the id in Klein’s 
thinking about the ego). 

Let us turn now to the matter of development. 


The development of the ego 


In speaking of the development of the ego we need to focus on three 
issues: (1) the development from id to ego, (2) that from ego to super- 
ego, and (3) developments within the ego. 


From id to ego 


From what we have just heard on phantasies in relation to the breast, 
we see how Klein posits that the move from id to ego occurs through 
the introjection of part objects. The id instincts lead to an experience 
of good and bad breasts that are projected and then introjected into 
the ego, shaping its nature and affecting its strength. 
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In the second paper presented during the Controversial 
Discussions (and then published in a collection that appeared in 1952), 
Paula Heimann further clarifies this Kleinian contribution by detailing 
the processes involved and by grounding them in Freud’s thinking. 
She emphasises Freud’s ideas on the role of perception in the forma- 
tion of the ego and in its functioning, and then states: 


Perception and its component operations (attention, taking notice of, 
storing in memory, judging, etc.) are bound up with introjection and 
projection, and it is these processes of adding something new to the 
self or ridding it of something of its own which have an inestimable 
share in the modification of the original id into the ego ... These 
mechanisms of introjection and projection represent not only an essen- 
tial part of the function of the ego, they are the roots of the ego, the 
instruments for its very formation. To appreciate the role which intro- 
jection and projection play in early development in the function of 
perception leads us to realize that perception cannot be divorced from 
object-relation. (Heimann, 1952, p. 126) 


In other words, the process of perception is not a psychologically 
neutral, objective cognitive event. Rather, it is a form of object rela- 
tionship in which projection and introjection come into play. 

Recommending that we “reconsider ego-development from 
another angle” (Heimann, 1952), Heimann goes on to explicitly distin- 
guish between objective and subjective views of perception. In this way, 
she clarifies the sense in which we may consider object relations to be 
pervasively present. She writes: 


Objectively the stimuli which impinge upon the id and enforce 
perception and ego formation come from physical (animate or inani- 
mate) nature and from human beings, the persons surrounding the 
infant. But in subjective experience, which to begin with is bodily 
sensation, the world and its stimuli mean the feeding mother ... 
Phenomena which are in fact caused by natural events, and are 
perceived by the infant as sensations fusing with or interfering with 
his instinctual needs, are by him attributed to his feeding mother and 
interpreted in oral terms. (pp. 126-127) 


In other words, we may speak of non-psychical influences on the 
id and ego in an objective sense, but in terms of experience they are 
meaningful and hence relational. Consequently, Heimann explains, while 
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a range of early perceptions impact the development of the ego, “The 
first perception of importance must be essentially the sensations of 
receiving by mouth, sucking, swallowing, spewing.” And she main- 
tains that observation of infants of a few months of age confirm the 
personal, relational nature of perception; how “Mouth and hands and 
eyes and ears take in and absorb the object of his curiosity” (p. 127). 

Heimann is uncertain about the exact dating of the differentiation 
of the ego from the amorphous id; but she says that, conceptually, the 
ego begins with the “first introjections of another psychological 
entity” (p. 128). However, while acknowledging such a moment of 
transition between id and ego, Heimann also stresses the close affin- 
ity between the two. And she sees their differentiation as a continuous 
process whereby a range of functions evolve. The infant's first activi- 
ties (e.g., sucking) are an expression of both ego and id, or of an 
“incipient ego” (Heimann, 1952). This is the ego, Klein tells us, that is 
already functioning from birth. 

Heimann concludes these thoughts on the development of the ego 
from the id by stating that “Melanie Klein’s findings concerning ego- 
formation are fully in line with Freud’s work, although there is at 
present no general acceptance of this” (p. 130). When it comes to 
super-ego formation, however, she acknowledges that the matter is 
different. There, Klein diverged from Freud in important ways. 


From ego to superego 


Like Freud, Klein maintained that the superego is a differentiated part 
of the ego, which, in a sense, sets itself over and against the rest of the 
ego. She emphasises her agreement with his remarks in “Dissection of 
the psychical personality” regarding (a) the development of the super- 
ego through the splitting of the ego and (b) how the superego consists 
of unconscious introjections of parental objects (Freud, 1933a, p. 58). 
It is well known, however, that Klein posited an early development 
of the superego. In contrast to Freud, she thought this occurred prior 
to the resolution of the Oedipus complex. In fact, according to Klein, 
the processes of introjection that are the basis of the superego begin at 
birth and the superego emerges in the second quarter of the first year. 
This is, I think, her main point of divergence from Freud who, in some 
of his explicit statements, held that “the identifications with the 
parents are the heir of the Oedipus complex and only succeed if the 
Oedipus complex is successfully overcome” (Klein, 1958, p. 239). 
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As in her elaborations on the ego, Klein’s understanding of super- 
ego formation centres on the involvement of the life and death 
instincts, and of phantasies regarding good and bad objects. The 
superego evolves from the ego’s projection of life and death instincts 
into a split-off part of itself. I quote: 


The ego, supported by the internalized good object and strengthened 
by the identification with it, projects a portion of the death instinct into 
that part of itself which it has split off—a part which thus comes to be 
in opposition to the rest of the ego and forms the basis of the super- 
ego. Accompanying this deflection of a portion of the death instinct is 
a deflection of that portion of the life instinct which is fused with it. 
(1958, p. 240) 


Here she is talking of the role of the instincts; but, as she did when 
discussing the ego, she quickly introduces the object as well. This 
accounts for the specific qualities of the superego. She writes: 


Along with these deflections, parts of the good and bad objects are 
split off from the ego into the superego. The superego thus acquires 
both protective and threatening qualities. (p. 240) 


Interestingly Klein has a much more maternal image of the super- 
ego than Freud did. She writes: 


The superego—being bound up with the good object and even striv- 
ing for its preservation—comes close to the actual good mother who 
feeds the child and takes care of it; but since the superego is also under 
the influence of the death instinct, it partly becomes the representative 
of the mother who frustrates the child, and its prohibitions and accu- 
sations arouse anxiety. (Klein, 1958, p. 240) 


It is commonly thought that Klein saw the superego as very harsh. 
Indeed, her conceptualisation of it evolved, in part, through encoun- 
ters with the savage aspects of the superego in pre-oedipal children 
with which she worked. She understood this quality of the superego 
to be a consequence of the phantastic nature of the children’s introjec- 
tions. In her later work (e.g., 1958), however, Klein distinguishes 
between terrifying objects (or alternately idealised ones that are 
formed to protect from the terrifying ones) and the kinds of objects 
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that form the superego. The former are split off from the ego, 
constantly rejected, and sent off into the unconscious. The latter, that 
involve a greater fusion of the instincts, could be integrated into the 
superego. Thus Klein could affirm that: 


To some extent, when development goes well, the superego is largely 
felt as helpful and does not operate as too harsh a conscience. (p. 241) 


As in the case of the relations between ego and id, the ego and 
superego are not always clearly differentiated. (This lack of clear 
distinctions is also characteristic of Freud’s structural model, and he 
warned his readers not to regard his schemas too concretely.) Thus, 
the boundaries between objects split off from the ego and those more 
tolerated and integrated into the superego are “fluid” according to 
Klein (1958). The effort to integrate split-off parts is ongoing, and 
Klein is sensitive to the different structural levels at which this may 
take place.’ 

This leads us to the issue of development within the ego. 


Evolving capacities within the ego 


In brief, Klein sees development of the ego in terms of a growing 
capacity to integrate one’s objects. One major way in which she 
describes this growth is through her model of positions. In the para- 
noid-schizoid position, the splitting-off of very bad and very good 
objects predominates. In the depressive position, a lessening of frag- 
mentation takes place, and integration and synthesis become more 
possible. Regarding the depressive position, Klein (1958) states: 


At this stage the injured object is no longer predominantly felt as a 
persecutor but as a loved object towards whom feeling of guilt and the 
urge to make reparation are experienced. This relation to the loved 
injured object goes to form an important element in the superego. ... 
if persecutory anxiety is not excessive and the capacity for love is 
strong enough, the ego becomes increasingly aware of its psychic real- 
ity and more and more feels that it is its own destructive impulses 
which contribute to the spoiling of its objects. Thus injured objects, 
which were felt to be bad, improve in the child’s mind and approxi- 
mate more to the real parents; the ego gradually develops its essential 
function of dealing with the external world. (p. 242) 
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Klein not only held that these processes evolve in the course of the 
child’s development; she also considered the integration of phantasies 
into the ego to be an ongoing effort throughout life. The success of this 
leads towards psychic well-being—like Freud, towards a capacity to 
see what is real—and its failure to pathology. (The phantasies that 
remain outside of the integrated ego or unintegrated within the ego are 
what are responsible for distortion and pathological manifestations). 

In a review of developments in Kleinian thinking that appeared in 
1952, Joan Riviere comments that the issue of ego-development had 
become more controversial during the twenty preceding years. It 
became, in place of the dating of the genesis of the superego, the main 
focus of opposition to Klein’s views (Riviere, 1952, p. 246). Klein’s crit- 
ics held that a conflict in the ego between the instincts was not possi- 
ble before the establishment of a synthetic function within the ego. In 
her response to this critique, Riviere argues that clinical observation 
supports the notion of early conflict and a synthetic function. 
Furthermore, she points to purely metapsychological considerations 
that, she maintains, “are common ground among all analysts” 
(Riviere, 1952, p. 246). What she has in mind is the fact that 


Libido itself (Eros) is defined by Freud as a force serving the purpose 
of preservation, propagation and unification, i.e., its function is a 
synthetic one; 


And she adds: 


We do not understand the view that at any period of life there could 
be no synthetic function in operation. (Riviere, 1952, p. 246) 


Once again, it is the Kleinian reliance on the instincts, on the “inte- 
grating and disintegrating forces” of the id, that justify the Kleinian 
view of the ego. They are the forces that underlie the ego’s functionality. 

There is one more dimension of the ego that we must now consider. 


The ego as an object of phantasy and the impact of this on ego 
functioning 


During one of the Controversial Discussions, Susan Isaacs made the 
following clarification regarding phantasy and the ego: 
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Now, one of the “results of the phantasy of introjection” is the process 
of introjection. It is not an actual bodily eating up and swallowing, but 
it does lead to actual, “real” alterations in the ego. These come about 
as a result of such a phantasy as, e.g.: “I have got a good breast inside 
me”. Or it may be “I have got a bitten-up, torturing bad breast inside 
me—I must kill it and get rid of it” and the like. These beliefs, which 
are figments, yet lead to real effects to profound emotions, actual 
behaviour towards external people, profound changes in the ego, 
character and personality, symptoms, inhibitions and capacities. 
(Isaacs, 1943, p. 555) 


And she continues: “Materially, phantasies are fictions: psychically, 
they are realities, having real effects” (p. 555). 

Here we see another way in which the Kleinian view of phantasy 
has a major impact on the view of the ego. The ego is not just a func- 
tion, or the location or container of internalised object relations, or 
phantasies of them. The ego is also the object of our phantasies. We 
phantasise its functions, what it contains, how things were inter- 
nalised or projected into it (as we do in relation to body parts). And 
what is truly fascinating about these phantasies, and what is unique 
to phantasies about the mind, is that these phantasies affect the mind. 
If I phantasise that my ego is filled with a bitten-up, torturing bad breast 
inside me my thinking will be choppy and destructive rather than 
coherent and constructive. If I phantasise that I have cut to pieces an 
internalised good object, my view of the world will be fragmented. In 
turn, my thinking will be creative and coherent if I phantasise good 
objects inside me. As Isaacs writes in her 1945 response to Marjorie 
Brierly’s “Notes on metapsychology as process theory”: 


The ego itself could not develop without the phantasy of incorporation 
and the process of introjection, since, as Freud shows, it makes possible 
knowledge of the external world and reality-testing. (1945, p. 59) 


These effects on the ego are not the result of magical thinking. It’s 
not that my mind simply becomes what I choose to imagine. Rather, 
my mind is a function of my imaginations. To internalise a good object 
that strengthens ego functioning means or is on a subjective level to 
have a phantasy of a nourishing breast. To split, or dissociate (weak- 
ening ego functioning) is to have a phantasy of spitting out parts of 
my mind, or preventing intercourse between parental objects of our 
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mind. Our dynamic relationships, rather than some objective process, 
are, as Klein teaches us, what shape the functioning of the mind. 

This idea is greatly developed by later generations of Kleinian 
analysts, who have a noted interest in how our phantasies attack our 
thinking, allow us to digest our thoughts, create isolated areas of 
retreat within the ego, etc. Klein and her contemporary colleagues, 
however, took care to ground this conception of phantasy in ego func- 
tioning and in the writings of Freud (e.g., his 1925h paper, “Negation” 
(see Isaacs, 1945)).° 


Return to Freud and beyond 


I hope this account of Klein’s theories about the fundamental nature 
of the ego, and its sources, functioning and development, has made it 
possible to see how she both relied on Freud and furthered his think- 
ing. She took his structural model very seriously, and was concerned 
with the id, its instincts and how it informs the ego. She was also 
concerned with the functions of the ego and how these evolve. She 
added to the model by developing ideas about the life and death 
instincts, and about the role of projection and introjection in their 
operation. Undoubtedly, her thinking on the nature of the phantasies 
and object relations involved in ego functioning and development 
constitute important contributions. But these are made through 
dialogue with Freud. 


Some contemporary Kleinian objections and their shortcomings 


As I noted earlier, some contemporary Kleinians suggest that Klein 
departs more radically from Freud in her conception of the ego. We can 
now better understand the limitations of such claims. Hanna Segal, for 
example, questions Klein’s acceptance of Freud’s structural model. She 
holds that the id per se is unnecessary to Klein’s thought, the ego being 
all that is needed for her formulations. Segal (1997) writes: 


If she [Klein] were here she might not agree with me; but my own view 
of the Kleinian model does not actually include the id as a structure. I 
view it more as the ego, being the I, which has perceptions, instincts, 
and desires which express themselves in object relationships. (p. 159) 
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It would seem that Segal objects to an id structure because its exis- 
tence would imply that there are experiences or forces in the person 
that exist independently of object relations, which occur in the ego. 
She holds that Klein’s emphasis on the centrality of object relations 
would not allow for this. Ron Britton takes a similar line of thinking.’ 

The fact is, however, that Klein made explicit reference to the role 
of the id, and, apparently, would have disagreed with Segal’s reading. 
She purposefully chose not to regard all inner dynamics and conflicts 
solely in terms of the ego. Moreover, she thought there was no contra- 
diction between the existence of instincts that set the defences of the 
ego into action and the fact that object relations are the primary deter- 
minant of the psyche and inherently tied to the drives. Like Freud, she 
posited an intimate tie between the id and the ego, the different struc- 
tures being “shaded off into each other” (Klein, 1958, p. 244). But she 
nevertheless chose to maintain that they are different. As she writes in 
her discussion of Hartmann’s “The mutual influences in the develop- 
ment of the ego and the id”: 


It is inherent in Freud’s conception of the life and death instincts that 
the id as the reservoir of the instincts operates ab initio. With this con- 
ception I fully agree. (Klein, 1952, p.57, published originally in the PSC) 


It may be suggested that in this agreement, Klein expresses an 
interest with experiences and forces prior to their appearance within 
object relationships. She also makes it clear that she considered 
Freud's id to be a psychologically relevant construct rather than a 
biological entity of little value to the clinical understanding of the indi- 
vidual. This fits with Susan Isaacs’ stress on Freud’s conceptualisation 
of the id as the structure that offered mental expression to somatic 
processes. Isaacs (1948) writes: 


Thus phantasy is the link between the id impulse and the ego mecha- 
nism, the means by which the one is transmuted into the other. “I want 
to eat that and therefore I have eaten it” is a phantasy which represents 
the id impulse in the psychic life; it is at the same time the subjective 
experiencing of the mechanism or function of introjection. (p. 92) 


Isaacs’ concern with understanding the functions of the ego in part 
determines her recognition of the role of the id in Kleinian thinking. 
She adds a little later: 
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When studied in detail, every variety of ego-mechanism can be seen 
to arise from specific sorts of phantasy, which in the last resort have 
their origin in instinctual impulses. “The ego is a differentiated part of 
the id.” A mechanism is an abstract general term describing certain 
mental processes which are experienced by the subject as unconscious 
phantasies. (p. 96) 


Early Kleinians were thus concerned with understanding the id 
impulses, as well as the objective functions of the ego that underlie its 
subjective experiences. 

This concern also belies contemporary objections that Klein had 
moved away from Freud’s structural model in the fact that the self, 
rather than the ego, was what was relevant to her thinking. Britton 
(2003), for example, writes: 


Klein used the world self to mean the whole person and the word ego 
for that part of the self that others these days would call the subjec- 
tive-self. (p. 93) 


Indeed Klein (like Freud) did use the term ego to refer specifically 
to the subjective self and its primary relational nature. However, as we 
have seen, she (like Freud) also considered the ego to be a structure 
responsible for certain functional tasks. 

In sum, contrary to what is implied in these contemporary studies 
of Klein, we have seen a fundamental adoption by Klein of Freud’s 
structural model, with differentiated parts and functions in interac- 
tion. These have some independence from object relations, although 
they are not to be equated with biological structures or forces. They 
find subjective (albeit not experiential) psychic expression in phan- 
tasy. In other words, Klein continued to be invested in Freud’s 
metapsychology even as she developed her clinical focus. One did not 
come at the expense of the other. As in Freud, these two dimensions 
of her work were interrelated, and both were necessary. 

It is important to take note of this interrelation for several reasons 
that I will now briefly outline. 


The value of recognising Klein’s affinity with Freud 


First, when the metapsychological dimension of Klein’s work is 
neglected, a false opposition between her approach and that of Freud 
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is established. This distorts both Freud and Klein. In his concern with 
the id, instincts, and ego functions, Freud is seen to focus on abstract 
and objectivistic forms of thinking that stand in the way of sensitive 
clinical work. In contrast, Klein is considered the object relational, 
subjectivist clinician. This dichotomy is mistaken. Both maintained 
theoretical and clinical, abstract and relational, objective and subjec- 
tive models. 

In addition to allowing us a truer picture of both Freud and Klein, 
recognising this shared ground strengthens the explanatory power of 
psychoanalytic thinking and practice. The objective models that Freud 
set forth ground Klein’s contributions regarding object relations. For 
example, we have seen that Riviere points out how the Kleinian view 
on the early date of conflict and integration within the ego is based on 
the primary nature of the instincts and their destructive and integra- 
tive tendencies. Likewise, the Kleinian view of introjection and projec- 
tion rests on objective ideas regarding ego functioning and defence 
that are at the heart of Freud’s thinking (e.g., his model of splitting or 
perception). In turn, we may see how Klein’s thinking on early object 
relations, phantasy, and the coexistence of subjective and objective 
levels of understanding ground and elaborate Freud’s metapsycho- 
logical ideas on the ego (e.g., regarding the subjective aspects of 
perception, the nature of its early objects, various levels of splitting). 
It allows for the integration of his structural model with his dual 
instinct theory. 

By recognising the Freudian metapsychology as the grounds of 
Klein’s thinking it is also possible to better appreciate the scope of her 
thinking. Like Freud, Klein offers not only a model of clinical practice, 
but also a broader view of the mind and human development. She 
goes beyond the subjectivity of relationships within the analytic 
setting to describe the origin and evolution of subjectivity itself. 
Through her ideas on instincts, phantasy and the introjection of rela- 
tionships into the ego, we see that Klein and her colleagues elucidate 
the transformation of man from a physical entity into a psychical 
one—that is, his development from an “it” to an ego. Their reflections 
on the emergence of the ego not only trace the developmental process 
that the child undergoes, but also conceptualise what it means to 
become a person, and what is needed for this.° In other words, Klein 
offers a theory of the person’s becoming, and not merely a theory of 
his dynamics. 
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Another reason to recognise the metapsychological nature of 
Klein’s thinking is that it shapes her clinical theory. True, our imme- 
diate level of understanding and interpretation is in terms of the 
dynamics of phantasied object relations. But how we construe these 
relations is implicitly influenced by our ideas regarding ego functions, 
the impact of the instincts, the basic underlying tendencies of the 
mind, and the non-psychical level from which the mind emerges. The 
metapsychological level of thinking preserves the primal force, depth, 
and richness of the conflicts and phantasies that we encounter clini- 
cally and that are thought to be at the foundation of human nature. 

When left to the subjective relational level only, one is pulled to 
understanding in terms of the experienced, in terms of what is present 
to the mind and the interpersonal interaction. (The triangularity of 
thinking and understanding is then lost (see Britton, 2004)). The death 
instinct then becomes more of an aggressive tendency that appears 
under certain interpersonal constellations, not an essential force 
pulling towards death with which we all must contend. Envy loses its 
essential destructive nature, its value viewed as determined by contin- 
gent factors, such as how one feels about one’s envy. And the ego 
comes to be regarded as a residue of experienced relationships rather 
than an agency that embodies the psychical dimension of phantasied 
relationships, determined and shaped by instincts and defences 
against them, as these emerge from the objectivity of our physical 
nature. It is the latter, more complex view of the ego that, as I hope we 
have seen, lies at the foundation of Klein’s thinking. 

Finally, pointing to the affinity between Klein and Freud is espe- 
cially significant within the context of a debate with Lacanian 
approaches. To ground such a debate, it is important to put aside the 
assumption that one of these analytic approaches involves a return to 
Freud, while the other a departure from him. It is, rather, on the basis 
of both sides’ claims that they are continuing Freud’s legacy that the 
relationship between the two may be meaningfully investigated. 


Notes 


1. “[A] part of the ego, as Freud described in the New Introductory Lectures 
(3), comes to ‘stand over’ against the other part as a result of the ego 
splitting itself. He made it clear that this split-off part performing many 
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functions is the superego. He also stated that the superego consists of 
certain aspects of the introjected parents and is largely unconscious” 
(Klein, 1958, p. 239). 

At points the structural location of the objects becomes a rather complex 
matter in Klein’s writing and seems to be multiple. For example, she says 
that: “The contrast between persecutory and idealized, between good 
and bad objects—being an expression of life and death instincts and 
forming the basis of phantasy life—is to be found in every layer of the 
self” (1958, p. 241). 

Susan Isaacs (1945, p. 59) writes: “As I... pointed out, Freud (1925h, 
p- 369) showed that in his view phantasy is the link between the 
id-impulse and the ego-mechanism, the means by which the one is 
transmuted into the other .... The phantasy ‘I should like to eat that’ is 
... representative of the id-impulse in the psychic life, and, at the same 
time, it is the subjective experience of the mechanism or process of 
introjections”. 

Britton would also have Klein do away with the id. He writes: 


Melanie Klein used the term “the id” in her early work, but later 
she acknowledged that she had used the term loosely or incor- 
rectly and went on to emphasize that “the unconscious” as she 
used it also consisted of “the unconscious ego and the unconscious 
super-ego” (Klein, 1958, pp. 243-244). Clearly she was happier 
using the term the unconscious than the id (Britton, 2003, p. 93). 


However, what Klein actually says in the context referred to seems quite 
different. She writes: 


I have emphasized that the dynamics of the mind are the result of 
the working of the life and death instincts, and that in addition to 
these forces the unconscious consists of the unconscious ego and 
soon of the unconscious superego. It is part of this concept that I 
regard the id as identical with the two instincts. Freud has in many 
places spoken about the id, but there are some inconsistencies in 
his definitions. In at least one passage, however, he defines the id 
in terms of instincts only; he says in the New Introductory Lectures 
(3:13): “Instinctual cathexes seeking discharge—that, in our view, 
is all that the id contains. It seems, indeed, as if the energy of these 
instinctual impulses is in a different condition from that in which 
it is found in the other regions of the mind. 


My concept of the id, from the time I wrote The Psycho-Analysis of 
Children, has been in accordance with the definition contained in 
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the above quotation; it is true that I have occasionally used the 
term id more loosely in the sense of representing the death instinct 
only or the unconscious. 


Britton’s view may be contrasted with Rosenfeld’s (1952, p. 71), that “The 
contribution of internalized objects to the ego and their relation to the id 
are also of vital importance” (my italics). 

5. Wesee this most clearly in Heimann’s struggle with dating the formation 
of the ego and her conclusion that conceptually it is the moment “of the 
first introjections of another psychological entity” (1952, p. 128). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The ego and the other in 
Lacan’s return to Freud 


Eva D. Bahovec 


acques Lacan described his contribution to the psychoanalytic 

movement with a short formula: that of a “return to Freud”. His 

idea of a “return” has been, and still is, a constant inspiration for 
a re-reading of Freud, as well as for a re-reading of basic notions of 
modern philosophy. 

The idea of a return to Freud first relates to Lacan’s early invention, 
which he called “the mirror stage”. The mirror stage, which actually 
figures as Lacan’s first major conceptual development, was presented 
at the Marienbad International Conference on Psychoanalysis in 1936, 
then rewritten for an 1948 encyclopedia article, to be finally published 
in 1949 in the form we know it today: “The mirror stage as formative of 
the function of the I as revealed in psychoanalytic experience”. This is 
also the version of the text that was finally reprinted in Ecrits in 1966. 
The mirror stage was described by Lacan as a polemic, and it was 
meant to offer a means to oppose the increasingly influential American 
ego-psychology. 

Until 1930 a number of direct followers of Freud brought much 
support to each of his inventions. After that time, the “orthodoxy” on 
the grounds of consensus disappeared. Deviations from Freud’s 
insistence on Spaltung, and the “dialectic of the subject”, related to the 
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silence of the death drive, were spreading (Silvestre & Brousse, 1985, 
p. 364). This brought about a different view of psychoanalytic cure 
and practice. The therapeutic process was now supposed to change 
reciprocal relations between different instances, and to put the ego 
once again into the centre of subjectivity (Silvestre & Brousse, 1985, 
p. 367). The new stress on the decisive role of the ego resulted in the 
“strengthening of the ego” doctrine of the cure. 

It is in opposition to these new developments in the psychoana- 
lytic movement that Lacan introduced the notion of “the formation of 
the ego” on the basis of the mirror stage. It helped him precisely to 
“return to Freud”, as his famous formula for a re-reading of Freud 
would later suggest (Lacan, 1989, p. 126). It also helped him to estab- 
lish a distance from ego-psychology, along with the “strengthening of 
the ego” doctrine of the cure, while it also included a criticism of the 
“American way of life” as such. It is in this triple context that Lacan’s 


TQ 


re-reading of Freud’s “ego” turns out to be of crucial importance. 


The imaginary ego of the mirror stage 


Lacan first elaborated his notion of the ego in the context of his first 
ingenious invention, that of the mirror stage. The ego of the mirror 
stage, starting from approximately the sixth month, is a polemic 
against the idea of a strong and all-round ego, figuring as a centre of 
human subjectivity. It is on basis of this polemic that Lacan developed 
a whole new idea of the first emergence of a child’s ego by intro- 
ducing the instance of “the other” into Freud’s teaching, and into 
psychoanalysis as such. 

Lacan’s notion of the mirror stage is a very serious endeavour to 
keep together, in their conceptual as well as practical intertwining, the 
ego, the body, and the gaze, along with his new definition of “the ideal 
ego” and of identification. His starting point is a series of empirical 
observations: that of mimicry and the visual fusion of an organism 
with its environment, that of psychasthenic experiences of phantas- 
matic reunion with the universe, and, most importantly, that of the 
little child, being able to recognise him- or herself in the mirror (in 
contrast to the young chimpanzee’s “misrecognition” of his mirror 
image). This “empirical” ground is supplemented by Jean-Paul Sartre 
in his notion of the ego from his canonical book Being and Nothingness 
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(2003). Lacan’s final version of the text made the reference to “contem- 
porary philosophy of being and nothingness” quite explicit (Lacan, 
1989, p. 7). It is in Sartre’s work that the instance of the Other is fore- 
grounded, and one could even say that Sartre has developed his own 
idea of the “split subject” (Miller, 1995, p. 234). 

In defining the process of child self-recognition, Lacan first 
explains its “temporal dialectic’. The mirror stage is a moment in the 
natural maturation of the human child, in which he or she recognises 
himself or herself in the mirror. The child suddenly “sees himself”, 
which, Lacan suggests, could be explained as a kind of an Aha- 
Erlebniss (Lacan, 1989, p. 1). To put it ironically: if the infant were able 
to talk at that age, he or she would most probably be saying “Aha, this 
is me!” Or perhaps even “I see myself seeing myself”. 

What does Lacan’s expression “the temporal dialectic” actually 
mean? This “seeing oneself” and this Aha-Erlebniss is a moment in 
natural development that actually projects the individual out of this 
natural development, and out of the chronological time related to it. 
This is why the term “stage” is misleading. The mirror stage is actu- 
ally not a stage, in the sense that it is not a certain period in the child’s 
development. It is a “moment”, an a-temporal moment, and a moment 
that breaks with the very dimension of chronological temporality. 
That is why Lacan calls it a dramatic moment, or simply a “drama” 
(Lacan, 1989, p. 5). And it is precisely at this dramatic moment that the 
first outline of the self is constituted. The human child, as opposed to 
the chimpanzee, recognises itself in its own image, and this recogni- 
tion produces a “me” (“je” as opposed to the “moi”: the “1’). This is an 
age at which the child is actually still quite helpless; it cannot stand 
up without help, and its movements are uncoordinated. However, the 
little child recognises itself as Gestalt, as a perfect form, an ideal: “this 
form would have to be called an ideal-I.” (Lacan, 1989, p. 2). The 
linguistic time in which this moment or drama has to be grasped is 
futur antérieur, since it anticipates what is yet to come: a self-govern- 
ing and autonomous person. 

The ego that is produced in this “moment” is a counterpart to the 
“fragmented body”. A parallel product of this operation (of “the 
formation of the ego”) is the body in pieces, so vividly illustrated in 
the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch (Lacan, 1989, p. 5). And—this is 
the essence of Lacan’s “dialectic’—it is produced as something that 
was there before, in the anteriority of the “moment”. Or, better still, it 
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is produced as always being already there. This first constitution of 
the image of the body is thus produced retroactively, in a backward 
projection. That is why Lacan’s “dialectic of time” comes rather close 
to what was described by Freud as that of a deferred action, of 
Nachtrdglichkeit. 

To summarise: the mirror stage is the first formation of the child’s 
ego. As such, it anticipates what is yet to come, and projects into the 
past what was seemingly there from the very beginning. The subject 
“anticipates in a mirage the maturation of his power” (Lacan, 1989, 
p- 3), and it is precisely this anticipatory model that enables us to 
postulate what was there before. 

However, it has to be constantly kept in mind that this first 
formation of the ego, as well as all the subsequent ones, is a basic 
méconnaissance, a missed encounter, a lure (Lacan, 1989, p. 7). There is 
“always already” a primordial gap around which the notion of the 
ego, as well as that of Lacan’s “return to Freud” evolves. This is a 
moment, a break, and a “drama”, in which what has been before and 
what is yet to come are formed: the unified ego and the fragmented 
body. The semblance of Gestalt goes hand in hand with the body in 
bits and pieces. 

To put it more precisely in the following three points: first, the 
“me”, or the ego, recognises itself in the mirror as something that it is 
not (a Gestalt, an ideal image, an ideal ego), second, the me/ego recog- 
nises itself as such at a moment in which it is not that, and third, the 
me/ego recognises itself in its own image there, where it is not—the 
image is out there, in the mirror, in the exteriority. This is why Lacan 
defines the formation of the ego as a formation of an alienated self. 
Furthermore, the child’s image is but a semblant, something that is not, 
but seems to be, a fiction. Presenting itself as a whole, unified, and 
ideal, the ego is actually nothing more than a conglomeration of imag- 
inary identifications. The ego of the mirror stage is a pure fiction, just 
as the “stage” of the mirror stage is not a chronological stage at all. 

Lacan’s imaginary ego is marked by an ambivalence that is char- 
acteristic of Freud’s work (Laplanche & Pontalis, 1967, p. 19). It is an 
ego of identification with the ideal, while at the same time the mirror 
image “out there” is a threatening one. It is an image of hatred, close 
to a “paranoic alienation” (Lacan, 1989, p. 6). 

This is how Lacan returns to Freud: by putting together his 
main trains of thought while going in the opposite direction, to 
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ego-psychology: this opposite direction would bring about a new 
meaning of the fundamental concepts of psychoanalysis. “Opposite” 
means opposite to three notions: that of the American way of life, of 
ego-psychology, and of the strengthening of the ego as in the ego- 
psychology principle of the therapeutic process. Distancing himself 
from “the American Other” (Gallop, 1985, p. 55), Lacan literally went 
east, to Vienna, “the eternal city of Freudian discovery”, where he 
then gave his famous lecture specifically on “The Freudian thing, or 
the meaning (sens) of the return to Freud” (Lacan, 1989, p. 126). He 
takes us there via Freud’s psychoanalytic technique, and his advice to 
doctors on how to “direct” the cure (Lacan, 1989, p. 250). Actually, it 
is no coincidence that Lacan’s first two seminars were devoted to 
Freud’s technical writings (Lacan, 1988a), and to his notion of the ego 
(Lacan, 1988b). 

The ego of the mirror stage institutes the dimension of the imagi- 
nary: the imaginary ego, which is correlative to the specular other of 
the image—the imaginary other. This imaginary “small other” should 
not to be mixed up with the big Other, introduced by Lacan in a 
further step in his return to Freud, instituting the order of the 
Symbolic. 


The ego and the (symbolic) subject 


The next “stage” of Lacan’s elaboration of the ego goes hand in hand 
with his “psychoanalytical” re-reading of Descartes and his new foun- 
dation of philosophy. The first target of Lacan’s critique was Descartes’ 
notion of the cogito, and its groundedness in consciousness. The basic 
distinction is now drawn between the ego and the subject, Lacan’s 
paradoxical contention being that the Cartesian cogito allows us to 
conceive “the subject of the unconscious” (Lacan, 1977). Lacan’s new 
notion of the subject is defined as the “symbolic subject”, and is 
opposed to the imaginary ego. 

This, then, is the second instance of Lacan’s return to Freud. The 
“first return” was defined by its opposite direction to that of American 
ego-psychology. The “second return” now opposes the fundamental 
notion of modern philosophy: that of the subject. 

At first sight, Freud’s unconscious is as far away as possible from 
consciousness and its subject—the conscious Cartesian subject. In 
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Freud, the unconscious is always in opposition to, and conflict with, 
conscious life. There are always two tendencies, one from conscious- 
ness to the unconscious (as expressed in the force of repression), and 
one from the unconscious, as “ein andere Schauplatz”, back to 
consciousness, thus taking the opposite direction (the return of the 
repressed). On the other hand, Descartes’ subject is quite the opposite: 
a self-evident, non-split and non-divided instance (Lacan, 1977). It is 
precisely as such that it has been used as a new foundation of modern 
philosophy. Freud’s understanding of psychoanalysis is that it is 
opposed to Descartes view, and that psychoanalysis actually attempts 
to do away with it. Freud’s problem is not the subject, let alone the 
Cartesian subject; his problem is the ego, along with the splitting of 
the ego in his later writings (Freud, 1927e, p. 147, 1940e[1938], p. 279). 
Freud never even used the word “the subject”. 

In contrast to Freud, Lacan’s direction of the cure aims at subjec- 
tivity. This is also his first understanding of Freud’s famous formula 
“Wo Es war soll Ich werden”. The usual understanding of the formula 
would be that the ego must replace the id: “Where the id was, there 
the ego shall be” (Lacan, 1989, p. 141). Lacan’s understanding was, 
once again, a different, and even an opposite one: where it was (ld 
ou c’était), the subject must come. He translated Freud’s word Es 
(designating the id, the unconscious) as the homophonous first letter 
(Es) of the French word “subject”. What he needed was precisely a 
sharp distinction between the ego and the subject. The ego is imagi- 
nary, while the subject is submitted to the logic of the symbolic: that 
of place, location, and topology. “Freud did not say ‘das Es’, nor ‘das 
Ich’, as was his custom when designating the agencies by which for 
the previous ten years he had ordered his new topography, and this 
fact .. ., gives a special accent to their use in this sentence”. One could 
even speculate, Lacan continues, that he wrote “Das Ich und das Es” “in 
order to maintain this fundamental distinction between the true 
subject of the unconscious and the ego ...” (Lacan, 1989, p. 141). 

The new opposition between the ego and the subject is elaborated 
in relation to the newly introduced symbolic Other, as opposed to the 
imaginary small other. Lacan’s two instances of otherness are brought 
into direct and “topographically” represented relation in his famous 
“Schema L”. Not only Freud, but also Lacan, was preoccupied with 
spatial representations, and he wanted to go even further than Freud. 
In relation to the difference between the ego and the subject, Lacan 
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proceeded by bringing together the two axes: the one of the imaginary, 
relating the ego to his specular other of the mirror phase, and the one 
of the symbolic, relating the subject of the symbolic order of the “big 
Other”. The schema is constructed by crossing the two axes in the 
middle, taking a shape of an “x” a crossing of four elements. “A 
quadripartite structure has, since the introduction of the unconscious, 
always been required in the construction of a subjective ordering” 
(Lacan, 1989, p. 369). 

Lacan’s subject is the subject of the unconscious. But what does this 
actually mean? The answer lies in a non-structuralist account of his 
structuralism. Where Structuralists insisted on doing away with the 
subject as a metaphysical entity, turning to “structures without the 
subject”, Lacan, in what he called “anti-philosophy”, introduced the 
exact opposite: the unconscious is a structure with the subject, and this 
subject is not to be confused with Freud’s instance of the ego (Lacan, 
1977). However, despite this difference, the main problem of this 
“second return” to Freud remains the same: that of the méconnaissance 
and of deception. The subject is a “me”, a subject, and as such s/he is, 
once again, misrecognised. S/he is “not me”. To put it in topological 
terms: I am not there. This “not me”, defined as “not being there”: this 
is the definition of the big Other. The Other is a place within the 
subject, in its interiority. And this is where Lacan’s other celebrated 
formula, “The Unconscious is the discourse of the Other” comes from. 

Lacan’s polemic against ego-psychology is closely related to his 
criticism of Cartesian subjectivity. The cogito is defined as what 
remains after systematically taking away the layers of the thinking 
process. What remains at the end is merely a vanishing point of pure 
enunciation: Cogito, ergo sum. This is precisely what “Descartes 
forgets” (Lacan 1977, p. 36): the void of the act of enunciation, devoid 
of any enouncement or content. The subject is an empty place. It is 
both: it is empty, freed of all the imaginary, and it is a place—a place, 
specifically, in which “the subject must come into being” (Lacan, 
1977). The subject is a non-place. This is precisely what defines it as 
symbolic. 

What is of crucial importance is the derivation of the subject from 
the instance of the Other. For Lacan, the Other is always primordially 
given. The Other is a place, defined by language (it is an empty space 
in the chain of the signifiers), as well as by its very spatial location: 
“here” and “over there”. The Other is in the subject's interiority, but 
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the Other is, paradoxically enough, over there. In pointing this out, 
Lacan came rather close to Sartre. At a certain point he even wrote it 
explicitly: The Other is the one that is seeing me (Lacan, 2004, p. 33), 
and thus transforming me into the subject (and not into an object, as 
Sartre suggested). 

Here again, as in the mirror stage, one touches upon the visual and 
the gaze. However, this Other is a symbolic one, related to Lacan’s 
topology. From a certain point in Lacan’s work onwards, paradoxical 
topological structures, like the Mobius strip and the Borromean knot, 
seem to offer the only “theoretical” solution. The Borromean knot is 
the connection of three circles in such a way that any two of the circles 
are connected by the third of them. Actually, each of them holds the 
two other circles together. Finally, in the new structure of the knot, the 
symptom also finds its place. It is topologically presented as a “unsuc- 
cessful knot”, noeud raté (Lacan, 2005, p. 151). 

As his final seminars show, Lacan made a tremendous effort to 
establish the new topology of the subject—or, better still, the subject 
as a topological structure. Curiously enough, he even supplemented 
the basic structure of the Borromean knot with a special new ring to 
present a “correcting ego”, “ego correcteur”, needed to “correct” the 
symptom (Lacan, 2005, p. 152). Hopefully this kind of topological 
elaboration could be used as a new starting point to establish the place 
of the ego in the psychoanalytic cure, aiming to prevent basic 
Freudian concepts once again being caught up in some new version of 
ego-psychology and the “ego-strengthening” strategy of the cure. 

The main aim of Lacan’s Borromean knot is to present the para- 
doxical spatial relations between the Imaginary and the Symbolic— 
along with that of the real, to be able to figure out a third order, 
“beyond” both of them. This “new” order of Lacan’s Real, which was 
actually first introduced as early as in 1953, and thoroughly elabo- 
rated in his later works, was needed to confront the conceptual prob- 
lem of Freud’s “beyond the pleasure principle”: that of the drives. 


The ego of the drives and the “Headless Subject” of the Real 


The “final” Lacan goes beyond the Imaginary and the Symbolic, 
which have been so important for his mature work, by thoroughly 
elaborating the third order. This order is defined as that of “the Real”, 
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which “repeats itself and always comes back to the same place”. In 
this new conceptual context, Freud’s “ego” pertaining to the drives 
has been inserted and re-elaborated by Lacan. 

Lacan started from Freud and his discussion of “beyond the plea- 
sure principle” (Freud, 1920g, p. 1). The problem of “beyond” is, as 
generally known, that of the drives. The conceptual context of the 
drives encloses the notion of the object around which they revolve, 
and these objects are defined as part objects, which could be epito- 
mised. The prototype, as with Freud, is the breast. In pointing out the 
possibility that part objects could be cut off, and that this is precisely 
what characterises them, Lacan is rather illustrative. One of the 
pictures in his Seminar X presents Saint Agatha carrying around her 
own epitomised breasts on a plate; next to it Lacan has placed Saint 
Lucy who does the same with her “castrated” eyes (Lacan, 2004, 
p- 200). This is a Freudo—Lacanian model of the object at its best: that 
of the lost object around which the drives circulate. In Lacan, drives 
do not have a “goal”, as he puts it in English, and there is no object 
that could satisfy their presumably biological needs. They nonetheless 
have an “aim”, which can be reached through a detour, in circulating 
and repetition (Lacan, 1977). 

What remains of the ego? The drives, Lacan continues, lack subjec- 
tivity. However, Freud wrote about “the ego drives”, Ichtriebe, and 
Lacan wrote about a “headless subject” of the drives. Drives do have 
an “ego”, as curious as it may seem. But it is an ego without a head, a 
decapitated one. This headless subject, representing Freud’s ego of the 
drives within Lacan’s order of the real, can also be derived from the 
Cartesian cogito, as can the subject of the symbolic. However, it has to 
be turned around: it is an ego opposed to and deduced from a “non- 
me” (pas-je) (Lacan, 1977). In Cartesian terms, this instance of the head- 
less subject could be defined as: “I don’t think. Iam” (Lacan, 1977). 

The ego of the drives, re-elaborated by Lacan as “the headless 
subject”, relates directly to jouissance. Its irreducible “ambivalence” 
now bears upon the tension between pleasure and the foreign body of 
jouissance at the very heart of it. The pleasure principle “strives for 
balance, for the reproduction of its closed circuit”, which is threatened 
by the “ex-timate foreign body” (Zizek, 1994, p. 70). In Freud, this is 
the problem of Ich as related to Lust; in Lacan it is its opposite (a new 
opposite, not that of Freud’s reality principle). This new opposite is 
the Unlust that opens up a third dimension. It is precisely the Unlust 
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that “remains unassimilable, irreducible to the pleasure principle” 
(Lacan, 1977, p. 241). This nucleus, which is not to be done away with, 
is that of the Real—the Real of jouissance. 

Last but not least, the ego of the drives is defined in relation and 
opposition to a revised notion of the Other. Along with the “headless 
subject”, Lacan introduced a third notion of the Other. This third 
Other is to be grasped in its distance from the imaginary “small other” 
of the mirror phase and from the “big Other” of the Symbolic (and its 
lack). It is precisely from this third Other, which is an inconsistent 
figure of the Other—the “Other as inconsistent” (and not that of a 
misrecognition or a lack), that a new notion of the ego emerges. 


Wo Es war, soll Ich werden 


In his famous lecture “The Freudian thing, or the meaning [sens] of the 
return to Freud” (Lacan, 1989, p. 126), Lacan introduced the idea of an 
“orientation” and that of a “disorientation” of psychoanalysis. Ego- 
psychology, which he so vigorously contested in his mirror stage, is a 
disorientation, and one has to find an orientation again, starting 
precisely from the opposite direction. This opposite direction (sens) 
also brought about a new meaning (sens) of the fundamental concepts 
of psychoanalysis. Now one could ask: what precisely is the meaning 
of this “sens”, which unites both in one, just as in the French word 
“sens”: direction and meaning? And why is the notion of “direction” 
so important for Lacan? 

The answer lies in the very definition of “structuralism”. How do 
we recognise structuralism? Gilles Deleuze wrote an influential essay 
on this question, the final chapter of Chatelet’s eight-volume Histoire de 
la philosophie. In presenting the core of the problem, Deleuze proceeds 
with the following question: what do the elements of the structure, and 
of structuralism, consist of? And he gives us the following illuminating 
answer: “The elements of a structure have neither extrinsic designa- 
tion, nor intrinsic signification. Then what is left? . . . they have nothing 
other than a sense [sens=meaning and direction]: a sense which is neces- 
sarily and uniquely ‘positional’ ” (Deleuze, 2004, p. 174). 

Structuralism is a matter of places and sites “in a properly struc- 
tural space, a topological space”. Deleuze makes it even clearer by 
saying that “Places in a purely structural space are primary in relation 
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to the things and real being which come to occupy them . . . The scien- 
tific ambition of structuralism is not quantitative, but topological and 
relational .. ..” (Deleuze, 2004, p. 174). 

This is what Lacan’s “hyperstructuralism”, as described by Milner, 
derives from (Milner, 2002, p. 153). His epistemological imperative 
was precisely this: not to give way to the main Structuralist project of 
the primacy of space and topology. 

This brings us, once again, to Freud’s well-known formula relating 
Ich and Es: “Wo es war woll Ich werden”. As mentioned earlier, Lacan’s 
understanding goes in the opposite direction to the “obvious” one, 
namely, that the ego should conquer the space of the id, and the symp- 
toms would somewhat “magically” disappear. Symptoms are some- 
thing that is inscribed into the very structure of subjectivity, and 
which then has to be “corrected”. Early Lacan conceives of the symp- 
tom as a symbolic formation, a message addressed to the big Other. In 
the psychoanalytic situation, this big Other is placed as “the subject 
supposed to know”, introducing an interpretation “not addressed to 
the ego, but to the subjectivity” (Burgoyne, 1997, p. 49). The analyst, 
as the “subject supposed to know”, is the one who is “supposed” to 
discover and communicate the true meaning of the symptoms. 

Later Lacan transposes the “subject” (and the Other, the ego, and 
the symptom) into the order of the real. The symptom now becomes 
the way in which the subject organises his or her enjoyment, jouis- 
sance. In Seminar XXIII (Lacan, 2005) defines the symptom as 
“sinthome” (a neologism derived from three signifiers, “symptOme”, 
“saint homme”, and “Saint Thomas”), an entity which is penetrated 
by jouissance, and which goes beyond interpretation. Sinthome now 
becomes the only place that gives consistency to the subject. 

This has decisive consequences for the direction of psychoanalytic 
treatment and its end. Analysis may end when the patient recognises 
that the symptoms are the only support of their being. The end of the 
treatment is defined as “identification with the symptom”. This is the 
point at which, finally, the famous formula emerges again. Wo Es war 
sol Ich werden: identify yourself with the place where your symptom 
already was (Zizek, 1992, p. 425). 

How to conclude? A Lacanian answer would be: place and topol- 
ogy! Or, in a negative definition: everything but ego-psychology! 
The Lacanian orientation, l’orientation lacanienne, is a re-orientation 
of “sens”: the only meaning (sens) it relies upon is that of a 
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“perlaboration” of Freud’s “psychic apparatus” into a topological 
structure of subjectivity, and from there opening up a “direction of 
the treatment” (Lacan, 1989, p. 250) quite different to the one of 
the “strengthening of the ego”. It is this basic reorientation for a 
re-reading of Freud’s ego(s) that, finally, seems to offer a promising 
new starting point for a “return” to Freud. 
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PART Ill 


CHAPTER SIX 


The object 


Lionel Bailly 


theory of drives, or instincts, which he described as having a 
source, an aim, and an object. Broadly speaking, the object was 
initially the person or the thing towards which the drive was directed; 
it could also be seen as the vehicle by which the drive is satisfied. 
Melanie Klein centred the psychoanalytical experience on the 
primitive relationship of the child with its mother’s breast, its experi- 
ence of the breast being on the borderline between subjective fantasy 
and objective reality. Klein posits that the infant’s psyche is shaped 
from an initial indiscrimination between the internal drive and the 
object that might satisfy this by means of the projection of a good or 
bad subjective experience on to the object and then an introjection of 
the object as an experience of the world, and in this way comes to 
build its ego—defined by its relationship with objects—from the 
instincts of the id. It is the infant’s primitive relationship with good 
and bad breasts, or objects, that shapes the nature and strength of the 
ego, and the internalised good object forms the core of the ego around 
which it expands and develops. 
Lacan preferred to concentrate on the relation between the infant 
and the other, focusing on both as subjects, so that the issue becomes 


T he concept of the object in psychoanalysis starts with Freud’s 
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one of intersubjectivity. A key aspect of this intersubjectivity is the 
desire of the infant and the object of this desire. 

Klein suggests that from the moment the infant starts interacting 
with the outer world, he is engaged in testing his phantasies in a real- 
ity setting. For Klein, psychical objects start with objects, or parts of 
objects, which are part of this world and exist in reality. Lacan’s proto- 
typical object, the object cause of desire, is not of this world: it is an 
imaginary construction. The same can be said of the phallus, which 
starts as the idea of the mother’s desire in the child’s mind. 

Lacan’s objet (a) is not what the drive seeks as object in the external 
world but rather it is the vehicle of the satisfaction of the drive 
in its course from the aim to the goal. Engagement with the objet (a) 
is not always a pleasant experience, and is described as “internal 
opposition within the life drive” by Freud. Lacan gave it the name 
jouissance. 

Lacan tried to recuperate the fundamental intuition of Freud that 
the unconscious works towards pleasure, and even beyond it. He did 
so using his concept of the objet (a), relating it to the specific way each 
individual enjoys these objects, these modes of function/enjoyment 
becoming a fundamental characteristic of the subject, or even this 
being the subject, including his symptoms. Analysis makes it possible 
to localise and make readable what Lacan calls the “formula of phan- 
tasy”, which is how a particular subject has codified his relationship 
with the objet (a), thus opening up the possibility of gaining a certain 
degree of liberty in relation to this and functioning with the least 
possible discontent. 

For Lacan, the internal world of the subject originates from the 
action of the symbolic realm and the structuring effect of signifiers, 
while for Klein the internalised good object comes to form the core of 
the ego. For both Klein and Lacan the idea of the psyche being struc- 
tured around the relationship between the infant and its objects is 
crucial, and they see this process beginning at the very start of life. 

For Klein, internal objects are introjected aspects of real objects 
perceived physically and initially unrepresented, as language has no 
hold yet on the infant’s mind. For Lacan, objects are symbolic repre- 
sentations of imaginary constructs. They are perceived intellectually, 
and are made of signifiers from the beginning. They come to exist 
through a dialectic of “lack”, while for Klein it is the good/bad oppo- 
sition that fuels the process. For Klein the ego is defined by the good 
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objects it contains, while for Lacan the subject is defined by its rela- 
tionship with his objects, in particular his object cause of desire. 

Klein came to recognise that at the beginning of life there is a 
struggle between the life and death instincts, which is a cause of anxi- 
ety, while Lacan suggests a complex relationship with the object of 
desire; therefore, both Klein and Lacan’s infants already function 
beyond the pleasure principle. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The object: a Kleinian view 


Robert D. Hinshelwood 


exist in relation as objective and subjective. Such a distinction 

is, I believe, subverted by both the Kleinian approach to 
psychoanalysis and the Lacanian framework of ideas, since external 
objects are constitutive of the self, or ego. My understanding, 
however, is that each of the schools does the subverting in different 
ways. My job is to give you an exposition of the Kleinian line of devel- 
opment. It needs to be read in conjunction with the companion paper 
from my Lacanian “partner”. 

Divergent concepts can usually be seen to arise in divergent 
contexts. Klein’s development of her notion of the object occurred 
from around 1920-1935. It is a very distinctive conception, and has 
quite radical implications, as it stresses the importance of the internal 
object as a defining factor in behaviour in the external world. Klein 
had started her career as an analyst by setting up conversations with 
her own children in the manner of Max Graf’s “conversations” with 
his five-year-old son Herbert, known in the literature as “Little Hans”. 
She lived in Budapest at the time, and was in analysis with Sandor 
Ferenczi around 1917. He encouraged her to make such observations, 
as well’. She was especially interested in the primal scene aspects of 


T he term “object” is used in contrast to “subject”, and the two 
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the Oedipus complex, and the way these phantasies impinged on, 
distorted, and obstructed children’s intellectual learning and school 
performance (Klein, 1921). 

However, in 1921 she moved to Berlin, and under the influence of 
Karl Abraham she began to consider the possibility of a specific form 
of psychoanalysis for children. This approach to working therapeuti- 
cally with children was the context for evolving her new notion of the 
object. And this understanding was later found to illuminate psycho- 
analytic practice with psychotic adults, as well as with children. 


Kleinian objects 


During her time in Berlin, from 1921 to 1926, Klein attempted to 
develop a truly psychoanalytic method for analysing children, using 
Abraham’s work on primitive defence mechanisms, a conceptual 
framework she used and made reference to all her life (e.g., Klein, 
1935, 1955). 

To develop a form of child analysis she asked herself a series of 
questions: 


First, in adult analysis we get people to free associate, so what 
would the equivalent be with children? She decided it was free 
play. 

Then she asked, what happens in adult analysis? She argued that 
free associations flow until at some point they stop; they are 
resisted. This was a period (after the First World War) when the 
analysis of dreams was being supplemented increasingly by the 
analysis of resistance. So she answered her question by saying that 
the equivalent of resistance in children is their inhibition in play— 
when play becomes stale, repetitive or halted altogether. 


And finally she asked, what does one do in adult analysis? And 
this she answered by saying that with adults we make inter- 
pretations of the content of associations and dreams, and inter- 
pretations of the process of resistance. So in children we must 
make interpretations of the play as if a dream, and inhibitions as 
if resistances. 


Although I am sure that the systematic thinking did not come to her 
as cogently as I have tried to express it, this was in effect the emergence 
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of Klein’s method as rigorously modelled on the psychoanalytic 
method with adults. 

To proceed in this way, Klein gave each of her child patients a set 
of small toys to play with. They represented male and female figures, 
animals, cars, trains, etc. Each child kept its own toys in a locker set 
aside for it in her play-room. She also supplied paper, pencils, paint, 
and water. The child had access to a sink, and also a toilet. Children 
also often played with the furniture and furnishings of the room, and 
with the person of the analyst. Klein responded by making under- 
standing comments about what they were expressing. Interestingly, 
she appears to have practised a kind of engaged warmth instead of the 
“blank screen” of adult analysis—I assume this warm solidarity came 
from Ferenczi, her first psychoanalyst. 

From time to time, she contributed her interpretive understanding 
of the unconscious that was active at the moment, and couched in the 
child’s language for the body (his own and his parents) and its func- 
tions. She focused on what she thought was present rather than what 
she thought was absent: 


One day while Ruth was once again devoting her attention exclusively 
to her sister, she drew a picture of a glass tumbler with some small 
round balls inside and a kind of lid on top. I asked her what the lid 
was for, but she would not answer me. On her sister repeating the 
question, she said it was “to prevent the balls from rolling out”. Before 
this she had gone through her sister’s bag and then shut it tightly “so 
that nothing should fall out of it”. She had done the same with the 
purse inside the bag so as to keep the coins safely shut up. 
Furthermore, the material she was now bringing me had been quite 
clear even in her previous hours. I now made a venture. I told Ruth 
that the balls in the tumbler, the bits of money in the purse and the 
contents of the bag all meant children in her Mummy’s inside, and 
that she wanted to keep them safely shut up so as not to have any 
more brothers and sisters. The effect of my interpretation was aston- 
ishing. For the first time, Ruth turned her attention to me and began 
to play in a different, less constrained, way. (Klein, 1932, p. 54) 


Ruth was a child of four years and three months, so anxious and 
resistant that she could not stay in the room without her big sister 
(grown-up) staying too. This analysis from around 1923 gives an idea 
of how a full analytic interpretation addresses unconscious anxiety, 
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and if correct releases the inhibition. In addition, note how things are 
contained inside something else—explicitly babies inside mother, 
which gave intense meaning to all sorts of other similar configura- 
tions. “Insideness”, and the place where objects are, is important in 
Kleinian psychoanalysis, through to contemporary ideas about 
containment. 


Abraham and primitive mechanisms with objects 


Abraham, in the years before his death in 1925, developed Freud’s 
speculations about loss underlying melancholia. He set out to look at 
the clinical picture empirically, and had a number of manic-depressive 
patients as well as some relatively normal persons he analysed for 
training purposes. He was struck by the material of patients as they 
experienced loss of the loved “object”, and then recovered them, in 
cycles that coincided in time with the cyclical progress of their manic- 
depressive condition. He was impressed by the frequency with which 
the loss and recovery was felt in specifically bodily terms: “. . . the way 
to get rid of a person one no longer liked was by means of defecation. 
This primitive idea ... has become remote to us grown-up people” 
(Abraham, 1924, p. 427). One could think of it as a dream experienced 
through the body. 

A man who had somewhat inconsistent relations with his fiancée 
had a symptom during one of the phases when he rejected her: 


As he was walking along a street he had had a compulsive phantasy 
of eating the excrements that were lying about. This phantasy turned 
out to be the expression of a desire to take back into his body the love 
object which he had expelled from it in the form of excrement. 
(Abraham, 1924, pp. 443-444) 


Another example of similar phantasies is a non-psychotic patient 
who had lost his wife during childbirth: 


One of the most striking mental phenomena exhibited by him at this 
time was a dislike of eating, which lasted for weeks .... One day his 
disinclination for food disappeared and he ate a good meal in the 
evening. That night he had a dream in which he was present at the 
post-mortem of his late wife. The dream was divided into two 
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contrasting scenes. In the one, the separate parts of the body grew 
together again, the dead woman began to show signs of life, and he 
embraced her with feelings of the liveliest joy. In the other scene the 
dissecting room altered its appearance, and the dreamer was 
reminded of slaughtered animals in a butcher shop. (Abraham, 1924, 
p. 444) 


His feelings were complex. The loving joy represented, immedi- 
ately after his meal, a bodily act of internalisation of her into himself, 
as if consuming his wife brought her to life. At the same time the 
butchered animals represented cannibalistic phantasies of internalis- 
ing his dismembered wife. Oral impulses are ambivalent: on one hand 
they are creative, on the other cannibalistic butchery. These are bodily 
experiences, neither conceptual nor semiotic.” 

Abraham's insight drew on Freud’s notion, in “Mourning and 
melancholia”, of identification, and he was in turn supporting Freud. 
In “Mourning and melancholia” (Freud, 1917e) Freud described 
explicitly: “The ego wants to incorporate this object into itself, and in 
accordance with the oral or cannibalistic phase of libidinal develop- 
ment in which it is, it wants to do so by devouring it” (pp. 249-250). 

Though Freud at first described such incorporation as pathological 
in melancholia, Abraham tended to normalise it, seeing the processes 
of introjecting and projecting objects as a constant interaction with the 
external world. Abraham's view expanded on Freud’s more restricted 
idea, originally, of introjecting the lost loved object. Then, projection is 
the other side of the coin—in effect losing the object, a notion devel- 
oped by Abraham and followed subsequently by Klein. 

Freud initially thought introjection was a failure to mourn, so that 
the object is internalised, as well as the relation to them. So an inter- 
nal object is established to avoid accepting that the person has actu- 
ally gone, and it continues an enduring relation with them inside. 
Later, Freud added the process to his structural model of the mind 
(Freud, 1923b)—normalising introjection as the standard means by 
which the child relinquishes the primary oedipal objects. This results 
in the internal object he called the superego. 

But Abraham paid little attention to Freud’s structural model. That 
last major paper of Abraham’s, in 1924, saw him describing a very 
fluid process of introjection in the recovery phase and projection in the 
loss phase of bipolar disorder (Abraham, 1924). These mechanisms are 
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then conceptualised as persisting into adult life, with objects other 
than the primary ones. Such a multiple and enduring process of intro- 
jection is hinted at in Freud’s brief statement that “the character of the 
ego is a precipitate of abandoned object-cathexes and that it contains 
the history of those object-choices” (Freud, 1923b, p. 28), though he 
never followed this up. Klein did. 

Freud’s ambiguity, however, has been spotted and discussed; for 
instance, Sandler stated explicitly: 


Of course, it [introjection] was also used in a different sense to refer to 
the internalization of the parents to form the superego. There is here 
a double meaning of the term introjection, because it refers on the one 
hand to very early “taking in,” and on the other to superego forma- 
tion when the child is about five. Students of psychoanalysis have 
pondered for years about the famous reference in Freud to the ego as 
the precipitate of abandoned object cathexes (Sandler & A. Freud, 
1983, p. 51). 


Sandler’s interest was no doubt due to his context in Britain, where 
Anna Freud (of whom Sandler was enquiring, in this quote) worked 
in close proximity to the Kleinians. 

The upshot is that whereas Freud and classical psychoanalysts 
view one single internal object, Kleinians understand the inner world 
as a whole population, or “society”, of objects. Those objects inside 
tend to relate to the ego and to each other in a variety of ways, and 
appear to transfer back and forth across the ego-boundary in a liberal 
manner according to many motives of the ego. The realness of “little 
men inside”, as Klein called them, to the subject attests to Freud’s 
aphorism “the omnipotence of phantasy” (Freud, 1909d). 


Unconscious phantasies 


Before he died in 1925, Abraham was beginning to describe these 
bodily processes not just as mechanisms but as phantasies. They are 
as basic as the oedipal phantasy. Klein eventually came to see them as 
more basic (Klein, 1935), because they are actually constitutive of the 
mind itself, not just of conflicts such as the oedipal ones in a mind 
already constituted. 
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I think if we go back for a moment to consider child analysis again, 
we can see how very concrete the notion of object is when it is a phys- 
ical toy. The child uses these concrete entities as meaningful beings, or, 
to put it the other way around, the beings the child has in mind are 
easily reconstructed as physical concrete entities, the toys. The child 
moreover sees them in relation to each other and to him/herself, 
presenting a drama, a narrative, that emerges from its inner world and 
merges into the external world. It appears quite natural for the child 
to have these mental objects as concrete beings before it in the play- 
room. Klein could be easily excused for thinking that the concrete 
physical demonstrations of objects and relations in the playroom were 
direct correlations of the experience a child has of its inner reality— 
equally concrete physical things relating inside itself. She says: 


It is the term “internal objects” or “inner objects” and “good” and 
“bad” objects. My reason for preferring this term to the classic defini- 
tion, that of “an object installed in the ego”, is that the term “inner 
object” is more specific since it exactly expresses what the child’s 
unconscious, and for that matter the adult’s in deep layers, feels about 
it. In these layers it is not felt to be part of the mind in the sense, as we 
have learnt to understand it, of the superego being the parents’ voices 
inside one’s mind. This is the concept we find in the higher strata of 
the unconscious. In the deeper layers, however, it is felt to be a phys- 
ical being, or rather a multitude of beings, which with all their activi- 
ties, friendly and hostile, lodge inside one’s body, particularly inside 
the abdomen, a conception to which physiological processes and 
sensations of all kinds, in the past and in the present, have 
contributed. (Klein, undated, cited in Hinshelwood, 1997, pp. 894-895) 


This unpublished note from around 1940 or a little later is one way 
in which she tried to convey that the internal object had a concretely 
felt existence, located by physiological function that generated physi- 
cal sensations, and at the same time was attributed with animate func- 
tions and intentions. They are related to because they have their own 
intentions and experiential worlds. 

One might try to grasp this primitive kind of experience by imag- 
ining the ego of a young baby. When it is aware of being hungry and 
feeling unpleasant sensations in its tummy, it misinterprets those 
sensations as caused by some object intent on causing pain. Or, alterna- 
tively, when feeding its tummy begins to feel warm and comfortable; it 
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can attribute to the milk it has sucked the animistic intention to cause 
relief and satisfaction. 


A brief clinical vignette 


A woman who had recently had a miscarriage: 


dreamed that on a winter's night a large dog that seemed strange ran up 
to her. She loves dogs, but there was something ugly about this one. 
Nevertheless she hugged it, and as she did so it seemed to disappear in 
her hands. The dream then changed and she was in the hospital where she 
had been after the miscarriage, and she had a blood transfusion in her 
arm. In her associations she thought the dog might have been a blood- 
hound. But she recalled an occasion when a mad dog had been hounded 
by children. She thought it lay dying and the dog looked at her with 
protest in its eyes. She felt extremely empty. 


So, clearly, this woman consciously and unconsciously was preoccupied 
by her inner state. Insofar as she was again imagining the transfusion, she 
expected a renewal of life in her very empty space inside. I interpreted that 
she felt needy and wanted to be brought to life again, and wondered if I 
could inject something into her that would make a difference to her present 
state. Interestingly she said, “It’s not me. I can cope. But I feel I’ve been left 
with the remains inside. I’m a graveyard”. She then told me that grave- 
yards around churches are always abundant with plants, but they are also 
very dark places. I said that I thought she was saying she wanted me to get 
right inside her, and restore her baby there. She said, “Yes, I suppose so. 
When I was in the hospital I wanted to feel my husband inside me. I imag- 
ined it would make everything right again. But actually he was away; but 
just thinking about what he might do with the mess there, helped me cope; 
it comforted me as if I wasn’t in the real world any more.” 


Ihope it is clear enough that this is the description of an inner world, 
devastated by the miscarriage—which of course was indeed inside her. 
It was expressed consciously in a very concrete, very graphic, and very 
moving way. We can see an unconscious searching for expression in a 
very concrete bodily mode translated visually in the dream. 


Conclusion—some thoughts on our comparisons 


Thus Abraham, and then Klein following Abraham, regarded the con- 
stituents of the mind as objects accumulated there by introjection, 
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which might also be lost by projection. In this view objects are what 
make up the character of a subject. This is the way that Kleinian psy- 
choanalysis subverts the strict boundary between subjects and objects. 
There is here a kind of reformulation of the concept of narcissism, in 
which the object is not seen as independent of the self/ego, but is incor- 
porated within. The subject is to be known by its constituting objects; 
and conversely the object is known insofar as it constitutes the self. 

Of course, in a Lacanian framework (from the point of view of this 
not-very-well-informed Kleinian), the external object also importantly 
constitutes the subject. This is one point where the two paradigms 
touch and, as it were, shake hands; however, I do not want them to 
become too pally, because we also need to keep in mind their differ- 
ences. On the one hand, in the Kleinian view, the internalisation is 
predominantly due to love of the object, and an experience of its 
essential or perfect goodness, or in the case of bad objects to keep 
them controlled and out of the way of damaging good objects. On the 
other, the Lacanian view would hold that what is internalised arrives 
there out of a power relation, the imposition of, I understand, the law 
of the father. Such a paternal imprinting is social and linguistic, and 
cannot, of course, be neglected by Kleinians. However, there are 
differences. To summarise: 


(i) Froma Kleinian point of view the motivation is love and hate; the 
Lacanian sees the motivation as power and helplessness. 

(ii) For the Kleinian, the agent tends to be the subject; for the 
Lacanian the agent is the external “law”. 

(iii) With regard to the semiotics, it is an innate signification; 
for Lacan it is from language or an externally given system of 
signifiers. 


As a result, the signification of the self is influenced differentially 
at different stages of maturity in the theorising of the different schools 
of thought. 

The Kleinian view, continuing Abraham’s thinking, deals with a 
more fundamental set of issues—the very constitution of the mind, 
rather than just the battles fought out within it. Klein is responsible for 
nothing short of a “return to Freud” of her own. But what Klein and 
Lacan were returning to were different Freuds! Lacan perhaps wanted 
to get back to symbolic representations, that which The Interpretation 
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of Dreams focuses on. It had been left a bit high and dry by the rise of 
ego-psychology, which laid stress on ego defences in the mechanical 
vision of drive theory. What were lost in ego-psychology were the 
subtleties of the symbolic representations of the dream, and the dream 
wishes. With that I agree, but like most Kleinians I would regard 
dream meanings as distinct from, and maybe less significant than, the 
concrete material expressed as unconscious phantasies of the body, 
that constitute the mind itself. 

It would appear that with such a clear developmental differentia- 
tion both kinds of role for the external object are possible; early on the 
dramatic narratives of love and hate, good and bad; and later in terms 
of imposing the rule of the father or the grammar of roles and 
language. It may be that Lacan and Klein would meet rather than 
oppose each other if we accept that those forces constituting the ego 
result from strong internal influences, and those that constitute 
neurotic factors are formed in the shape of cultural/linguistic factors. 
Or, to put it another way, while Klein might see the external world as 
vitally important as its objects come to constitute the ego and the sense 
of self, Lacanians might be socially constructivist in that the sense of 
self is already “real”, but then shaped by those impingements from 
outside it. 

In summary, I have tried to show the Kleinian concept of object as 
rather distinctive, and bearing the influences of Klein’s specific situa- 
tion: (a) her own family and the interference of educational achieve- 
ments; (b) the “Little Hans” conversations and the progress to a child 
technique; (c) Abraham’s innovative view of losing and finding 
objects; and (d) the phantasies underlying the early mechanisms. 

Klein’s working out of these influences was in the process of devel- 
oping the play technique as a form of child psychoanalysis that 
involved offering children the opportunity to play with small objects: 
toys. The Kleinian notion of “object” is an experiential category, as 
opposed to a conceptual category, and clearly deviates from the 
comparable conceptualisation in Freud where the object is that toward 
which an instinct is aimed. Divergences such as these frequently come 
from methodological differences in the practice. Such adjustments are 
necessary when working with different kinds of patients. In this case, 
work with children pointed towards a practice formed around narra- 
tives with physical objects, which “exactly expressed” the experience 
of the subject. 
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Notes 


1. Ferenczi himself made observations of a young boy, dubbed “a little 
Chanticleer” (Ferenczi, 1913) 

2. There is an apparent signification implicit in the functions of the body. 
Anal function signifies meanings to do with elimination and loss, and 
oral impulses signify internalisation, re-finding and identifying. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The object in Klein and Lacan 


Roberto Ileyassoff 


Melanie Klein and Lacan 


elanie Klein centred the psychoanalytical experience on the 
M primitive relationship of the child with its mother’s breast, 

focusing on the satisfaction of the child with the breast, the 
primordial object—loved or hated depending on whether it had felt 
satisfactory or not—and she took into account not only exterior obsta- 
cles but also interior ones regarding that satisfaction. She also 
opposed solipsism, stating that the relation to the object is primordial, 
and she did not insist on what Freud focused on with respect to the 
primary phase of autoeroticism and narcissism. 

Lacan centred more on the moment in which the subject places 
himself in the psychoanalytical situation, and tried to return to Freud's 
fundamental intuition that the unconscious works for pleasure, and 
even beyond it. He did so using his concept of the objet (a), relating it 
to a surplus of jouissance, fundamentally preoccupying himself with 
how to pass from the speech of the subject in analysis to his sympto- 
matic singular modality of jouissance (Miller, 2008a). 

Lacan preferred to concentrate on the relation with the other, 
aligned to the question of intersubjectivity. From the object of desire 
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he then arrives at the relation with the Other and a new type of object: 
the objet (a) cause of desire. 


The object 


According to Lacan, the objet (a) that is at stake is not the object in the 
world, that which appears in front, as in a mirror, but the object in the 
subject, to such a point that with ingenuity one can locate it as the 
cause of the “mismatching” of the conduct supposedly adapted to the 
world. This interference of the object clearly shows that the subject 
does not dominate the world but that rather he is determined by the 
unconscious. 

The objet (a) is not that which the drive seeks as object in the exte- 
rior world, but rather it is the satisfaction of the drive itself in its 
course from the aim to the goal, going around the object. It is a satis- 
faction that is known not only as a pleasant satisfaction but also as its 
contrary, an unpleasant satisfaction. In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
Freud (1920g) described it as internal opposition within the life drive, 
and Lacan gave it the name jouissance. So, we could say that jouissance 
has to do with something that cannot be avoided, that satisfies but 
that leaves a hangover. If it cannot be adequately processed, it would 
be related to an unconscious feeling of guilt and the negative thera- 
peutic reaction. Jouissance is different from pleasure, and also (para- 
doxically) it is that which causes desire and upon which human 
sexuality is based. 

Lacan paid attention to intersubjectivity, but he did not consider 
this to be an object relation between an ego and another ego. However, 
he always thought of the relation between subjects as crossed by the 
wall of language. Intersubjectivity implies two subjects, rather than 
two egos. The subject is the one who talks but knows neither what he 
says nor what he thinks. The ego thinks that he knows what he says, 
but this knowing is deceptive. The ego is nothing more than an imag- 
inary construction of the subject. 


The object cause of desire 


Let us look now at the objet (a) cause of desire. It is an object within 
the subject. It determines the subject, divides it and is a point of lack, 
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like a hiatus or gap from where the subject must recognise himself 
when he asks for an analysis in order to find a solution for his symp- 
toms or to find out how to deal with these symptoms. 

The ego is more related to the object of desire, of the desire to see 
oneself as agreeable, to see oneself as someone who can be liked or 
fallen in love with, and not as one really is. One of the tasks of an 
analysis is to regulate the conflict between the object of desire (the 
longings) and the object cause of desire that provokes symptoms, and 
this is the aim of interpretations. 

The Freudian instances of the ego-ideal and the ideal ego are the 
ones that, in the transference, put pressure on the subject in analysis 
to coincide with the object of desire (which can sometimes be an ideal- 
isation). However, the object cause of desire can be rejected through 
resistance. It can be something too difficult to swallow. This may be at 
the root of depression, inasmuch as depression can be considered as 
the mark of the difference between what we actually are and what we 
want to be. 


The Other 


This eloquent phrase of Lacan: “Which then is this other with which I 
am more bound than with me myself, given that in the inmost place 
of my identity with myself it is that which moves me?” (Lacan, 1966) 
alludes to an interior Other that signals a fracture in the intimate 
personal identity. It takes its form as a hiatus within the subject, there 
is something that moves him, something that works capriciously in his 
body, and that has to do with the affects that shake him. According to 
J.-A. Miller it is a hiatus that cannot be confused with that which can 
occupy its place. Even though this was always known, only the 
Freudian experience unveiled it (Miller, 1985). 

It would seem that this something, this other that moves and 
subjects the subject, this other that seems to oppress and invade him, 
would be exterior to himself. However, it is not so, since this exterior- 
ity is interiority, this other continues to be himself. 

We thus have a subject in relation to something that moves him 
and that well deserves the name that Lacan gave it: the objet (a). If the 
subject was not a talking subject, a subject submitted to a symbolic 
order and to the register of the signifier, it could not house this gap. 
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What produces it is the fact that the subject is himself a product of 
language and discourse. This means that the subject does not produce 
language through talking, but the reverse: language makes it possible 
for the subject to exist. For that reason, one cannot speak of the subject 
without considering him/her as subverted by a Symbolic order and 
subjected to language: that is to say, to the Other. 

It is important to take into account that for Lacan there are two 
versions of this Other. One version conceives this Other as asymmet- 
ric to the subject, as the treasure-house of the signifiers and as the 
place of truth; the second version of the Other conceives it as the one 
that contains the objet (a) ceded by the subject, and it is this that 
produces transference love. 


The other sex and the talking being 


The subject, inasmuch as he is a talking being, has his sexual relations 
and his selection of a sexual partner moved and conditioned by 
language, more precisely by his particular mode of using his own 
particular language. 

The bodily organs of the talking subject, who is a talking being, 
take on a significant value, and as such they are carriers of signifi- 
cances. These significances are neither generic nor necessary, but indi- 
vidual and contingent. These significances necessarily interfere in the 
establishment of sexual relations to such a point that it would seem 
that the talking subject relates to his own organs rather than to those 
of a sexual partner. In Lacan’s teachings, these organs pass from the 
status of part objects to the status of objets (a) cause of desire, linked to 
erotogenic zones of the body cut through a process of separation. 
They move desire; they are objects, as the phallic, the oral, the anal, 
the gaze, and the voice. The modality of jouissance of the talking being 
is affected by these significances in the most intimate way, and it is 
very different for each subject. 

The relation of the subject with the other sex does not exist as such; 
it only exists as “semblant”. On the contrary, the relation of the subject 
with the objet (a), that is to say with his own modality of jouissance, 
does exist as such. The election of the sexual object of each subject 
depends on the contingency of encounters and idiosyncratic disposi- 
tions, and also on different normative models, there is no written 
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scheme for the sexual relation. This means that deviancy is not acci- 
dental, but rather that it is the rule. An analysis makes it possible to 
isolate and separate the modality of jouissance of each subject; it also 
makes it possible to isolate the initial encounters that inscribe the 
modality of the sexual relation, which, once installed, is repeated. An 
analysis makes it possible to localise and make legible the inscription 
of the programme of jouissance that prevails in each subject, thus open- 
ing up the possibility of gaining a certain degree of liberty in relation 
to this and inscribing it with the least possible discontent. “Absolute 
liberty with regard to election is a gross dream, it is necessary that 
the subject reconciles himself, in as much as he can, with his own 
singularity. Contemporary ideology can help him to do that in this 
sense” (Miller, 2008b, p. 13). 


The naturalisation of sexuality 


The application at all costs of Melanie Klein’s teacher K. Abraham’s 
concept of the genetic phases of libidinal evolution is responsible for 
much of the present difficulties in conceptualising the object with 
respect to psychoanalytical theory and practice. One of the conse- 
quences of this is the concept of genitality, or of the “genital object”, 
which plays a part in the tendency of psychoanalysis to sometimes 
accentuate the “naturalisation” of sexuality of the subject, without 
differentiating it from the question of reproduction. These facts would 
force a postulation of an integrative synthesis of the “part objects” in 
the “genital object”. This transposition lends itself to “ideologicalisa- 
tions” that are more or less moralising, and to considering that the 
sexual relation exists inasmuch as it is derived from instinct, as 
opposed to drive. 

According to Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (Freud, 
1905d) we know that the object of the drive is contingent, thus to the 
said drive can be attributed any object that satisfies the drive. This 
means that it is erroneous to talk of deviancy, as there is none that is 
not deviant. A fixed object can only be attributed to instinct. There 
only exists a deviancy with respect to the object if the level of the natu- 
rally instinctive is confused with the level of the drive belonging to the 
talking being. Attributing the cause of the deviancy of the object to the 
interference of hate, of aggression or the action of the death instinct in 
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the interplay of the projections or projective identifications to the 
breast or to the penis, can be considered as highly ideological and 
moralising. If infant sexuality, from the beginning, is a polymorphous- 
perverse sexuality, since it does not have a fixed object, one must take 
care not to automatically consider as perverse deviations with respect 
to the object. It is necessary to take into account another criterion asso- 
ciated with these, and to diagnose them only from the absolute 
predominance of the will for jouissance, short-circuiting the reality of 
the tolerance of dissatisfaction. 


Narcissism 


Another problematic issue with respect to the relations with the 
object, linked to the teachings of Melanie Klein, is the lack of attention 
to the phenomenon of narcissism and its determining influence 
throughout all relations with the sexual partner. Narcissism, accord- 
ing to the teachings of Lacan, cannot be considered only as a regres- 
sive and secondary vicissitude of the object relation, but, on the 
contrary, it is the prototype. The origin of the ego is strictly imaginary. 
The primordial imaginary relation shapes the fundamental frame- 
work for all possible eroticism. The relation with the object, as the 
object of desire (that is to say the object longed for), must always be 
submitted to the narcissistic framework and be inscribed in it. This is 
not the case when dealing with the objet (a) cause of desire. 

Leaving the imaginary framework implicit in these considerations, 
in his final teachings Lacan talks about a new type of love, which 
differed from narcissistic love. He relocated the concept of love, 
putting it as that which introduces a mediation between the auto- 
erotic jouissance of the drive and the dialectic of desire. This love 
supplements the absence of inscription of the sexual relation. He does 
this by asserting that the feminine jouissance establishes a relation with 
the Other, that it is much more independent of the demand of the 
drive but more dependent on the demand for love, admitting to a lack 
in order to embark on affairs of desire or transference, even of subli- 
mation. The male jouissance, on the other hand, remains chained to the 
auto-eroticism of the drive; at most, only capable of making the Other 
his objet (a) that serves the satisfaction of his drive. Sublimation is the 
way in which jouissance connects with the discourse of the Other, and 
it is inscribed as a social bond. 
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In his earlier teachings, Lacan makes the point that it is tricky to 
conceive of love as “loving each other well”. He poses the question: of 
what the “well” might entail. His answer is that this “well” would 
simply be the “well” of whoever is necessary to us. 


Anxiety, symptom, and object cause of desire 


The inhibitions, symptoms, and anxiety as motivation for seeking out 
psychoanalysis are provoked by an intimate lack of adjustment with 
the cause of desire. 

For Lacan (1962-1963a), anxiety and the symptom are the privi- 
leged ways of knotting the subject with the objet (a). Time, in the form 
of haste, also has an inescapable function in the knotting of anxiety 
with the objet (a), given that this anxiety is not without object and 
appears particularly “when there is haste”. One could say that this 
objet (a) is not that which stands before desire as conscious longing, as 
a deceptive lure, neither is it what is convenient to the image, nor is 
it easily visible through the mirror. The objet (a) is rather the object 
that, like anxiety, does not deceive, and that which constructs itself 
and separates through the turning of the speech of the alienated 
subject into transference through his own words directed to his 
analyst. 


Melanie Klein’s internal objects and Lacan’s objet (a) 


Lacan placed the object behind the desire and called it properly the 
“object cause of desire”, which is that which moves the subject. By 
putting it behind, he made an exteriority interior to the subject. It is 
an object moved to the interior of the subject, and for this reason it has 
affinities with what Melanie Klein called internal objects. 

However, this Kleinian internal object did not satisfy Lacan. He 
preferred to work closer to the Freudian “lost object”—we should 
point out that in order to lose an object it is necessary to have a 
symbolic order from where it can be lost; the imaginary alone is not 
enough. The internal world of the subject originates from the action of 
the register of the symbolic and the structure of the signifier. Without 
these there would be no meaning to dreams, symptoms, and everyday 
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life. It could be considered that neither would there be phantasies as 
mental representations. Moreover, they would be un-interpretable 
and unmanageable without taking into account the aforementioned 
register. 

As Eric Laurent pointed out, Lacan indicated in his Caracas 
Seminar that Melanie Klein “knows it” but she only “imaginarizes” 
the symbolic order (Laurent, 1982). 

Following Hinshelwood (1977), Lacan’s conceptualisation is closer 
to Klein’s “unconscious phantasy” than to Anna Freud’s “conscious 
fantasy”. 

Now it can be pointed out that Melanie Klein (1932) offers us a 
superb description of children’s games as jouissance when she recounts 
how the child enters into contact for the first time with a set of toys 
that she offers him on a low table. She says that even the most inhib- 
ited child touches them, looks at them furtively, uses them or sets 
them aside with great pleasure and enjoyment. Although she does not 
theorise it this way, Melanie Klein uses this set of toys (each one differ- 
ent from the other) as a set of signifiers with which the child can 
construct a game that she considers interpretable in the same way as 
Freud interprets dreams. She intuits that the signifier is not limited to 
its phonemic support. She tries playing with toys as if playing with 
signifiers, and interprets it as a language. 


Anxiety does not deceive 


Returning now to the issue of anxiety, it can be said that the Freudian 
tradition introduced it with respect to castration and the lack of object, 
relating it not to the lack but to the full presence of the object. Freud 
implied that anxiety appears when the lack is lacking, and thus 
affirms that anxiety is not without object. For Lacan, anxiety is a sign 
of the real inasmuch as it is that which does not deceive in the way 
that words may (Lacan, 1962-1963a). 

The objet (a) is the one that is separated through anxiety, and is 
something that is not identical to itself, which has weight for the 
subject, and is central for him. It is captured in the anxiety of the 
verbalisation of the patient, and has to do with the real that is in play: 
a real that is only captured from the “semblants” of speech. 
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The Lacanian analyst, time and haste 


The Lacanian analyst, in transference, does not put himself in the 
place of truth but in the place of the ceded objet (a) and of the demand 
for love linked to the drive. At the same time he places himself as the 
subject supposed to know about the objet (a), which determines the 
subject. Interpretations are aimed at the objet (a). This objet (a) is as 
“exteriorly-interior” to the subject as the Other. This objet (a) is no 
other than the object that is surrounded by the drive. 

The aim of analysis is to achieve a body of knowledge about how 
to deal with the symptom that is the expression of a singular modal- 
ity of jouissance unique to each subject. The symptoms of dysfunction 
have their origin in wanting to go counter to the modality of jouissance 
encapsulated in the “symptom” of the functioning of the subject. The 
objet (a) can be thought of as the modality of jouissance of the subject. 

Time, in the shape of haste, also has an ineluctable function in the 
knotting of the anxiety of the subject. In the psychoanalytical listening 
that takes place during the sessions there must be an instant of seeing, 
a time of understanding and a moment of concluding that hastens the 
appearance of the objet (a). Haste, for Lacan, is one of the forms in 
which the objet (a) presents itself; and so one can understand why 
Lacan used short sessions, not just sessions of variable time. 


A clinical example of using the concept of objet (a) 


An intense crisis of anxiety had disrupted the patient's life to such a point 
that the drugs that his psychiatrist was prescribing no longer relieved his 
suffering. It was at this moment that he consulted a psychoanalyst. He 
asked the psychoanalyst to attend to him urgently, in haste, since he 
wanted to avoid being hospitalised, something that would have jeopar- 
dised his prestigious position within the public service. His anxiety had 
been unleashed by an offer of a promotion. 


What was, for him, disorder was for the analyst an opportunity to put in 
order everything surrounding the affect of anxiety, and to use it as a 
compass to elucidate the objet (a). The materiality of the symptom was the 
anxiety, and this connotes the production of the objet (a), the major effect 
of language over jouissance. 


Following Lacan (1973), in his Seminar XX, we can say that the 
objet (a) “makes a thesis” of the function of haste: “There one can very 
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well read, if it is written or if it is only heard, that already the small a 
makes a thesis of the function of haste”. Anxiety is “what does not 
deceive”, and is never without object. 

The analyst established a very positive transference bond that was 
almost paternal, and proposed to make the patient pass through the 
experience of the flight of meaning until he encountered a point of 
satisfaction that would arrest it, that would relieve him and help him 
to know how to deal with his anxiety in another way. In his speech he 
always insisted on his pleasure in looking after details. Relief began 
when the analyst told him: “This post is not for you . . . reject it!”, and 
the patient agreed. The patient enjoyed advising, investigating, 
and above all gazing, but he did not enjoy speaking in a loud voice 
and, in particular, embodying the voice of the master, which would 
have created difficulties in the post in question. “I am like my father— 
I don’t speak but I gaze”; “My mother needed my father but 
she admired my uncle who had a powerful voice and was a master 
entrepreneur”. 

After a year’s interruption, he began his sessions again. The head- 
ing on the letter that expressed his wish to return to analysis showed 
that he now had a higher, “agalmatic” post. He had been able to 
get to the bottom of the intrigue that had tried to place him in a post 
he did not desire, and he had been able to place himself in another 
one that better fitted the cause of his desire, which had much to 
do with the gaze. In later interviews he brought to his analyst a beau- 
tiful photograph that he had taken. In it one could discern several 
peasants gazing out at a beautiful plain. His hobby had always 
been photography. 

Returning now to the issue of the almost paternal positive transfer- 
ence, it is worth remembering that Lacan says in his seminar on anxi- 
ety that “.. .the father is not causa sui, but rather the subject who has 
gone sufficiently far in the realisation of his desire in order to reinte- 
grate to his cause, whatever it may be, that which is irreducible in the 
function of (a).” (Lacan, 1962-1963 b, p. 389); and that J.-A. Miller adds 
in his text on Lacanian anxiety: “Lacan . . . sketches a new figure of the 
father, one that knows that the objet (a) is irreducible to the symbol, it 
is a father who would not let himself be deceived by the paternal 
metaphor ... and who would know to remit the desire to the objet (a) 
as its cause ... he announces a father who would be none other than 
the analyst” (Miller, 2007, p. 112). 
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PART IV 


CHAPTER NINE 


Klein—Lacan: the body 


Lionel Bailly 


world is the satisfaction experienced in being fed. Analysis has 

shown that only one part of this satisfaction results from the 
alleviation of hunger and that another part, no less important, results 
from the pleasure the baby experiences when his mouth is stimulated 
by sucking at his mother’s breast. This gratification is an essential part 
of the child’s sexuality, and is indeed its initial expression. To begin 
with, the breast of the mother is the object of his constant desire and 
therefore is the first thing to be introjected. 

For Lacan, the infant does not start out with an organised sense of 
its body, but starts to develop this both through its own perception 
and by means of the gaze of the other (usually the mother) upon it; 
the body-image thus developed forms the keystone of the infant’s 
imaginary world. The child’s early auto-eroticism is based on the lack 
of a sense of self and non-self. Once the infant has begun to recognise 
other people as “other” (i.e., non-self), and also has some awareness 
of its own bodily organisation, it can then, in the mirror stage, recog- 
nise that it, too, is another “other”, and begin to build its sense of iden- 
tity upon this image. 


T he first gratification that the child derives from the external 
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The starting point of human subjectivity has to be looked for in the 
gap between what the subject is and what it is forced to be by another. 
Lacan calls this the manque-a-étre, the lack of being. The optical model 
shows how little access the subject has to the reality of its own body. 
Instead, the body is a surface to be written upon. If the unconscious is 
structured like a language, then the body functions as the writing-pad. 

Klein conceives of instincts as a borderline psychosomatic process. 
An instinct has a bodily aim, directed towards concrete external 
objects. For the infant, “there is no dichotomy of body and mind, but 
a single, undifferentiated experience of sucking and phantasising.” 
Even those aspects of psychological experience that we later on distin- 
guish as “sensation”, “feeling”, etc., cannot, in the early days, be 
distinguished and separated. 

Klein points out that the earliest phantasies spring from bodily 
impulses, and are interwoven with bodily sensations and affects. They 
express primarily an internal and subjective reality, yet from the 
beginning they are bound up with an actual, however limited and 
narrow, experience of objective reality. The child’s earliest reality is 
wholly phantasmatic; he is surrounded with objects of anxiety, and in 
this respect excrement, organs, objects, things animate and inanimate, 
are to begin with equivalent to one another. As the ego develops, a 
true relation to reality is gradually established out of this unreal real- 
ity. Thus, the development of the ego and the relation to reality 
depend on the degree of the ego’s capacity at a very early period to 
tolerate the pressure of the earliest anxiety-situations. 

In Lacan the mother, as first Other, invests the body of the child by 
demanding and desiring certain things. In this way, the child becomes 
aware of its body and of the Other’s desire, which becomes “his” or 
“her” desire. “It is exactly at that moment that the human being’s 
consciousness, in the form of self-consciousness, distinguishes itself.” 
Thus, so-called self-consciousness is deceptive right from the start, 
because it originates outside the self. As a result, Lacan considers the 
main function of the ego to be méconnaissance, because so-called self- 
knowledge, knowledge of one’s “own” desire, is always inspired by 
the Other. 

The development of the body occurs as a function of the desire of 
the Other. This desire focuses on the symbolic order that the child 
enters through its submission to language and castration, which is the 
symbolic loss of an imaginary object: the phallus. As a concept, phallus 
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is the representation of the mysterious object of the mother’s desire, 
and the child’s desire comes to be structured around its hypotheses of 
what this is. The phallic signifier is what introduces the dimension of 
gender to both sexes, and thus induces a concentration on signified 
parts of the body. In contrast to this, there is non-phallic jouissance, the 
“other” jouissance. This jouissance is physical, lies outside of language 
and thus beyond gender differentiation. Each woman possesses the 
possibility for this “other” enjoyment because she is not totally 
subjected to the phallic principle. 

For Klein, early phantasies are experienced in a raw way, as 
visceral sensations and urges—’ metaphors incarnate”. The expres- 
sion of phantasies in words comes much later than their original 
sensory formulation, and external reality can operate not only as the 
stimulus for the creation of phantasies but also as confirmation or 
disproof of them. 

Klein is preoccupied with the perception of the interior of the body 
through the senses and its impact of the functioning of the psyche. 
Bodily instincts produce phantasies that are interwoven with bodily 
sensations and affects. Lacan focuses on the image and the surface 
of the body. It is a body observed, gazed at. It is also the key to enter- 
ing society, the world of others of which I am part. Klein pays great 
attention to the patient’s psychic reality, Lacan to the fictional 
account of the subject’s encounter with its image. Lacan insists on the 
importance of what is lacking, absent, fictional, where Klein concen- 
trates on what is present and perceived by senses inside the body. The 
Lacanian subject is an intersubjective construct, where in Klein it is 
an intrasubjective construct. Both agree on the structuring effect of 
the intellectual interpretation (symbolisation) of what is perceived 
proprioceptively for Klein and visually for Lacan. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Corporeality and unconscious 
phantasy: the role of the body 
in Kleinian theory 


Catalina Bronstein 


her theory of mind. They play a central part in her under- 

standing of unconscious phantasy and of the processes of 
symbolisation and sublimation. Even though Klein sometimes used 
descriptions that could appear to be addressing the “real” body, her 
conceptualisation mainly involves phantasies that the infant has about 
both his mother’s and his own body. The infant's early representations 
of his body are closely connected to his phantasies about his mother’s 
body, or what Klein called the “geography of the mother’s body” 
(Klein, 1923, p. 98, 1926, p. 55). For example, in 1923 Klein discussed 
the relation between the child’s sense of orientation and his “desire to 
penetrate the mother’s body and to investigate its inside, with the 
passages leading in and out, and the processes of impregnation and 
birth” (Klein, 1923, p. 98). Melanie Klein’s second analyst, Karl 
Abraham, held that the interest in orientation in relation to the body 
of the mother is preceded by the interest in orientation in relation to 
the subject’s own body (Klein, 1923). Klein contrasted her ideas to 
those of Abraham, and stressed that the infant’s image of his body is 
actually articulated through that of his mother (Klein, 1923; Petot, 
1990). This process, as I will describe later on, is related to the infant's 
use of the mechanism of projective identification. 


K lein’s formulations on the body occupy a central position in 
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The “breast” 


In Klein’s words: 


The first gratification that the child derives from the external world is 
the satisfaction experienced in being fed. Analysis has shown that only 
one part of this satisfaction results from the alleviation of hunger, and 
that another part, no less important, results from the pleasure which 
the baby experiences when his mouth is stimulated by sucking at his 
mother’s breast. This gratification is an essential part of the child’s 
sexuality, and is indeed its initial expression. To begin with, the breast 
of the mother is the object of his constant desire and therefore is the 
first thing to be introjected. (Klein, 1936, p. 291) 


Looking at this quotation we can distinguish a number of under- 


lying ideas: 


1. 


the role that hunger and basic physical needs have from the very 
beginning of life 

the satisfaction experienced when this need is fulfilled 

the presupposition of a “libidinal” body, in that there is an added 
pleasure that does not come from the satisfaction of need but 
from the stimulation of an erotogenic zone with its connection to 
the infant’s sexuality (this was probably influenced by Freud's 
ideas on erotogenic zones) 

the search for the breast as the “object” that brings this gratifica- 
tion (this represents a move from the notion of autoerotism to the 
placing of the emphasis on the role of the object). The “breast’ 
does not refer necessarily to the actual anatomical breast but as a 
“part-object” representation of the mother that exists in phantasy 
whether the baby has been breastfed or not. The “good” breast 
becomes the prototype of what is felt throughout life to be benef- 
icent, helpful and loving, while the “bad” breast stands for what 
is persecuting and hateful 

the psychic function of introjection as one that is based on a) 
gratification and connection with a “good” or satisfying object, b) 
the following of a model where psychic functions are also being 
“modelled” on physical ones (introjection/feeding, projection/ 
evacuation—which was already in place before Klein, as she 
followed Freud, Ferenczi, and Abraham in this respect). The 
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modelling of psychic functions on physiological ones was used 
by Abraham in his description of states of melancholia when the 
loss of the loved person is succeeded by an act of introjection that 
has the character of a physical incorporation via the mouth 
(cannibalism) (Abraham, 1924). This conceptualisation exercised 
an important influence on Melanie Klein’s ideas. 


In this quotation Klein is both addressing the “real” body, with its 
somatic needs, as well as the place that the body occupies in psychic 
reality—that is, the stimulation that occurs in the contact between 
breast and mouth, the libidinisation of the breast and its introjection. 
It seems, therefore, important here to differentiate the concept of 
“body” from that of “soma”. From the above we can see that Klein 
moves from a concept of soma to the notion of a body that is inscribed 
within the mother-infant relationship, and that has psychic meaning 
and significance from the very beginning of life. We do not have direct 
access to somatic development in the same way that we cannot have 
access to “instincts”. The soma comes into existence within a realm of 
emotional experiences (Bronstein, 2011). And these emotional experi- 
ences go hand in hand with the imaginary world, both at a conscious 
as well as an unconscious level. We can never have direct access to the 
soma, as it is always mediated by our phantasy world, in particular by 
what we project on to it. 


The ego and the introjection of the breast 


We can look at this subject from different perspectives: one has to do 
with a metapsychological dimension (the structuring of the agencies of 
the personality, the topographical, economic, and dynamic points 
of view) as well as from a phenomenological dimension connected to the 
phantasmatic qualities that the infant’s body and the maternal body 
have. As I have shown in this example, for Klein the “experience” that 
the infant has at the breast will contribute to the structuring of the ego. 
Therefore in phantasy, “the breast” is not just an anatomical part of 
the mother, it is an external and also internal object that can be felt to 
fulfil a number of functions beyond feeding and satisfying need and 
desire. It also has the function to free the infant from destructive 
impulses and persecutory anxiety. 
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Klein thought that the nucleus of the ego was based on the intro- 
jection of the “good” breast. She also points out what the baby projects 
into the breast: “I would not assume that the breast is to him merely 
a physical object. The whole of his instinctual desires and his uncon- 
scious phantasies imbue the breast with qualities going far beyond the 
actual nourishment it affords” (Klein, 1957, p. 180). 

Klein placed the main emphasis on the intra- and intersubjective 
relationships rather than on the vicissitudes of quantities of energy 
and their transformation (De Bianchedi et al., 1988). Even though she 
takes into account the relevance of the amount or intensity of 
the infant’s anxiety she places greater importance on the origin of the 
anxiety, and on the meaning of the accompanying phantasies and 
how this affects the relationship to both internal and external objects. 
There is no concept of anxiety that has no psychological meaning 
to the subject (such as in Freud’s notion of “automatic anxiety”). 
(De Bianchedi et al., 1988) Therefore, sensorial and bodily experiences 
always carry meaning, as they are attached or linked to unconscious 
phantasies. This can be explained following Klein’s theory of an early 
ego that can register anxiety and provides some meaning from the 
beginning of life. 


The body and unconscious phantasy 


... I found that attacks—whether phantasized or real—upon my nose, 
feet, head, etc, never referred simply to those parts of my body as 
such; they were also directed against them as symbolic representations 
of the father’s penis, attached to, or incorporated by me, that is, the 
mother. (Klein, 1932, p. 56) 


It is an impossible exercise to try to separate, to dissect, the role of 
the body, the drives, the object, and the role of unconscious phantasy 
in the creation of meaning. In early infancy unconscious phantasies, 
especially, are experienced as having a close connection to the body. 

Klein expanded Freud’s concept of unconscious phantasy. 
Unconscious phantasy was seen to occupy a structural function and 
permanence (Laplanche & Pontalis, 1968). Susan Isaacs highlighted the 
connection between phantasy and drives in that she described uncon- 
scious phantasy as the “mental corollary, the psychic representative of 
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instinct” (Isaacs, 1948). It is a basic mental activity, one that can be 
“unconscious all along”, though it can be also used defensively 
(Spillius, 2001, p. 20). It brings together the notion of representation 
and unconscious wish; that is, of both ideas and feelings. 

Unconscious phantasies are intrinsically linked both to drives and 
to internal and external objects. It is as if the “sensation of a drive in 
the psychic apparatus is automatically associated with the fantasy of 
an object that is appropriated to it” (Kristeva, 2001, p. 142). Early 
phantasies hold an omnipotent and concrete quality, perhaps more 
akin to Freud’s concept of “thing presentation”, and they are mostly 
experienced as bodily sensations. As Isaacs wrote: “The earliest phan- 
tasies ... spring from bodily impulses and are interwoven with bodily 
sensations and affects. They express primarily an internal and subjec- 
tive reality, yet from the beginning they are bound up with an actual, 
however limited and narrow, experience of objective reality” (Isaacs, 
1948, p. 93). However, the source of unconscious phantasies is inter- 
nal, in the instinctual impulses (Isaacs, 1948, p. 93). Kristeva describes 
this use of the concept of phantasy as a “metaphor incarnate”, in 
which phantasy is a representative of the drive in that it is a “trans- 
position—or rather an outgrowth—that preceded the idea and 
language .. .” (Kristeva, 2001, p. 150). These early incarnate metaphors 
do not disappear. They might become more structured with develop- 
ment and move into the symbolic domain, although their verbal 
expression comes much later than their original sensory one. The 
powerful, omnipotent, concrete characteristics of early unconscious 
phantasies can become manifest in states of developmental break- 
down and psychotic functioning (Baranger, 1980; Bronstein, 2001; 
Spillius, 2001; Steiner, 2003). 

Unconscious phantasies influence perceptions, but perception, too, 
is the means used to test primitive phantasies (which Bion called 
preconceptions) (Segal, 1990). 

I propose to look at this by taking into account three intercon- 
nected perspectives: (Bronstein, 2011) 


1. One in which the body (via its link to the drives) is a source of 
unconscious phantasy. 

2. A-second in which the body becomes an important part of the 
content of unconscious phantasies. 

3. A third dimension is that the body can function as the arena on 
which unconscious phantasies can be enacted. 
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These three dimensions operate at the same time and might be 
difficult to separate. 


The body as a source of unconscious phantasy 


The notion of “drive” (Triebe) rides between the somatic and the 
psyche, and this can be used to describe the corporeal bases of the 
psyche rather than presenting an antithesis between what is physical 
and what is mental (Ahumada, 1999). In Kleinian theory the notion of 
drives is inherently attached to the notion of internal objects. This is 
different from Freud’s theory where there is a greater autonomy 
between the drive and the object of the drive. In Klein, drives and 
object come together from the beginning of life (e.g., in Bion’s notion 
of the pre-empting of the breast). It seems to me that it is in this locus 
where the notion of unconscious phantasy finds meaning as it origi- 
nates from the intimate connection between drives and object, thus 
bringing together affect and representation. However, Susan Isaacs’ 
description of phantasy as the “mental corollary, the psychic repre- 
sentative of instinct” (Isaacs, 1948) does not mean that there is a total 
equation between instincts and unconscious phantasy (Steiner, 2003, 
p. 43). Following this we can think of the body as intrinsic to mindedness 
and as a source of unconscious phantasy. 


Content and arena 


I would like to bring a brief clinical example in order to think about 
the body both as content of unconscious phantasy and as the arena on 
which unconscious phantasies are being played. An adolescent girl 
hates herself and resorts to cutting her arms with a razor blade. Her 
action is intended to alleviate tension, and makes her feel an immedi- 
ate sense of relief. But the means by which she encounters relief 
involves an actual attack on her body, one that might leave her with 
scars. We can speculate that she experiences the upsurge of drive 
activity in adolescence (both sexual and aggressive) as one that arises 
from her body (perhaps centred on her sexual organs) and that she 
might unconsciously blame her body as the cause of her unhappiness. 

The girl I am talking about might have all sorts of unconscious 
phantasies, where her body is felt to be the source of unbearable 
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feelings, of needs, desires, and frustration. She might also hate the 
way she looks. In phantasy, she might be also equating her body to her 
mother’s body . If she has a very conflictive relationship with her 
mother, and strong oedipal rivalry with her, she might hate her body 
in that it is felt to carry an identification with a mother who she feels 
might also hate her. One possible unconscious phantasy she might 
have is that her body is full of disgusting things that are associated 
with bad or dirty or ugly feminine aspects of her mother that she now 
believes are lodged in her own body. That is, this girl might uncon- 
sciously project all sorts of phantasies on to her body, which is then 
felt to be the cause of her distress. But she not only projects her phan- 
tasies on to (and into) her body; when she cuts herself she actually 
lives out the conflict with her objects via her body. While her action is 
one that uses her body as the arena for the expression of her conflicts, 
another adolescent might feel equally hateful and desperate, but 
might not enact her conflicts in and through her body, perhaps by 
resorting instead to withdrawing into a daydream world. 

The mother’s body is not a “static” concept. Bion introduced an 
important perspective in stating that the early relationship to the 
breast, for example, is not with an anatomical part only, but with a 
function, “not with anatomy, but with physiology, not with the breast 
but with feeding, poisoning, loving, hating” (Bion, 1959; Bronstein, 
2001). This also implies a notion of intentionality and “meaning” in 
relation to the object. Bion postulated that the prototype for all capac- 
ity to make links rests on the primitive breast or penis. While Klein 
extensively explored the infant’s unconscious phantasies about his 
body and the maternal body, Bion placed greater emphasis on the role 
of perception of both mental and physical processes and its impact on 
the capacity to think (Bion, 1959). 


The mother’s body, anxiety, and symbolisation 


The infant’s experience of painful or uncomfortable bodily sensations 
that bring anxiety (and that, via connection to the death drive, can 
be felt as fear of being annihilated) are dealt with by an attempt at 
evacuating them by projection into the object that is felt to be the one 
causing the pain/discomfort (this process is called projective identifi- 
cation). The object that is split in the infant’s phantasy is not only felt 
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to contain the “bad” breast that gave him a “bad tummy-ache” but 
also the “good breast” that is pleasurable and satisfying. 

Thus, not only does symbolism come to be the foundation of all 
phantasy and sublimation but, more than that, upon it is built the 
subject’s relation to the outside world and to reality in general. I 
pointed out that the object of sadism at its zenith, and of the episte- 
mophilic impulse arising and co-existing with sadism, is the mother’s 
body with its phantasied contents. The sadistic phantasies directed 
against the inside of her body constitute the first and basic relation to 
the outside world and to reality. Upon the degree of success with 
which the subject passes through this phase will depend the extent to 
which he can subsequently acquire an external world corresponding 
to reality. We see then that the child’s earliest reality is wholly phan- 
tastic; he is surrounded with objects of anxiety, and in this respect 
excrement, organs, objects, things animate and inanimate are to begin 
with equivalent to one another. As the ego develops, a true relation to 
reality is gradually established out of this unreal reality. Thus, the 
development of the ego and the relation to reality depend on the 
degree of the ego’s capacity at a very early period to tolerate the pres- 
sure of the earliest anxiety-situations (Klein, 1930, p. 26). 

Early sensory experiences become intricately mixed with experi- 
ences that involve the mother’s body. The mother’s body is the baby’s 
initial place of exploration and the locus for the baby’s early projections. 
Her body can be felt to be the source of both gratifying and frustrating 
experiences. Via early mechanisms of projective identification, her 
body can also become the recipient of the baby’s hostile and loving 
phantasies that initially turn it into either an ideal (breast) or a perse- 
cutory one. The baby’s development and progressive ego integration 
entails a move from this concrete phantasy world to a capacity for sym- 
bolic thinking: that is, from a part object world to a whole object one 
with the possibility of entertaining the existence of a mother, father, 
parental couple and the Oedipus complex. As I mentioned before, these 
archaic, “concrete” thoughts, (which Segal called “symbolic equations” 
to differentiate them from proper symbolisation) coexist in us with the 
more sophisticated, symbolic ones (Segal, 1957). 

In the 1990s Louise Bourgeois created a new motif that would 
become an obsession in the artist’s work, that of an immense spider 
that she identifies with her mother. Louise lost her mother at the age of 
twenty-one. A few days afterwards, in front of her father, who did not 
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seem to take his daughter’s despair seriously, she threw herself into the 
Bievre River; her father swam to her rescue. The Spider series, devoted 
to her mother, is accompanied by drawings and texts. About one draw- 
ing she has written: “The friend (the spider, why the spider?). Because 
my best friend was my mother and she was as intelligent, patient, clean 
and useful, reasonable, indispensable, as a spider. She was capable of 
defending herself.” (Bourgeois, in Bernadac, 1996, p. 149; Bourgeois, 
2000). The spider spinning its web is associated with the mother and 
her work of repairing tapestries. But the enormous spider that Louise 
Bourgeois created from 1994 in different forms and presentations 
remains an ambivalent figure. This ambivalence is related to the 
mother, and specifically to phantasies associated to the maternal body, 
with its association with creativity, pleasure, and protection, as well as 
the potential for entrapment, devouring, and poisoning. I think it 
confronts us with a multiplicity of possible meanings in connection to 
the maternal body and with our phantasies associated with it. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Lacan on the body 


Paul Verhaeghe 


less offensive version of this binary is body and soul. Ever since 

Plato we have been bothered by the division between psyche 
and soma. It formed the basis for the split between religion and 
science, and later on, within science itself, between social sciences and 
medicine. Every attempt to bridge or neutralise this original gap with 
a holistic approach turned out to be a failure. In my talk, I will try to 
explain how Lacan has interpreted this body and soul binary as a 
circular, but not reciprocal, relationship between different levels. 

His first approach goes back to 1949, with his theory on the mirror 
stage (Lacan, 1949; 1953-1954). In his opinion, the pre-verbal child, the 
infant, does not possess an organised sense of his body, it experiences 
the auto-erotic drives in a chaotic and fragmented way. An organised 
bodily awareness and its accompanying feeling of identity is only 
acquired during the mirror stage. This acquisition of the body and the 
ensuing identity development occur as a function of the desire of the 
(m)Other and her demands. Mirroring is the process that calls the Ego 
into existence and comes down to the adoption of a body image that 
was first actively captured by the infant in the external world as some- 
thing ideal—as an Ideal Ego, because it answers the desire of the 
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Other. Lacan develops this theory through the course of several semi- 
nars emphasising the determining role the Symbolic plays on 
the Imaginary. That is, the determining role of the Symbolic on the 
surface and the orifices of the body. As a consequence, every body is 
a hysterical body, which means a signified body in terms of the 
Other’s desire. If the unconscious is structured like a language, then 
the body functions as the writing-pad. 

The main character in this development is the mother as the first 
Other who invests in the body of her child by demanding and desir- 
ing certain things—along this road, the child acquires a consciousness 
of his own body and of this desire that becomes “his” desire as well 
(Lacan, 1953-1954, p. 169). Indeed, in this field of the Other, the infant 
not only meets with its own unified image, but especially with what 
the Other wants. Her desire invests in particular parts of his body and 
sets a development in motion that cannot be reduced to a mere effect 
of bodily growth. Lacan states that, for example, the transition from 
the oral to the anal drive is not based on a process of maturation, but 
on a change in the Other’s demand (Lacan, 1964a,b, p. 164). 

This part of Lacan’s theory is clinically easy to understand, both 
on an individual and social scale. On the level of society, the Other 
(fashion, medicine, gender role patterns, art ...) not only determines 
the appearance of the body and, in fact, its very form (from Renoir’s 
voluptuous flesh to contemporary anorexia), but also the way in 
which it enjoys (food, drink, eroticism). On the individual level, the 
(m)Other specifically names and determines the body of her child, 
and in matters of form, appearance, and enjoyment as well. As I said, 
the body is the surface upon which the Other writes.! 

As a consequence, both the awareness of my own body and my 
own desire originate in the outer world, in the Other. So-called self- 
consciousness is deceptive right from the start, because it originates 
outside the self. This explains why Lacan considers the main function 
of the ego to be misjudgment (méconnaissance), because so-called self- 
knowledge is always inspired by the Other. Human identity is funda- 
mentally alienated as it comes from outside, and it is essentially 
divided, because there are several important others in this outside. 

In this initial theory, my own body, essence, or being, does not play 
a dominant role. Both my body and my identity are coming from the 
Other. The starting point of human subjectivity has to be looked for in 
the gap between what the infant is and what it is forced to be by 
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another. Lacan calls this the manque-d-étre, the lack of being. The typi- 
cally neurotic divided subject is the result, together with a divided 
stance towards desire and pleasure. 

All this can more or less be understood from a psychological point 
of view and is not specifically psychoanalytic, let alone specifically 
Lacanian. The same ideas can be found in developmental psychology 
and in contemporary attachment theory. The psychoanalytic aspect 
enters the scene with the Lacanian concept of the phallus and the 
notion of lack. These ideas appear first of all in Seminar IV. Lacan 
argues that the development of the relationship between mother and 
child cannot be reduced to a simple process of maturation focusing on 
a series of alternating libidinal objects, starting with the breast. 
Instead, he argues that this development takes place on the basis of a 
lack of a central object. In this seminar, he understands this central 
lack to be the phallus, the symbolic phallus that lacks by definition 
and thus causes an ever-shifting exchange in matters of desire 
between child, mother, and father. 

Still, this introduction of the symbolic phallus does not introduce a 
fundamental change in his theory on the body. We have to wait for 
Seminar X and XI, where a new register is introduced, that of the Real. 
The implications for his theory on the body can be illustrated by a 
quote of that time: “The relation of the subject with the organ is at the 
heart of our experience” (Lacan, 1964a, p. 85). Obviously, the organ is 
not the body. As long as Lacan was emphasising the determining 
influence of the symbolic order, the body was thought of as a mere 
effect, that is, as a signified body. Once Lacan takes the Real seriously, 
another body enters into play, one for which the signifier “body” is no 
longer appropriate. If the Real is our starting point, it is not the body 
that is central, but the organism. 

At the beginning of Seminar XI, we still find a familiar idea: the 
Symbolic determines the body. Its development cannot be reduced to 
an effect of maturation; rather, it takes place through the demand of 
the Other. It is (s)he who demands that the child eats, drinks, pees, 
looks, listens, and speaks. The relevant somatic zones are always 
bodily borders (oral, anal, genital, eye, ear) that can open and close, 
and the (m)Other determines this movement of opening and closing. 
In this exchange between (m)Other and child it is not the object, but a 
certain loss, and the processing of this loss, that is central. The subject- 
to-be tries to answer the Other’s desire by presenting something, but 
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this something is never enough. According to both Freud and Lacan, 
this something has to be understood in terms of castration and the 
phallus; for example, oral as well as anal loss is interpreted by the 
child in a phallic way, albeit retroactively (Lacan, 1964a, p. 62). 

So far, nothing new. The innovation starts when Lacan puts 
forward the idea that there is another lack and another loss at work as 
well, one that moves us in a more fundamental way than phallic sexu- 
ality. Lacan introduces us to a primal lack, based on a primal loss that 
is anterior to the lack involved in the signifying chain between mother 
and child, and between man and woman. Paradoxically enough, he 
understands this lack as a lost object, albeit an object that can never be 
represented by means of images and signifiers. The concept Lacan 
invents for this “real” remainder of the drive is the “objet (a).” It is an 
auto-erotic residue of the primal drive that cannot be thought in rela- 
tion to a classic psychoanalytic object. In Seminar XI, he describes this 
objet (a) as a lack alongside and logically preceding the lack of the phallus. 
Both objet (a) and the phallus are lacking, but the first lack is not with- 
out an effect on the second. On the contrary, the phallic instance is in 
itself already an interpretation of the radical lack expressed by objet 
(a). Any interpretation of the lack and the desire of the Other by the 
subject in terms of the phallus is a defensive elaboration of what lies 
underneath. From this point onwards, Lacan develops a new theory 
about the body, and also about causality. 

Lacan situates this radical lack at the level of the Real of the body, 
that is, the organism, and this lack functions as the primal cause. This 
idea is completely new. The organism functions as a cause, in the 
sense that it contains a primal loss and a tendency to remediate it. It 
is a primal one, meaning that it precedes the loss involved in the 
exchange between mother and child. What kind of loss is this? It is the 
loss of eternal life, which paradoxically enough is lost at the moment 
of birth, the moment that we are born as an individual with a partic- 
ular sex (Lacan, 1964a, p. 187, 1964b, p. 205). In order to explain this 
ultimate incomprehensibility, Lacan constructs the myth of the 
lamella. At the moment of birth, he says, something flies away, some- 
thing is gone forever—a lamella that stands for the objet (a) in its pure 
form as a life instinct, meaning eternal life.” 

This idea refers back to a biological fact: non-sexual reproduction, 
as we find it in single-celled organisms, and more recently in clones, 
implies in principle the possibility of eternal life because every new 
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generation is an exact copy of the previous one. In the case of sexual 
reproduction, death of the individual is a structural necessity, and 
each new generation is indeed new. Every organism that reproduces 
itself in a sexual way wants to undo this loss and tries to return to the 
previous state of eternal life before the sexual differentiation. Already 
in Freud’s work, this propensity to return was the basic characteristic 
of the life and death drives. The paradox is that such a return implies 
inevitably the disappearance of the individual, meaning that the idea 
of a life and a death drive is very relative. It is important to note that 
at this stage we are talking about the drive and the organism, prior to 
any form of gender or sex differentiation and the accompanying 
differentiation into sexual drives, meaning phallic drives. 

This primordial loss is the cause of everything human, because 
according to Lacan it sets into motion a circular, but not reciprocal, 
process based on the attempt to undo the loss and to return to the 
previous state of being. We can find the main illustration of this 
process on the level of the Symbolic and the Imaginary, where the sex 
and gender differentiations are installed. This means that the first, real 
lack is “answered” as if it were the second lack, the one in the 
Symbolic.? The primal loss on the level of the organism is re-inter- 
preted as a phallic lack in the relation between subject and Other. Objet 
(a) gets associated with bodily borderlines, the openings through 
which other losses take place.* This phallic interpretation of objet (a) 
implies that this original lack and loss is introduced, by way of the 
mother-child relationship, into the man—woman relationship. This is 
the main effect of the passage through the Oedipus complex (Lacan, 
1964a, pp. 103-104, 1964b, p. 64). From this point onwards, the drive 
becomes a phallic drive, containing an ever-present mixture of the life 
and death drives. 

As a result, we end up with an interaction between elements in a 
circular but not reciprocal determination (Lacan, 1964a, p. 188, 1964b, 
p- 207). The loss at the level of the Real is the cause by means of which 
life is turned into an always failing attempt to return to eternal life. 
This attempt receives an elaboration at another level, in the relation- 
ship between mother and child; and even later on, at a third level, 
between man and woman. 

It is almost impossible to think of this kind of evolution, from the 
budding eternal life of the organism to the emergence of sexual life, 
meaning phallic life to the male-female exchange. We need art to get 
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a grasp of it, and I think the work of Louise Bourgeois is one of the 
most useful sources in that respect. The progression from Cumul 
(1969), Janus Fleuri (1968), and Fillette (1968), to Nature Study (1984), 
The Twosome (1991) and Couples (1996) provides us with an ever- 
impossible illustration of this evolution. 

In my conclusion, I will return to the different levels of this circular, 
but non-reciprocal, process. At this point in my essay I want to focus 
on the first transition. The organism becomes our body via the mirror 
stage and the interventions of the Other. In the same shift the loss of 
eternal life at birth is processed via the lack in the exchange between 
mother and child. The question is how to link these ideas to our start- 
ing-point, that is, the division between sex vs. representation. To make 
it more obvious, let us reformulate this binary as enjoyment vs. knowl- 
edge. In this respect, it is never very clear who or what enjoys—or even 
who or what knows. Both questions are important for our psycho- 
analytic practice. The balance between the pleasure principle and what 
lies beyond determines the symptoms, and interpretation and con- 
struction are our therapeutic tools that focus on knowledge. 

Is there such a thing as unconscious knowledge expressed in 
unconscious representations or even fantasies? And is there a link 
with enjoyment? 

For Freud, not everything can be consciously known by the 
subject: there is a structural limit. Ideas or fantasies that have been 
repressed can be made conscious, meaning that they can move back 
and forth between the dynamic unconsciousness and consciousness. 
But there is also such a thing as the “primal repression”, which has to 
do with another form of the unconscious, and hence with another 
form of knowledge as well. As a process, this primal repression is first 
and foremost a primal fixation: certain experiences are left behind in 
their original form (Freud, 1911c, pp. 66-68, 1915d, p. 146, 1923b, 
p. 18), and never gets translated into word-presentations. For Freud, 
this material concerns an “excessive degree of drive excitation”, and it 
constitutes the nucleus of the unconscious, also known as the system 
Unconscious. In his reasoning, this nucleus functions as a kind of 
magnet, attracting other material from the pre-consciousness. 

In contrast to the dynamic, repressed unconscious, there are no 
word-presentations in this system Ucs. The central question is 
whether it is the drive itself that is fixated, or does this fixation involve 
a primal version of the drive’s representation? Is there any kind of 
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inscription or representation? Freud talks about the “kernel of our 
being”, the “mycelium”, but he also hesitates (Freud, 1900a, p. 525). 
To give you an example of the importance of this issue, just think 
about the following question: can we say that latent dream thoughts 
are inscribed somewhere, or should we consider them as originally 
non-existent, meaning that dream formation takes place on top of an 
originally lacking psychical elaboration?® If this is the case, then 
dream analysis does not come down to the discovery of a hidden 
inscription. On the contrary, it amounts to a psychological processing 
within the signifier of something that was not signified yet. It should 
be noted that Freud presents the same kind of argument when he 
discusses trauma: the traumatic effect of a trauma is caused by the fact 
that the trauma, when it happened, could not be put into words; it 
lacks an original elaboration within the signifier.© Lacan will gener- 
alise this idea to the unconscious as such: there is no substantial kernel 
deep down in our psyche; on the contrary, the unconscious is “une 
cause béante”, a causal gap in which something fails to be realised and 
keeps insisting precisely because of this failure (Seminar XI). 

In Freud, there is no final discussion about the nature of the drive’s 
inscription in the system Ucs (Freud, 1915e). For him, it involves the 
idea of fixation in general and of the body in particular. Hence we find 
expressions like fixation, constitution, drive root, and somatic compli- 
ance. These expressions appear in all his case studies, and they are 
always linked to a form of infantile pleasure. The neurotic symptoms 
are defensive constructions on top of it, based on the oedipal process- 
ing of sexuality. 

From 1964 onwards, Lacan takes up this question and struggles 
with it. In the wake of the Bonneval conference, Laplanche and 
Leclaire had put forward the hypothesis that the unconscious kernel 
contains a representational system: Leclaire talked about phonemes, 
Laplanche about imagoes (sensory images without signifiers) 
(Laplanche & Leclaire, 1966a, 1966b). Lacan rejects both answers, and 
tries to formulate an answer of his own. In his elaboration, he puts 
forward the idea of the letter, and later, the idea of lalangue, in one 
word, llanguage. The repeated experiences by the infant of an invasion 
of jouissance and the reaction of the mother towards it install a fixation 
of the drive root, and that is what Lacan calls the letter. In contrast to 
a normal signifier or symbol, a letter is very particular (Lacan, 
1974-1975). It presents us with the particular way in which a drive is 
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fixated in the system Ucs for a particular body. Such a fixation can 
never be signified in a normal way, that is, the way of the phallic signi- 
fier that would work for the symbolic Other, meaning for everyone. 
As a letter it contains a particular knowledge, “particular” meaning 
that the symbolic Other is ignorant about it. At this point, Lacan intro- 
duces the idea of the Other of the body, in contrast to the symbolic 
Other. It is the Other of the body that remembers this particular 
knowledge and that traces the same tracts each time within the econ- 
omy of jouissance (see Freud’s Bahnungen from The Project). In this 
expression, the Other of the body, he is referring to what he called 
previously the organism. 

Enjoyment here meets knowledge, but both of them do not belong 
to the subject, nor to the symbolic Other. As a consequence, we have 
to address the idea of jouissance and its relation to the subject. 

There are two different forms of enjoyment. Phallic pleasure based 
on the pleasure principle is the most familiar one. The other enjoy- 
ment is different, as it arises from the organism itself: that is, the Other 
of the body before the sexual differentiation. The phallic pleasure 
concerns the subject, the other enjoyment concerns the organism and 
according to Lacan it is lethal for the subject, as it is an expression 
of the death drive. At the same time, every subject is driven towards 
it, and needs a defence against it. This defence is installed via the 
pleasure principle and the phallic pleasure, with the mother as inter- 
mediary. Her function is to install an inscription of this original jouis- 
sance via which the subject will be able to handle it. At this point in 
Lacan’s theory, the idea of the letter joins the idea of lalangue. The letter 
has to do with the traces of jouissance inscribed in a contingent way on 
the body. The body, or rather parts of the body, “knows” something 
because it enjoys this something, and this enjoyment brings about an 
inscription of both this knowledge and this jouissance. This inscription 
does not belong to the order of the signifier (and hence, not to 
the symbolic Other), but takes place through what Lacan tries to 
understand as the “letter”. The letter, in this respect, must not be 
understood as a message. It has to be understood in analogy to a germ 
cell, a meaningless carrier of a possible further development. This 
development will always be an attempt to recuperate the letter and 
the jouissance by means of an articulated signifier, meaning that it 
enters the dialectics between subject and Other via the motherly 
lalangue. But this attempt at recuperation never completely succeeds, 
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and thus creates within the signifier and within the Other an opening, 
a zone where the Other is not-whole, through which the letter keeps 
existing. 

The seed of this reasoning can be found in Freud when he indi- 
cated how every mother “seduces” her child while caring for it. 
Indeed, the nursing activities are always focusing on the border areas 
of the body, the same areas where enjoyment is situated (mouth, anus, 
genitals, skin). For Lacan the organism is the “enjoying substance” 
whereby the initial experiences of jouissance simultaneously imply 
their inscription on the body (Lacan, 1972-1973, p. 89). This is what he 
calls their use value, but this does not mean that the subject has access 
to it; on the contrary. The necessary supplement is the mother’s inter- 
vention that marks the invasions of jouissance during her interactions 
with her child. Through these interventions, the original use value is 
entered into a dialectical exchange between subject and Other, and the 
experiences of jouissance acquire an exchange value, first of all in 
the lalangue between mother and child, later between the sexual part- 
ners. So, the mother provides the marking inscriptions—the letters— 
via which the subject obtains both access to and defence against the 
jouissance of the organism. 

The net result is that the subject has to be happy with what Lacan 
calls “le plus de jouir”. The jouissance that remains for the subject after 
its defensive elaboration is less than, and different from, the original 
form, and will never be fully satisfactory. We have to content ourselves 
with the phallic pleasure, that contains slivers of this other jouissance 
that surpasses not only the subject but even individual life. The riddle 
that remains, Lacan says, involves this economy of jouissance. Who, or 
what, enjoys? The answer actually never gives us a “who” but focuses 
on a “what”. The other jouissance can only be defined in a negative 
way: it concerns neither gender, nor the Other of the signifier, nor 
even being. Coming from a beyond, it has to do with the combination 
of eternal life and death of the individual. 


Conclusion 


The other jouissance implies a knowledge that is acquired by the body 
through its experience of this jouissance, an experience that causes an 
inscription on the body itself. This knowledge is different from the 
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articulated, phallic knowledge of the Other of the signifier. As knowl- 
edge, it belongs to the Other of the body. 

Associated with these two different forms of knowledge, we find 
two forms of the Unconscious. The system Ucs concerns the fixated 
drive and jouissance operating as a cause. This system Ucs exists as an 
opening, a gap within the repressed dynamic Unconscious, where 
there is an articulated knowledge that can be known by the subject and 
by the Other. By means of this articulation, knowledge is turned into 
sexualised knowledge and functions as an imaginary replacement for 
the lack of a sexual relationship. But the system Ucs testifies to a 
knowledge that escapes the knowledge of the subject. This knowledge, 
which the subject cannot grasp, belongs to the order of experience. 

The description of this splitting between the other jouissance and 
phallic jouissance, between articulated knowledge and another knowl- 
edge, permits us to rethink the classic mind/body deadlock in a larger 
topological structure. For Lacan there is no binary opposition between 
body and soul, between being and Other, between man and woman, 
between phallic jouissance and the other jouissance. In each case there 
is a gap between the two that causes a further evolution to yet another 
binary, in which one of the terms tries to regain the other but never 
succeeds because of a structural incompatibility, thus forcing this 
attempt towards yet another level. 

My attempt to describe what he calls a circular but not reciprocal 
process runs as follows (Lacan, 1964b, pp. 203-213). By becoming a 
body, we lose eternal life. In trying to regain eternity, we lose our body, 
and become a subject. In trying to regain the body, we become a man 
or a woman. The accompanying phallic interpretation is applied 
retroactively to all the preceding instantiations, such that each loss 
gets interpreted in a phallic way. It is during this process that the body 
is clothed in a gender identity. The original circular, but not recipro- 
cal, relationship between life and death, between organism and body, 
between jouissance and subject, is reproduced and worked over in the 
relationship between man and woman. 

In this way, the gap between being and signifier is reproduced in 
the gap between woman and man. In my opinion, what we have here 
is the complete elaboration of the ontological structure announced by 
Lacan in 1949 in his paper on the mirror stage.’ Human beings are 
always divided between something that they are not or do not have, 
and something that they will never be or never have. It is this division 
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that insists as a border structure, and corroborates a homology 
between the body, the drive, the unconscious, and the subject. The 
Lacanian subject lacks all substance and its supposedly underlying 
“being” is always lost at the very moment it is supposed to appear. 
That is why it is condemned to a structurally determined form of 
never-being-there. Hence the paradoxical fact that the essence of the 
Lacanian subject comes down to its lacking any kind of essence what- 
ever, and that the whole accent has to be put on its divided character 
(Lacan, 1964a, p. 250). 

This conceptualisation is important with respect to the goal of 
analysis. Based on this reasoning, it is obvious that analysis will never 
produce the final knowledge. Every solution for the structural incom- 
patibility is symptomatic. That is Lacan’s conclusion: there is no 
subject without a symptom. In his last conceptualisations he will rede- 
fine the goal of analysis accordingly. The analysis of the symptom 
operates on the symbolic and imaginary layers around the drive root. 
Once it is stripped of its symbolic components, we are left with the 
real part of the symptom, meaning a particular jouissance of the real 
body. In the best of cases, analysis results in a change in the position 
of the subject towards its jouissance. Instead of situating all jouissance 
on the side of the Other and taking a stance against this, the subject 
situates jouissance in the Real of the body. Such a change in position 
might very well be the final goal of analysis.® 


Notes 


1. This idea persists throughout the whole of Lacan’s work. See for exam- 
ple, “... notre presence de corps animal qui est le premier lieu ou mettre des 
inscriptions” (Lacan, 1964-1965, session of 10 May 1965 (”. . . our presence 
of animal body which is the first place to put inscriptions on”; author’s 
translation). 

2. From what precedes and follows in Seminar XI, we can deduce that this 
lost “organ”, this mythical lamella, is Lacan’s interpretation of the libido, 
which is to be understood as a pure life instinct, and not as a drive 
(Lacan, 1964a, p. 171, 1964b, p. 187). Slightly earlier, he had already situ- 
ated this libido at a topologically very important place when he 
presented his audience with the first version of the “interior eight” 
(Lacan, 1964a, pp. 142-43, 1964b, pp. 155-156). In this figure the libido is 
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situated at the intersection between the two circles, between the field in 
which the unconscious is developed and the field of reality. Between, and 
thus in, an empty space. In other words, the libido is just another name 
for the lack that causes desire. This tallies perfectly with an earlier defin- 
ition of objet (a): “—this object, which is in fact simply the presence of a 
hollow, a void, which can be occupied,. ..” (Lacan, 1964a, p. 164, 1964b, 
p- 180). Libido, objet (a), and separable bodily parts are all thrown 
together here. The later version of this interior eight must be studied 
together with the schematic representation of alienation and separation. 
Both of them represent the same thing (Lacan, 1964a, pp. 192, 244, 1964b, 
pp. 211, 271). The reasoning behind this is even more difficult to follow 
when Lacan adds that the libido is not a real but a false organ, to be 
situated against the background of the Real (Lacan, 1964a, p. 179, 1964b, 
p. 196). In order to explain this, he constructs his myth, which is at the 
same time a farce. Imagine that, each time the membranes are broken 
through at the moment of birth, something—the lamella—flies away and 
gets lost forever. This loss is none other than the loss of pure life in itself, 
of immortality (Lacan, 1964a, pp. 179-180, 1964b, 197-198). We meet here 
with the primordial loss, on which the subject will graft a secondary and 
thus defensive lack. This primordial lack has everything to do with what 
a “gendered” organism loses precisely because it has acquired a gender. 
It is what “the living being” loses by being subjected to the cycle of sexual 
reproduction: eternal life. Objet (a) presents us with an ever impossible 
representation of that part of the individual that is lost at birth (for 
instance, the placenta) (Lacan, 1964a, pp. 95-96, 1964b, pp. 103-104). 
“The first (the lack in the chain of signifiers) emerges from the central 
defect around which the dialectic of the advent of the subject to his own 
being in the relation to the Other turns—by the fact that the subject 
depends on the signifier and that the signifier is first of all in the field of 
the Other. This lack takes up the other lack, which is the real, earlier lack, 
to be situated at the advent of the living being, that is to say at sexed 
reproduction” (Lacan, 1964a, p. 186, 1964b, pp. 204-205). 

Lacan maintains this connection until the end of his theory. For instance: 
“Le facteur commun du (a), c’est d’étre lié aux orifices du corps” (Lacan, 
1970-1971, lesson of 21 January 1971; “The common factor in (a), is the 
fact that it is connected to the orifices of the body” (author’s translation)). 
Freud describes the dream as an externalisation of an internal process, in 
which the drive impulses function as source. The dream tries to express 
the unconscious impulse, that is, bodily changes, through the precon- 
scious dream-wish (Freud, 1917d, pp. 222-226). 
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6. Freud (1939a, pp. 71-73, 126, 129). See also a letter to Fliess, where he 
states that fantasies go back to “things heard at an early age but under- 
stood only later” (Freud, 1892-1899, p. 244). 

7. The implications of this principle go very far indeed. While writing, 
thinking about, and taking my bearings on this paper, my thoughts went 
back and forth all the time. For example, what does this mean for racism? 
Sexism? And heteronormativity, as its latest implementation? To be 
continued ... 

8. For a discussion of this, see Verhaeghe and Declercq (2003). See also: 
Declercq, 2000. 
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PART V 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Klein—Lacan: trauma 


Lionel Bailly 


of its particular characteristics is that it sees development as 

repetitively cyclical throughout life. Psychical trauma therefore 
is seen as an interference or interruption in this process. Klein rarely 
uses the term “psychic trauma” in her theoretical papers. Trauma is 
described and explored in clinical papers. This absence is because the 
concept of psychic trauma has been incorporated into the theory of 
general psychic development that Melanie Klein produced and Bion 
extended. In Klein’s view of development, traumatic experience is 
always imminent, and parental love, care, and understanding are 
required to keep it at bay or to counteract it. 

Lacan, a careful reader of Freud, started from the point of view 
that there are two kinds of trauma in psychoanalysis, the trauma of 
birth and the trauma of the discovery of sexuality. Trauma in early 
Freud involves two distinct moments: the first scene of the child’s 
seduction by an adult, which for the child leads to no sexual excite- 
ment, and a second moment, after the latency period, where a seem- 
ingly trivial situation, which nevertheless shares certain common 
traits with the first moment, becomes traumatic in reference to the 
memory of the first scene, and leads to repression. The first moment 


T he Kleinian overarching theory is a developmental model. One 
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will therefore only become traumatic through the retroactive action of 
the second moment—the “apres coup” now commonly spoken of. 

Klein agrees with the role of birth, writing that “The first external 
source of anxiety can be found in the experience of birth”, and adding: 
“it would appear that the pain and discomfort he has suffered, as well 
as the loss of the intra-uterine state, are felt by him as an attack by hos- 
tile forces” (Klein, 1952, pp. 61-62). She goes further than this, however, 
suggesting that there is an innate fear from the outset. She wrote, “my 
analytic observations show that there is in the unconscious a fear of 
annihilation of life” (p. 29). This she remained adamant about, and it 
matches a comment she made late in her career about young children, 
on “the terrifying character of some of their internalized objects” (Klein, 
1958, p. 241). These archaic monsters “are split off... and are relegated 
to the deeper layers of the unconscious” (p. 241). 

For Lacan, also, there is a link between trauma and the unbearable: 
trauma is an encounter with the Real—an experience that is impossi- 
ble to symbolise, either in speech or in writing. The Real is what 
cannot possibly be thought, is outside of symbolisation. By definition, 
the traumatic Real is thus inassimilable to the psyche. 

So for Klein the clinical phenomenon she described is an innate fear 
of annihilation, and she linked it to Freud’s theory of the death instinct. 
She was clear that there was a fear of annihilation and that there was an 
innate destructive impulse, and she derived both from Freud’s concept 
of the death instinct. Bion added to this the possibility of catastrophe 
resulting from failure of “containment”, which, he said, continuously 
applies to any fundamental psychic experience or change. 

Lacan, drawing on Freud, offers a model for the trauma of every- 
day life, as opposed to that of, for instance, war or other physical cata- 
strophes. In early childhood the child does not yet have words to name 
the initial traumatic moment, which therefore cannot be represented. 
Later, this initial imprint will lead to the discovery of castration. The 
child will try to cover up the Real of this discovery by the imaginary 
power of fantasy, trying to set it up a screen against it. The repetition 
always at work will thus represent an effort to master and symbolise 
what had not been symbolised: the Real that remains impossible to 
grasp. Yet, this attempt will necessarily fail. “The place of the real,” 
Lacan also says, “extends from the trauma to fantasy, inasmuch as 
fantasy is never but a screen hiding something absolutely primary, 
something determinative in the function of repetition”. (Lacan, 1964) 
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Discovering castration, the other’s incompleteness and lack, is not easy 
for the child. To imagine the possibility of separation, of death, to find 
out that the Other is ungraspable, that one knows neither what he 
wants, nor the place the Other has for us, is a major source of anxiety. 

Bion’s theory of containment is in essence a theory of psychic 
trauma as well as of development. In his theory raw experience, 
whether of external origin through the perceptual apparatus, or of 
internal origin such as desire, anxiety, or aggression, needs to be 
contained: that is, to be transformed and encapsulated by naming. 
This in his language is a process by which beta, raw, un-mentalized 
somato-psychic elements become alpha elements that are then avail- 
able for psychic construction in what we might call phantasies, or 
eventually thoughts. The initial neonatal alpha process is provided by 
the mother in interaction with the baby through projective identifica- 
tion. Failure of this process in naming and transforming raw infantile 
fear of death leaves the infant with nameless dread. This is very simi- 
lar to the Lacanian formulation of language—signifiers—coming to 
master the otherwise chaotic world of unsymbolised experience. 

More recently Lacanian analysts have come to suggest that it is the 
Symbolic realm that shields the subject from the Real. When the Real 
is not kept away from the subject, it “invades” the Symbolic, breaking 
the articulation between signifiers. Its effect is to cut a hole in the 
fabric of the psyche. The “invasion” by the Real disrupts and undoes 
what the psyche exists to create: meaning and representation. The 
analytic treatment will help the subject in its attempt to symbolise 
what cannot be fully symbolised (the Real). This is an impossible task, 
but the attempt in itself is what saves the subject from the curse of 
traumatic repetition. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Trauma in Kleinian psychoanalysis 


Ronald Britton 


subject. It may seem anomalous that current contributions on 

post-traumatic neurosis in adults by a number of authors, includ- 
ing Caroline Garland (1998), draw heavily on Kleinian theory, yet you 
will see almost no use of the term “psychic trauma” in the theoretical 
papers of Kleinian and Post-Kleinian writers. Trauma is described and 
explored in clinical papers and case discussions, but not usually spec- 
ified in theoretical papers. 

I believe that this absence is because the concept of psychic trauma 
has been incorporated into the theory of general psychic development 
that Melanie Klein produced, and that Bion extended. The paranoid— 
schizoid and depressive positions, and the early oedipal situation have 
to be negotiated, and hazards lie in wait that may result in some degree 
of catastrophe: Klein’s view of development is like an Odyssey, with 
shipwreck always a possibility. Traumatic experience is always immi- 
nent, and parental love, care, and understanding are required to keep 
it at bay or to counteract it. “The first external source of anxiety can be 
found in the experience of birth”, she writes, and adds: “it would 
appear that the pain and discomfort he has suffered, as well as the loss 
of the intra-uterine state, are felt by him as an attack by hostile forces” 


I was invited to contribute from a post-Kleinian perspective on this 
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(Klein, 1952a, pp. 61-62). She goes further than this, however, by 
suggesting that there is an innate fear from the outset. She writes, “my 
analytic observations show that there is in the unconscious a fear of 
annihilation of life” (Klein, 1952b, p. 29). This she remained adamant 
about, and it matches a comment she made late in her career about 
young children, on “the terrifying character of some of their internal- 
ized objects” (Klein, 1958, p. 241). These archaic monsters “are split off 
...and relegated to the deeper layers of the unconscious”. Presumably 
in favourable circumstances and good health these deeper layers 
remained unplumbed except in fiction or occasional dreams. We feel 
secure in a world free from mythic monsters. However, if any of these 
phantasies gained access to the ego, where they were given the status 
of belief, a traumatic experience would follow. 

Klein encapsulated the clinical phenomenon she described as an 
innate fear of annihilation, within Freud’s theory of the death instinct. 
She was clear that there was a fear of annihilation and that there was 
an innate destructive impulse, and she derived both from Freud’s 
concept of the death instinct. However, as Roger Money-Kyrle has 
suggested: “Freud’s theory of a death instinct and Melanie Klein’s 
view that there is also a basic fear of death are conceptually distinct” 
(Money-Kyrle, 1955, p. 288). I personally find it easier to think of an 
inborn fear of annihilation and an innate hostility to the outside world 
as separate entities. Bion adds to this the possibility of catastrophe 
resulting from failure of “containment” that he says continuously 
applies to any fundamental psychic experience or change. 

Bion’s theory of containment is in essence a theory of psychic 
trauma as well as of development. In his theory raw experience, 
whether of external origin through the perceptual apparatus or of 
internal origin such as desire, anxiety, or aggression, needs to be 
contained: that is, to be transformed and encapsulated by naming. 
This, in his language, is a process by which beta, raw un-mentalized 
somato-psychic elements become alpha elements that are then avail- 
able for psychic construction in what we might call phantasies, or 
eventually thoughts. The initial neonatal alpha process is provided 
by the mother in interaction with the baby through projective identi- 
fication. Failure of this process in naming and transforming raw infan- 
tile fear of death leaves the infant with nameless dread. In concrete 
terms this is likely to become fear of the monster whose name must 
never be spoken, or the chaos monster in the cosmic beliefs of ancient 
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civilisations. The ubiquity and timelessness of these monsters fits well 
with another theory of Bion’s, that we are born with preconceptions, 
imageless expectations, that are given shape and substance by our 
encounter with external reality. Among them may be fearful monsters, 
and they may be given shape by the virtual reality of religious myths. 
Should the unfortunate individual’s external reality provide real 
monsters or real catastrophic events they may find a place already 
furnished in the unconscious. 

In 1926 Freud produced a theory of repetition in play, in response 
to early adverse experience: 


The ego which experienced the trauma passively, now repeats it 
actively in a weakened version, in the hope of being able itself to direct 
its course. It is certain that children behave in this fashion towards 
every distressing impression they receive, by reproducing it in their 
play. In thus changing from passivity to activity they attempt to 
master their experiences psychically. (Freud, 1926d, p. 167) 


This was already being exploited in the use of play analysis of chil- 
dren by Melanie Klein, “In this way”, she writes of one of her early 
cases, “Erna enacted before me one of the first traumata in her expe- 
rience ...” (Klein, 1924). 

Play as a means of mastering anxiety was really the starting point 
for Melanie Klein’s analytic observations and theorising. She took play 
to be the counterpart of free association, and applied to it the same 
sort of symbolic interpretation she would have to adult dreams. So she 
assumed there was an analogical link between the repetitive dreams 
of post-traumatic states, and children’s dramatisations in play. 

I would like to give two examples that I think illustrate the psychic 
encounter between the fearful inhabitants of the internal world and 
the traumatic events of the external world. One is an attempt to keep 
them apart to preserve sanity; and the other illustrates a situation in 
which a hopeless mix-up has resulted in psychosis. 


Tracy 


In this example we can see how a violent episode is transformed into 
a dramatised version of the event, and her position of helpless, fright- 
ened onlooker transformed into that of cool narrator. It also illustrates 
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another point. The child segregates the immediate recollection and 
representation of the violent family events from representation in play 
of other phantasy material. I made use of a comment of Melanie 
Klein’s in understanding this material, that children usually represent 
family members with domestic animals and primitive phantasies with 
wild animals. 

Tracy was a four-year-old who was part of a dysfunctional family, 
and therefore the subject of a supervisory care order. The social 
services department concerned had arranged for her to have psycho- 
therapy. Tracy suffered from bad dreams and night terrors. The care 
order also meant that she was escorted to and from the clinic by a 
social worker, who gave us news of family events. On this particular 
occasion we were informed that the night before her regular session 
she and her baby brother were together with their parents when their 
father physically attacked their mother, who then attempted suicide 
and was taken away in an ambulance. 

Tracy quietly entered the therapy room, took out her personal toy 
box and began to play. She took out the pig family and then built a 
wall of sand, on the other side of which she put the wild animals, 
including the crocodile, so that they were separated. Having done this 
she took the pig family, consisting of father pig, mother pig, and two 
little pigs, and put them in a circle. Father pig then attacked mother 
pig; mother pig then threw herself down and lay injured. An ambu- 
lance arrived and took mother pig away. During this, intermittently, 
Tracy repeatedly built the sand wall higher and higher and fingered 
the crocodile, particularly its teeth. I commented that she wanted to 
make sure that the wild animals, which were like her bad dreams, did 
not get mixed up with the farm animals, who were having an upset- 
ting time like her family: that she did not want her bad dreams to get 
mixed up with anything that happened at home. She responded to 
this by taking a little human baby figure over the wall from the farm 
side to join the wild animals. 

Here I think we can see that traumatic events have already been 
taken in play into a narrative with some symbolic representation 
by the pig family. They have also been segregated from dream and 
phantasy represented by wild animals. The events of the night are 
now contained in Tracy’s narrative; even though the narrative is 
appalling it has a place in the natural world and does not have super- 
natural power. 
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Tracy’s response to this interpretation was to put the baby into the 
arena of the wild animals. The older pig child, representing her 
current child self, remained on the other side of the barrier. This, as I 
would understand it, located infantile phantasy on one side and her 
childhood traumatic experience on the other. It could be the beginning 
of a split between her infantile self and her competent little-girl self. 

In the second of my brief clinical examples this is not achieved, and 
the mix-up of infantile phantasy and traumatic childhood events 
means that daily life is as super-natural as are dreams. This means that 
the patient fears a repeat of a traumatic event from inside rather than 
outside: she suffers from what I call endogenous trauma. Freud 
described such a state of affairs in his paper “From the history of an 
infantile neurosis”, commonly referred to as the Wolf-Man case. Freud 
attributes the onset of his patient’s childhood neurosis at the age of 
four to a traumatic experience. “But”, as he says, “the event ... was 
not an external trauma, but a dream from which he awoke in a state 
of anxiety” (Freud, 1918b). The patient said, 


In great terror, evidently of being eaten up by the wolves, I screamed 
and woke up .. . it took quite a long while before I was convinced that 
it had only been a dream. I was three, four, or at most five years old 
at the time. From then until my eleventh or twelfth year I was always 
afraid of seeing something terrible in my dreams. 


My patient, like Freud’s Wolf-Man, was terrified of dreaming and 
had protracted periods of insomnia as a result. She was also very 
afraid of her daytime thoughts and was compelled to empty her mind 
of them by repeatedly flushing the lavatory. The world outside 
acquired, as a consequence of its impregnation with her evacuated 
thoughts, a sense of something menacing. She located the unknown 
menace at as great a distance as she could and found it impossible to 
travel outside a personal boundary that roughly coincided with the 
outskirts of London. There were also no-go areas inside London, 
linked by association with various traumatic experiences. One such 
was the Middlesex Hospital, that combined an actual memory of 
childhood hospitalisation with a dread of its name because of her 
horror at the thought of “middle sex” as the two-backed beast of 
parental intercourse. This meant that she had, in addition to avoiding 
the hospital, to eliminate any risk of seeing its name in print or of 
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thinking of any association that might call it to mind. Thus she was 
menaced from within by her own potential thoughts, and from with- 
out by the dangers she located in the physical environment. If she 
remained in her own rooms they would fill up with her thoughts; if 
she escaped to the outside she faced a dangerous world. 

Her situation was epitomised in a screen memory she often 
repeated of an episode that occurred during the Second World War, 
when she was an adolescent. 

In her reiterated memory Miss A was in a public air raid shelter 
during a bomb attack. She felt suffocated in the shelter by her 
mother’s anxiety and felt very urgently that she must escape but at the 
threshold of the shelter she was terrified when she saw bombs falling 
and the street on fire. An air raid warden confronted her in the 
entrance, obstructing her departure and ordering her to stay. Her 
conflict between fear of the outside and dread of the inside was 
intense and apparently irresolvable. She collapsed in the doorway, 
retaining consciousness but becoming mute and entirely without 
bodily sensations; she remembered not being able to feel the pins that 
the examining doctors stuck into her. 

It was the fear of a recurrence of the traumatic state that was used 
thereafter as an internal threat, compelling her to perform compulsively 
various activities. “If you don’t wash your hair you will get the feel- 
ings”, said an internal voice. The “feelings” that she so dreaded were 
the “no feelings”. Another recurrent fear was that she would be appar- 
ently dead and then buried alive. Freud’s comment on this particular 
phantasy is very pertinent in her case. He wrote in a footnote of 1909, 


It was not for a long time that I learned to appreciate the importance 
of phantasies and unconscious thoughts about life in the womb. They 
contain an explanation of the remarkable dread that many people 
have of being buried alive; and they also afford the deepest uncon- 
scious basis for the belief in survival after death, which merely repre- 
sents a projection into the future of this uncanny life before birth. 
(Freud, 1900a, p. 400) 


When Miss A was a toddler her mother was taken to hospital as an 
emergency with a tubal pregnancy. She overheard her two aunts 
describing this in lurid terms as the baby that had to be killed to save 
the mother. Subsequently she imagined herself to be the unborn child 
trapped in her mother’s inner tube in a situation where only one could 
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survive at the expense of the other. In adolescence, during an air raid, 
she and her mother took shelter in a London underground (tube) 
station where she had a gross panic attack. The panic attack served as 
a traumatic memory that meant that thereafter and forever she could 
not use the tube trains. 

Miss A spent her days attempting to leave her mind behind her. I 
first saw her when she was fifty-five; she had been a psychiatric 
patient of one sort or another since adolescence. She stayed as a 
patient of mine for twenty years. When she first came to me she was 
convinced that part of her brain that contained the dreaded thoughts 
could be cut out. She had in fact at one time narrowly escaped 
psychosurgery by a neurosurgeon at the behest of a psychiatrist who 
agreed with her. Fortunately her even greater fear of anaesthesia and 
of her possible dreams made her refuse the treatment. In fact by the 
time I saw her the only treatment she could accept, for even a short 
time, was psychoanalysis, and the only therapeutic setting she could 
bear to stay in was my consulting room. In analysis she gained at least 
temporary relief from the naming of her terrors and the links made 
between past and the present, here and now, and there and then. She 
could think and speak of the thoughts that otherwise she had to flee 
from. Alas, it was ameliorative but not progressive. I learned a lot, but 
I do not think she did; but she did gain freedom to quite some extent 
from a life entirely governed by fear of thinking. 

Of the principal figures who succeeded Klein probably the only one 
who spoke specifically of trauma was Herbert Rosenfeld, and he 
would have described Miss A as a traumatised patient. Even his 
comments on the subject were principally concerned with the technical 
implications in analysis. He warned, for example, that the idealisation 
of the analyst in such cases should not be interpretively attacked too 
soon as it might precipitate the patient into despair. And he suggested 
that enactment in the transference—countertransference was very likely 
in such cases. His influence in analytic technique and the understand- 
ing of difficult borderline and psychotic patients, traumatised or not, 
has been enormous, far outstripping his contributions to analytic 
theory. For this reason it can be overlooked, and if it is then a gap can 
appear between the method practised by post-Kleinian analysts and 
the theory they describe. He believed that an experienced analyst such 
as he himself could differentiate between what he called “traumatised 
patients” and those with inherent pathological properties, just as he 
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believed he could differentiate between libidinal and destructive 
narcissism. I agree with him about this, but it remains controversial 
among Kleinian analysts. He was suspected of being too identified 
with the patient’s viewpoint. 

What I found, however, when I first produced my paper on 
endogenous trauma was that there was even more impassioned objec- 
tion to any suggestion that there was any contribution from the pre- 
existing psychic life of the patient to their post-traumatic state. I was 
thought to be minimising real suffering. Even in 1893, Freud was first 
suggesting that, 


There is a complete analogy between traumatic paralysis and common, non- 
traumatic hysteria. The only difference is that in the former a major 
trauma has been operative, whereas in the latter there is seldom a 
single major event to be signalised, but rather a series of affective 
impressions. 


He added, 


even in the case of the major mechanical trauma in traumatic hysteria, 
what produces the result is not the mechanical factor but the effect of 
fright: the psychical trauma. (Freud, 1893d, pp 5-6, my emphasis) 


By fright he meant what I think is better translated as terror. What I 
have been talking about is what might contribute to terror. 

Currently there is a tendency to attribute psychiatric consequences 
in war simply to the exposure to its dangers and sufferings. This is 
implied by the use of the fashionable term “post-traumatic stress” 
rather than the older, and more accurate, term “traumatic neurosis”. 
This overlooks the fact that such reactions are in a minority and the 
incidence of them is very much affected by the morale of the military 
unit and not simply the intensity of enemy action. When as a child in 
the Second World War I asked my father what it was like to be shelled, 
he said: “well, you know if it has your name on it, you will get it; if it 
hasn’t, you won't”. It did occur to me even then that some might think 
every shell has their name on it and others that it probably has not. I 
have spent a lot of time with soldiers since then and found this narra- 
tive, “if it has your name on it”, is often repeated. I am tempted to 
think that this is an example of containment, that the general threat is 
circumscribed by the idea that the fatal missile might have your name 
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and address on it or not; it makes it rather like winning the lottery in 
reverse; we could call it the domestication of nameless dread. 


Conclusion 


I will summarise what I have been saying as follows. The Kleinian over- 
arching theory is a developmental model: one of its particular charac- 
teristics is that it sees development as repetitively cyclical throughout 
life. Psychical trauma, therefore, is seen as an interference or interrup- 
tion in this process. Even the actual threat of death is seen analytically 
as evoking or complicating the individual's pre-existing relationship to 
the idea of death, whatever that might be. It also includes the notion 
that development itself might be traumatic. In Klein’s theory of the 
depressive position, the move from part objects as ideal forms to whole 
objects as real people, can be traumatic. In Bion’s theory a failure of con- 
tainment can be a psychic catastrophe. I think there might be a shared 
perspective between Kleinian and Lacanian thinking in that both essen- 
tially concern themselves with the mind’s relationship with itself and 
regard trauma as impinging on that relationship. I will use my favourite 
literary example, Milton’s Paradise Lost, to illustrate the fall from grace 
that follows from gaining greater knowledge as in Klein’s depressive 
position. Adam and Eve, God’s newborn, eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge and are expelled from paradise into a world where death, 
pain, envy, jealousy, and murder exist. The depressive position experi- 
enced traumatically with all its neurotic potentiality. However, in 
Milton’s work the greater fall has already happened to Satan, which 
results in what Hanna Segal has suggested is the psychotic version of 
the depressive position. In Milton’s narrative Satan’s fall from heaven 
results from his discovery that he is not God, nor God’s other self, the 
Son of God but that he is a creature: something created, not someone 
eternal. The experience of this by Satan as traumatic leads to the civil 
war in heaven and his creation of hell: 


The mind in its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, or hell of heaven... 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 
Milton, 1971, p. 59 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Trauma 


Catherine Vanier 


aggressions suffered during childhood (Breuer & Freud, 1895). 

However, he abandoned this theory in 1897, and in a letter to 
Wilhelm Fliess dated 21 September 1897 he announced: “I no longer 
believe in my neurotica”. Yet, though it appears that the trauma of the 
beginning of psychoanalysis had to be abandoned in order for psycho- 
analysis to really be born, Freud never completely gave up on it. In 
psychoanalytic theory, trauma cannot be reduced to the reality of the 
events. In its forgetting of trauma’s importance for Freud, who later 
repeatedly stresses that this first approach should not be ignored, we 
could understand the return of trauma in present-day psychiatry as 
the return of the repressed in psychoanalysis. 

The last twenty years have indeed seen the appearance of a new 
clinical entity, that of “psychic trauma”, also known as post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD), a condition of post-traumatic stress, triggered 
by a dramatic external event: an accident, a bombing, being taken 
hostage, experiencing combat situations, sexual or child abuse, or 
living through natural catastrophes threatening the lives of individu- 
als. The effect of these dramatic situations is well known to both 
medical practitioners and public authorities, who put in place various 


FE reud initially thought that neuroses were caused by sexual 
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frameworks, such as medico-psychological contact centres, crisis 
centres offering “debriefing”, or psychiatric emergency services. In 
short, the state is “doing something”—it is taking care of its citizens’ 
mental health—although a number of recent studies have shown the 
dangers of early debriefing. In some circumstances, the “victim” 
status of these traumatised persons enables them to receive state 
compensation. According to Allen Young , this is also the reason why 
the category of PTSD was created in the first place: so that Vietnam 
veterans could receive compensation (Young, 1995). We could cer- 
tainly speak at length of all the social phenomena connected to this 
field: the victimisation of individuals, the systemisation of these types 
of treatments and care, the increasingly numerous and reductive 
forms of labelling—but that is not the point here, because we would 
like to look at trauma from the psychoanalytic perspective. 

Let us first note that for psychoanalysis, the abandonment of the 
trauma theory did not in fact mean its complete rejection and that, 
although we do not wish to deny that there may be other situations of 
everyday life that are experienced as traumatic, for psychoanalysis 
there basically exist two kinds of trauma: the trauma of birth (which 
Freud, while carefully differentiating his views from those of Rank 
(1924), makes this the prototype of the danger situation (Freud, 
1916-1917)), and the trauma of the discovery of sexuality. Let us first 
look at what trauma means to Freud before he renounces his 
Neurotica. It involves two distinct moments: the first scene of the 
child’s seduction by an adult, which for the child leads to no sexual 
excitement, and a second moment, after the latency period, where a 
seemingly trivial situation, which nevertheless shares certain common 
traits with the first moment, becomes traumatic in reference to the 
memory of the first scene and leads to repression. The first moment 
will therefore only become traumatic through the retroactive action of 
the second moment, as an effect of “Nachtrdglichkeit”. Lacan, a careful 
reader of Freud, took the latter’s insistence that we should not 
completely reject the first theory of precocious seduction, and there- 
fore of trauma, very seriously. It was no doubt one of the elements he 
relied on when introducing his category of the Real, making it clear 
that not everything was a matter of an interplay between the Symbolic 
and the Imaginary. For Lacan, trauma is precisely an encounter with 
the Real, an encounter with something that the subject experiences as 
unbearable. This experience, which it is impossible to symbolise, 
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either in speech or in writing, is then expelled from the reality. The 
Real is the impossible of reality. It is what cannot be encountered, 
what cannot possibly be thought and, in Lacan’s view, the real is 
usually embodied in the mother. By definition, the traumatic real is 
thus inassimilable to the psyche. 

For the subject, this impossible encounter is nonetheless also 
inevitable. In the Wolf Man case (Freud, 1918b), the initial trauma 
Freud describes took place when the subject was only one-and-a-half 
years old and when he surprised his parents having sex during his 
afternoon nap. Freud never really decides whether this scene had 
indeed taken place or not. He speaks of reconstituted “screen memo- 
ries”: amalgams of various memory fragments, that possibly corre- 
spond to different moments. It is indeed Freud himself who puts 
together the afternoon scene and who argues that he is completely 
convinced of its having taken place—though he has absolutely no 
proof of this. However, it seems necessary for Freud that it had indeed 
taken place, even though the Wolf Man does not want to remember it. 
For the child, the first scene in fact cannot be remembered because at 
the moment it took place, it would not yet have been possible to 
symbolise it and therefore it could not have been integrated into the 
subject's verbal system. This will only happen in the second moment. 
For Lacan, the first moment functions as an “imprint”, a Prdgung. It 
belongs to the order of what he will later call the letter. The subject 
will only be able to integrate this event into the course of his life later 
on, after the fact. This will be possible, Lacan says, since 


the subject learns to integrate the events of his life into a law, into a 
field of symbolic significations, into a human field which universalises 
signification. This is why, at least at this point in time, this infantile 
neurosis is exactly the same as a psychoanalysis, namely it accom- 
plishes the reintegration of the past. (Lacan, 1988, p. 191) 


Trauma therefore appears belatedly, through a retroactive move- 
ment. The second moment is also the moment of repression. “At this 
specific moment”, Lacan continues; 


... something of the subject’s becomes detached in the very symbolic 
world that he is engaged in integrating. From then on, it will no longer 
be something belonging to the subject. The subject will no longer 
speak of it, will not longer integrate it. Nevertheless, it will remain 
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there, somewhere, spoken, by something that the subject does not 
control. (Lacan, 1988) 


And it will form the first kernel of what will later be called the 
subject’s symptoms. This structural loss, central to the entrance into 
language is, for Alain Vanier; 


... something of the origin, which cannot be the first one but which 
always bears witness to it in the present; which eternally returns in the 
second moment of the trauma’s revisiting . .. There is always a remain- 
der which exceeds this return or which makes it not simply a return but 
a presence. It is here. (Vanier, 2003, p. 148, emphasis in orginal) 


Thus, repetition appears as an everyday effort to symbolise, in the 
present, what could not have been symbolised before, as an attempt 
to control something that cannot be controlled. Fantasy therefore 
represents the imaginative power we use in trying to bridge this ever- 
present real, to screen it from view. 

In Lacanian thought, trauma is therefore essentially an encounter 
with language. We can assume that certain children we see in our clin- 
ical practice—autistic children or psychotics—suffer from not having 
been traumatised, or, on the contrary, from having been traumatised 
relentlessly. Infantile neurosis can be understood as the subject’s 
answer to what seems to be traumatic: that is to say a response to the 
enigmatic desire of the Other and to the question of his jouissance. 
Lacan stresses the following: 


In the primitive presence of the Other’s desire, which seems opaque, 
obscure, the subject is helpless, he is hilflos, in the state of hilflosigkeit. 
I am using Freud’s term—in French we call it the subject’s distress. 
This is the very basis of what, in the analytic cure, has been explored, 
experienced, situated as a traumatic experience. (Lacan, unpublished, 
12 November 1958) 


When it confronts the child, this question of the Other’s desire 
appears incomprehensible or traumatic. Encountered in early child- 
hood, its enigma leaves behind a trace—a mnemic trace. In a letter to 
Fliess dated 30 May 1896, Freud says that the “mnemic residues traces 
are not translated into verbal images” (Masson, 1985, p. 187). The 
child does not yet have words to name this initial traumatic moment, 
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which therefore cannot be represented. Later, this initial imprint will 
lead to the discovery of castration, when the child is confronted with 
sexual difference, with the malediction of sex—as Lacan puts it in 
Television, referring to the opposition between “speaking ill” or the 
“mal-dire” of the French expression for curse, and the “bien-dire’, the 
art of the “well-said” of analysis. (Lacan, 1974, p. 6). The child will try 
to cover up the Real of this discovery by the imaginary power of 
fantasy, trying to set it up as a screen against it. The repetition always 
at work will thus represent an effort to master and symbolise what 
had not been symbolised: the Real that remains impossible to grasp. 
Yet, this attempt will necessarily fail. “The place of the real,” Lacan 
also says, “which stretches from the trauma to the phantasy, inasmuch 
as phantasy is never anything more than the screen that conceals 
something quite primary, something determinant in the function of 
repetition” (Lacan, 1979, p. 60). 

Discovering castration, the other’s incompleteness and lack, is not 
easy for the child. To imagine a possibility of separation, of death, to 
find out that the Other is ungraspable, that one knows neither what 
he wants, nor the place the Other has for us, triggers in the child who 
is confronted with these enigmas a great deal of anxiety. Indeed, for a 
child, a parent always presents a trauma (Lacan, 1972). 

Each subject will react differently, using his own constructions. 
This explains the fact that the arrival of an accidental traumatic event 
will not be experienced in the same way by everyone, and that no two 
subjects confronted with it will react in the same way. The reaction 
will depend on the manner in which the two moments of the trauma 
will have been processed. The cause of the trauma’s invasiveness will 
not necessarily be the event itself, and the source of the traumatic 
effect will not always be what one imagines. In his seminar on The 
Psychoses, Lacan relates an observation made by Joseph Hasler at the 
end of the First World War. The subject is a tramway driver, who 
suffers a mild accident, which nonetheless triggers a traumatic decom- 
pensation. He experiences pains leading to loss of consciousness, with 
no apparent relation to the indeed very superficial injury he had 
suffered. We are therefore led to think that the decompensation has to 
do with the shock of the accident. Lacan points out that: 


The triggering of a neurosis in its symptomatic aspect, which calls for 
the intervention of the analyst, no doubt presupposes a trauma... But 
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there is a little problem: as the material starts coming out, we find 
out that the decisive factor in the decompensation of this neurosis was 
not the accident itself but the subsequent x-ray exams. (Lacan, 1993, 
p- 189-190) 


The analysis reveals, in fact, that it was not the accident itself that 
became traumatic but a gaze directed inside the body of this subject, 
whose question, until that moment suppressed, had always been the 
following: am Ia man or a woman? This was coupled with a persis- 
tent fantasy of pregnancy. The x-ray exams, and the view into the 
body’s interior that they would provide, presented a risk of unveiling 
something, and this is why it was in fact them that caused the patient’s 
decompensation (Lacan, 1981). 

Lucas was seven years old when I first met him. Since the begin- 
ning of the school year he had been suffering from insomnia: he 
would cry without any reason, would remain lying down for hours, 
locked in his bedroom, depressed and gloomy, having “dark 
thoughts”. His parents immediately told me that Lucas was a “trau- 
matised” child. “Before the trauma,” they told me, “he was calm and 
easy-going, a little boy who never caused us any problems and only 
made us happy.” However, last year when Lucas was in first grade, a 
school monitor at his school was accused of sexual abuse by one of the 
other children. The child’s parents lodged a complaint, which led to a 
police investigation and a trial, and the man received a prison 
sentence. The child who had reported him said that the man did not 
only target himself but that during play time he used to accompany 
many of the children to the toilets, he would even organise games for 
them, in which he would also take part. The police therefore interro- 
gated all children, as well as their parents. Crisis groups were set up, 
led by psychologists from outside the school, in order to speak to the 
children about what had or could have happened. Lucas always said 
that he had never gone to the toilet with this assistant, nor with any 
other person, and that he never took part in anything or saw anything. 

Two months later, his parents were telling me how much they 
themselves were upset by these events. Lucas’s mother had waited 
until the summer vacation, so that she would have the time to really 
question her son. She was convinced that something must have 
happened with the man but that Lucas did not dare to speak about it. 
In order to inspire confidence in him, she even explained to him that 
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as a little girl, she herself had been raped by her uncle. “He had to 
know,” she told me, “so that he would learn not to trust adults and 
also to understand that you can speak about these kinds of things.” 
On that same day, the mother also told Lucas that he was born from 
an artificial insemination, because after her childhood experience, his 
mother had difficulty having sex. But she also explained to him how 
much she had wanted a child. 

Since the summer, Lucas had also been allowed to sleep in his 
mother’s bed—something that before had been strictly forbidden—so 
that he would not be afraid in the dark, his mother told me. The father 
moved to the guest room. Returning to school that year was difficult: 
Lucas did not want to leave his mother. The paediatrician whom the 
family consulted at the time explained to the parents that Lucas was 
traumatised by what had happened at the school and he referred them 
to me. Already during the first session, Lucas told me that he had 
wanted to see me in order to be cured of his night terrors. While his 
parents spoke about the events at school, he remained turned away 
from me, sucking his thumb, suddenly interested in the baby toys in 
the room. When his mother was describing their summer conversa- 
tion, he sat on her lap. Only when I saw him alone during the follow- 
ing sessions would he again become a seven-year-old boy and resume 
the thread of what had interested him in the beginning: talking to me 
about his fears. During the sessions, in the drawings he made and the 
stories he would tell me, one signifier would always return: “lost”. 
The characters were lost, under threat of being devoured or massa- 
cred. Witches and terrible monsters occupied the scene and imperilled 
the imagined hero. “Where does their power come from?” Lucas 
would ask himself, “How can I fight them? How can I get power as 
well?” The main character was always in great difficulty or in the 
midst of an impossible situation: he was lost on a desert island or his 
car would break down, or he wanted to fix something but had lost his 
tools. Clearly, the trauma for Lucas was not the events at school but 
having been plunged, very abruptly, into the world of adult sexuality. 
With their careful explanations and their demands that he say more, 
the grown-ups at school made him extremely perplexed. Say more 
about what? he wondered. No doubt he himself felt “lost”, helpless 
during all these interrogations. 

But, especially during the second moment of the trauma, Lucas 
had a head-on collision with the desire of his mother. It is precisely 
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because this question left its mark on the first moment of the trauma 
that the post-traumatic symptoms appeared in the form of a phobia, 
his father being unable to come to his aid. His mother, who made a 
“deal” with Lucas, to tell him all about her own life so that in 
exchange he tells her all about what happened at school (all that he 
had not told), became terrifying to him. What was it for her, this 
unpronounceable thing that could not have been said? What was the 
position she was assigning to her son? What did it have to do with her 
own fantasy? What power did she really have? For Lucas, the enigma 
of his mother’s desire became truly traumatic during this second time, 
on the day when the elements of adult sexuality were revealed to him: 
whether they concerned the school assistant, his mother, or his father 
(who apparently accepted his move to the guestroom without any 
objections). This silent father, subject to the mother’s decisions, “lost” 
without his “tools”, a father who was not able to speak to his son after 
what happened at the school, indeed became a question for Lucas, at 
a time when he tried, with the help of infantile neurosis, to overcome 
his oedipal history. One day, during the session, Lucas announced he 
wanted to tell me a dream: “I dreamt that the man at school, the one 
who is in prison, had magical powers. He could transform himself 
into a Pokémon and in my dream, he even transformed himself into a 
very nice mummy.” During the sessions, Lucas was able to find a 
means to think of his own solutions, to create a myth, to tackle the 
questions to which he needed an answer, and found a way of taming 
the trauma. He was in a sense able to reorganise his history in his own 
fashion and leave behind the symptoms that had brought him here. In 
the sessions, he would hardly ever refer to the events at school: for 
Lucas, the trauma was elsewhere. 
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PART VI 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Affects 


Lionel Bailly 


elanie Klein was unafraid and passionate in her involvement 
M with her patients’ feelings. She started from the body—the 

mother’s body, and the child’s own body—as the origin of 
feelings and phantasies. Affect, as proposed by Lacan, “comes to the 
body”—it never arises from the body itself, never primary but always 
secondary in relation to discourse. However, it has often been said that 
Lacan “neglected” the issue of affects. Jean Laplanche (1981) wrote 
about this, saying that in Lacanian theory, the “dissociation [between 
representation and affect] leads to the rejection of one of the two terms, 
and to an absolute priority being accorded to representation, to the 
primacy of the ‘signifier’, adopting the term used by Lacan”. 

In her presentation of the child she called “Dick”, Klein wrote that 
he “was largely devoid of affects, and was indifferent to the presence 
or absence of mother and nurse. From the very beginning he had only 
rarely displayed anxiety, and that in an abnormally small degree” 
(Klein, 1930, p. 221). His apparent lack of feelings is what interested 
Klein. She thought that this in fact represented a terror of feelings 
and a shutting down of feelings. She thought that Dick had a 
complete inability to tolerate anxiety, and that his shutting down of his 
relatedness to people and most physical objects represented a defence 
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particularly against aggression, partly because of an identification 
with the object that he had attacked in phantasy. This had brought his 
phantasy life and symbolisation to an almost complete halt. 

In discussing Klein’s work with Dick, Lacan says that “with her 
animal instinct which has moreover allowed her to bore through a 
body of knowledge which was up to then impenetrable, [she] dares to 
speak to him . . . He is there as if she didn’t exist, as if she were a piece 
of furniture. And yet she is speaking to him” (Lacan, 1953-1954). His 
account of Klein’s therapy is that, though on the edge of symbolisa- 
tion, Dick needed Klein to provide language to match, or perhaps to 
create, his phantasies, and that once she had done this, “very quickly 
the child makes progress”. 

For Lacan the starting point is the pair fear and pity, affects deriv- 
ing from the “fear for itself” and the “fear of the other”; these affects 
are based on a specular, mirror, or imaginary relationship. For Lacan 
the fact that affects are perceived is an important indication of what 
they are: 


... I did say about affect, is that it is not repressed; and that is some- 
thing that Freud says just like me. It is unmoored, it goes with the 
drift. One finds it displaced, mad, inverted, metabolised, but it is not 
repressed. What is repressed are the signifiers which moor it. (Lacan, 
1962-1963) 


Klein thought that feelings represented the basic data, some of the 
fundamental givens, of our existence. She thought that feelings were 
the manifestation of the drives, and, as with Freud’s view of the 
drives, that they lay on the boundary between the mental and physi- 
cal. She saw love as a manifestation of the life instinct, while 
hate/destructiveness was a manifestation of the death instinct. The 
baby is enabled to take into himself not only milk but also an experi- 
ence of understanding and of being loved, which enables him to estab- 
lish inside himself a good internal object, the foundation of his ego. 
Klein called this process mitigation by love, and Bion later suggested 
containment by an understanding object. 

Lacan will concentrate on anxiety seen as the main affect, the one 
that is worth considering in the clinical practice of analysis, as all the 
other affects are misleading. In his own words, 


... the fact that I put affect in the background, that I ignore it. It’s a 
mistake to think I neglect affects—as if already everyone’s behaviour 
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was not enough to affect me. My entire seminar that year was, on the 
contrary, structured around anxiety, insofar as it is the central affect, 
the one around which everything is organised. Since I was able to 
introduce anxiety as the fundamental affect, it was a good thing all the 
same that already, for a good length of time, I had not been neglect- 
ing affects. (Lacan) 


For Klein, feelings are always connected with, and directed 
towards, an object: 


The analysis of very young children has taught me that there is no 
instinctual urge, no anxiety situation, no mental process which does not 
involves objects, external or internal ... love and hatred, phantasies, 
anxieties and defences are also operative from the beginning, and are 
ab initio indivisibly linked with object-relations. (Klein, 1952, p. 53) 


For Klein, there is no feeling that is not attached to and expressed by 
an unconscious phantasy. The connection between an affect and an 
object is unconscious phantasy. 

Lacan wrote: 


From the moment man puts his affects into words, he makes them into 
something else; through the word he transforms them into a means of 
communication causing them to enter into the field of relationship and 
of intention-ality [sic]. The word renders communicable what was 
lived at the level of the body, which in itself, in the last analysis, 
remains non-verbal. We all know that to say one loves someone has 
only a slight connection to what is meant by this love as experienced 
bodily (Lacan, 1961-1962, Seminar Book IX). 


Klein (1957, p 180) uses the expression “memories in feelings” to 
account for a very basic sort of memory, in which “pre-verbal 
emotions and phantasies are revived in the transference situation ... 
and are reconstructed and put into words with the help of the 
analyst.” Lacan, however, warns about the danger of “putting words 
in the mouth of the analysand”. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Affects in Melanie Klein 


Richard Rusbridger 


Lacan memorably refers to Klein as “a diviner with a child’s eyes, 


I nhis essay on Jean Delay’s biography of André Gide (Lacan, 1958), 
an inspired tripe butcher” (tripiére inspirée).1 He writes: 


It was this emptiness [Gide as a child lying awake at night listening to 
the sobs of servants coming from the garret] that the child filled with 
monsters—the fauna of which we know, since an haruspex [a diviner 
in Etruscan and Roman religious practice who foretold the future from 
animals’ entrails] with a child’s [or, childlike] eyes, an inspired tripe 
butcher, catalogued them for us—seeing them in the entrails [les 
entrailles—the entrails, or the womb, or the innards] of the nourishing 
mother. (Lacan, 1958, p. 632).? 


Though clearly an ambiguous compliment, this says several things 
that ring true about Melanie Klein and affects. It picks up something 
of her unafraid and passionate involvement with her patients’ feel- 
ings—her readiness to get involved with the patient's guts. It conveys 
how she starts from the body—the mother’s body, and the child’s own 
body—as the origin of feelings and phantasies. The image of the 
butcher says something too about the violence of the world of feared 
and phantasied attacks between child and mother that she discovered. 
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This was the world she described of biting attacks on breasts, which 
are in turn feared to be attacking, and of the alarming penis of the 
father inside the mother. At the beginning of her work she over- 
stressed this world of what she called sadism, in comparison with 
loving feelings that she wrote more about later. And the description 
of Klein seeing with the eyes of a child reminds us of her ability to 
identify with children and the monsters in their minds, and the 
monsters with whom they populated the interior of their mother’s 
body. Perhaps Lacan’s words express, too, a mixture of admiration of 
this inspired butcher-soothsayer and some revulsion at her passion- 
ate physicality. 

The very titles of some of Klein’s most important papers indicate 
how central affects or feelings were for her. They include Love, Guilt 
and Reparation (1937); “Mourning and its relation to manic-depressive 
states” (1940); Envy and Gratitude (1957). Iam going to try to set out 
some of Klein’s assumptions about the place of feelings in mental life, 
and to show how the central place of feelings in her thinking influ- 
ences the technique of Kleinian analysts. Psychoanalysis took some 
time to break free from Freud’s emphasis on the biological aspect of 
affects, and to include a fuller account of the subjective experience of 
feelings. Klein’s work has been fundamental in this development. 

I want to start by bringing one of Klein’s earliest child cases (Klein, 
1930), that of a four-year-old little boy called Dick. Although she saw 
him long before her mature conceptualisations of, for example, the 
paranoid-schizoid and depressive positions, her work with him antic- 
ipates many of her later findings. 

Dick might be thought of nowadays as being on the autistic spec- 
trum. The French diagnosis might be early childhood psychosis (see 
Bailly, 2009, p. 83): the psychiatrist who saw him diagnosed dementia 
praecox (the term that Kraepelin had adopted to describe early onset 
psychosis). Although he was four, Dick was functioning on the level 
of a child of fifteen to eighteen months. His vocabulary was impover- 
ished, and his emotional relation to his environment was almost 
entirely lacking. Klein writes that he, 


was largely devoid of affects, and was indifferent to the presence or 
absence of his mother and nurse. From the very beginning he had only 
rarely displayed anxiety, and that in an abnormally small degree ... 
he had almost no interests, did not play and had no contact with his 
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environment. For the most part he simply strung sounds together in a 
meaningless way, and certain noises he constantly repeated ... But it 
was not only that he was unable to make himself intelligible: he had 
no wish to do so. (1930, p. 221) 


He showed opposition to his mother not openly, through defiance, 
but through mispronouncing words that she tried to teach him, or 
through repeating them incessantly and mechanically “until everyone 
around him was sick and tired of them” (1930, p. 222). He was physi- 
cally extremely awkward, and was unable to use scissors or knives. He 
was indifferent to objects or toys, though he was interested in trains 
and stations, door handles and doors, and opening and shutting them. 

Dick had had a very difficult start in life. He nearly died of starva- 
tion because his mother kept up a fruitless attempt to breastfeed him 
before bottle-feeding was started. When he was seven weeks old a wet 
nurse was found for him, but he showed no desire to suck. Klein said, 
significantly for our topic, that “though he had every care, no real love 
was lavished on him, his mother’s feelings for him being from the very 
beginning over-anxious” (1930, p. 223). His father and his nurse also 
gave him no tenderness, so that he grew up in an environment unusu- 
ally poor in love, until, when he was two, he had anew nurse, who was 
affectionate, and he also spent considerable time with his grand- 
mother, who was very loving to him. These influences led to consider- 
able development, and he became toilet-trained. Nevertheless, he 
refused to bite solid food. 

It may seem odd to bring a case of a child who showed no feelings, 
when talking about affects, but this apparent lack of feelings is what 
interested Klein. Klein thought that this in fact represented a terror of 
feelings and a shutting down of feelings. She thought that Dick had a 
complete inability to tolerate anxiety, and that his shutting down of 
his relatedness to people and most physical objects represented a 
defence particularly against aggression, partly because of an identifi- 
cation with the object that he had attacked in phantasy. This had 
brought his phantasy life and symbolisation to an almost complete 
halt. She thought that his one link to reality—his interest in doors and 
door handles—symbolised the entering of his mother’s body by his 
penis. Klein’s idea about symbol formation was that it developed in 
order to deflect aggression safely away from the primary object—the 
mother’s body—to other objects. Toys, teddy bears, etc., can be beaten 
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up, thrown around, or bitten because they can take it and will not 
retaliate or arouse unbearable guilt. All curiosity, all sexual urges, to 
some extent involve aggression. Klein thought that Dick’s dread of the 
consequences of his interest in his mother’s body, and his wish to enter 
it, had led to his symbol formation coming to a standstill. She came to 
believe that Dick’s picture of his mother’s body as dark and empty was 
the result of his having to empty it in phantasy not only of his father’s 
penis, but also of all the aggressive attacks that this expulsion implied. 
His mind became correspondingly dark and empty. This almost 
complete absence of symbolisation (not total, because of his interest in 
doors, representing a way into his mother’s body, together with the 
doors’ phallic door handles) made for difficulty for Klein’s play tech- 
nique, whereby children were given toys, water, etc., to play with. She 
understood children’s play to be the equivalent of free association in 
an adult in analysis. 

In his first visit to Klein he let his nurse leave the room without 
showing any emotion, which Klein noted was extremely unusual and 
very unlike most children she had seen. He followed Klein into the 
room with complete indifference. She reported that he ran to and fro 
in a nameless, purposeless way, running round Klein as though she 
were a piece of furniture. His expression was fixed, distant, and lack- 
ing in interest. 

He looked at the toys that Klein had provided without the slight- 
est interest. Klein took the big train and put it beside a small one, and 
called them “daddy train” and “Dick train”. Dick picked up the Dick 
train and made it roll towards the window, and said “station”. Klein 
said, “The station is mummy; Dick is going into mummy”. He left the 
train, and ran into the space between the outer and inner doors of the 
room, shut himself in, saying, “dark”, and ran out directly. He went 
through this performance several times. Klein said to him: “It is dark 
inside mummy. Dick is inside dark mummy”. He did the same thing 
in his second session, and started repeatedly asking, “nurse coming?”. 
In the third analytic hour he behaved in the same way, but also ran 
behind the chest of drawers. 


There he was seized with anxiety, and for the first time called to me. 
Apprehension was now evident in the way in which he repeatedly 
asked for his nurse, and, when the hour was over, he greeted her with 
quite unusual delight. We see that simultaneously with the appearance 
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of anxiety that had emerged a sense of dependence, first on me and 
then on the nurse. (1930, p. 225) 


We can see here that Klein gives Dick something for use as a 
symbol, the train, and he uses it to show Klein something about his 
experience of a dark mother, a non-containing object. When, instead 
of being a dark object of this kind, Klein manages to contain and 
understand his communication, feelings appear in the boy for the first 
time, and he becomes openly anxious. 

In the next few sessions he very tentatively started to show some 
aggression, playing with a little coal-cart that he scratched with a pair 
of scissors, before quickly throwing it into a drawer and saying, 
“Gone”. Klein thought that he was trying to expel both his damaged 
object and his own sadism. He gradually transferred his interest from 
the chest of drawers to the wash-basin and radiator, which he exam- 
ined in every detail, attacking them and then showing anxiety, but 
also showing remorse, pity, and a feeling that he had to make restitu- 
tion. After some attacks of this kind, when Dick saw some pencil shav- 
ings on Mrs Klein’s lap, for example, he said, “Poor Mrs Klein”, and 
on another occasion, “Poor curtain”. Although he was at the border 
between what Hanna Segal later called symbolic equations and 
symbols proper (he virtually equated the pencil shavings with Mrs 
Klein, instead of representing her by them), he had some fleeting 
depressive feelings about what he had done to her. Gradually, over the 
six months of the analysis, Dick developed a wider vocabulary and 
made an increasingly obvious attachment to Mrs Klein; and his atti- 
tude to his mother and nurse became affectionate and normal. 

What can we see here, in one of Klein’s earliest cases, about her 
notion of affects? Faced with this formidable blocking of relationship 
to her—where had this boy’s feelings gone?—why did he look at the 
toys that she provided “without the faintest interest” (1930, p. 225)? 
Klein did what Freud had done with the apparently mad ramblings 
of his patient the Rat Man, and took an interest in Dick’s apparent 
absence of affects, seeing this as representing a massive defence 
against feelings. These feelings were mainly his hatred, which he was 
afraid would destroy, or had already destroyed, his mother (we 
remember how he nearly starved to death in his first seven weeks of 
life). This experience of a dead, dark, non-feeding breast and mother 
made the start of normal symbolisation impossible. He had almost no 
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experience, by the sound of it, of an object that could be attacked in 
phantasy and survive, reassuring him that his love was stronger than 
his hate. Gradually, a story, his phantasy, started to emerge about what 
his hate could do—he shows Klein through his play how in his phan- 
tasy his attacks can penetrate, damage, and kill. She saw the dark 
space between the doors that he pushed his train-self into as standing 
for his mother’s dark interior, initially a dark non-container, that 
becomes, through her understanding, a thinking container. In other 
words, Klein understood his apparent lack of anxiety as evidence of 
massive anxiety that Dick had (in terms of her later (1946) theory 
of the paranoid-schizoid position), dispersed or expelled. One way of 
putting it is that Dick is using a phantasy—of the mother’s dark empty 
body—as a defence against phantasies feared to be worse—of terrify- 
ingly damaged and damaged objects. 

So much for Dick’s affects in the session. What about Klein’s? She 
does not give much detail, but what is striking is the intensity of her 
interest in Dick—her cathexis of him, her emotional investment in him. 
This must have been a revelation to this little boy in whom so few 
people had taken an interest—but who had shown some improve- 
ment when he had had a new nurse, and when he was with his 
granny. We can see her receptivity in the detail about Dick looking 
sadly at the pencil shavings in Klein’s lap. She was not holding him at 
arm’s length, with him playing at a table, but was allowing this inti- 
macy. We can feel that she had a capacious lap-mind available to him, 
and can see the amazing effect on enlarging his emotional world of 
her emotional receptivity. She reaches for his emotional guts—as 
Lacan says in discussing Klein’s work with Dick, she, 


with her animal instinct which has moreover allowed her to bore 
through a body of knowledge which was up to then impenetrable, 
dares to speak to him ... He is there as if she didn’t exist, as if she 
were a piece of furniture. And yet she is speaking to him. (Lacan 
(1953-1954 [1988]), p. 69) 


This is work with a child, but of course adults in similar ways use 
their words and their communications beyond words to push into, 
explore and attack their analyst’s mind. Adults also treat their analyst 
at times as though he is a piece of furniture. In this situation, the 
detailed understanding of the countertransference can help the 
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analyst to understand what the patient is communicating. Klein 
herself was sceptical about the use of the countertransference in this 
way (see Spillius, 1992, p. 62), but it was developed later by, among 
others, Heimann (1950) and Racker (1953[1948]). When an angry, 
deprived patient was casually telling me recently that he would have 
to stop his analysis soon, in the middle of crucial work, I had a power- 
ful rush of feeling shocked, lost and abandoned, that helped me orien- 
tate myself to his possible feelings as a little boy of four whose father 
had abruptly left the family. I might, in another situation with a differ- 
ent patient, have felt angry, or abused, or relieved. In each case the 
countertransference would help build up over time a highly specific 
picture of the patient’s internal world. I shall say more about the 
Kleinian use of the countertransference later. 

Before thinking about Klein’s ideas in more detail I want to 
mention briefly Freud’s theories of affect. 

There is a disjunction in Freud between his evident sensitivity to 
feelings, clinically, and the way in which he theorised about them (see 
Stein, 1991). He writes about the subtleties of Dora’s love for Herr K, 
saying for example that “she was filled with regret at having rejected 
the man’s proposal, and with longing for his company ...; while on 
the other hand these feelings of tenderness and longing were 
combated by powerful forces, amongst which her pride was one of the 
most obvious” (Freud, 1905e, p. 58). And he anticipated modern ideas 
about countertransference when he wrote that “everyone possesses in 
his own unconscious an instrument with which he can interpret the 
utterances of the unconscious in other people” (Freud, 1913i, p. 320). 
But on the other hand his theoretical writing about feelings gives a 
different and more mechanical impression, in which he thinks of 
affects as basically physiological in origin. 

His theories about affect run through all his writings, and went 
through a number of evolutions. The main affect he sought to under- 
stand theoretically was anxiety, and this has remained the main focus 
of all psychoanalytic theories of affect. Broadly, there are three phases 
in the evolution of Freud’s thinking about anxiety. In the first phase he 
thinks of affects as tension phenomena, arising from an excessive 
charge of libido. In the second phase, affects are seen as arising from 
a conflict between a drive and forces that oppose its expression. In the 
third phase, with his revised theory of anxiety (1926d) he describes 
affects as signals, emitted by the ego as a danger signal. Because his 
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psychology is essentially a one-person psychology, he does not 
address theoretically the communicative aspects of feelings, though 
he is clearly very alive to them. 


Some basic assumptions of Klein about affects 


Klein thought that feelings represented the basic data, some of the 
fundamental givens, of our existence. She thought that feelings were 
the manifestation of the drives, and, as with Freud’s view of the 
drives, that they lay on the boundary between the mental and physi- 
cal. She saw love as a manifestation of the life instinct, while 
hate/destructiveness was a manifestation of the death instinct. She 
followed Freud in his thinking about this basic dichotomy between 
life and death instincts, and her view was that anxiety arose from the 
conflict between the two. She says in 1948: 


I would also think that if we assume the existence of a death instinct, 
we must also assume that in the deepest layers of the mind there is a 
response to this instinct in the form of fear of annihilation of life. Thus 
in my view the danger arising from the inner working of the death 
instinct is the first cause of anxiety. Since the struggle between the life 
and death instincts persists throughout life, this source of anxiety is 
never eliminated and enters as a perpetual factor into all anxiety situ- 
ations. (Klein, 1948, p. 29) 


She thought that how the mind deals with this conflict has a struc- 
turing effect on the mind, and determines character and personality. 
In this sense, anxiety, and how the mind deals with it, is central for 
Klein in a way that it was not for Freud (see De Bianchedi et al., 1984). 
For example, in 1937 she writes: 


the child’s development depends on, and to a large extent is formed by, 
his capacity to find the way to bear inevitable and necessary frustra- 
tions [of life] and conflicts of love and hate which are in part caused by 
them: that is, to find a way between his hate, which is increased by 
frustrations, and his love and wish for reparation, which brings in their 
train the sufferings of remorse. The way the child adapts himself to 
these problems in his mind forms the foundation for all his later social 
relationships, his adult capacity for love and cultural development. 
(Klein, 1937, p. 316) 
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She thought that the death instinct, as manifested in hatred and 
destructiveness, was dealt with immediately at birth by projection, 
which led to the baby at first feeling that he inhabited a world of 
dangerous objects. She thought that the baby deals with this situation 
by means of splitting its picture of the world between ideally good 
and terrifyingly bad part-objects: objectively part of the same mother, 
but subjectively wholly separate. At this stage, which in 1946 she 
called the paranoid-schizoid position, the leading anxieties are perse- 
cutory and to do with the survival of the self. Given what she called 
mitigation by love, and (Bion added later) containment by an under- 
standing object, the baby is enabled to take into himself not only milk 
but also an experience of understanding and of being loved, which 
enables him to establish inside himself a good internal object, the 
foundation of his ego. If, because of constitutional elements, or 
because of a failure of containment or of being loved, this stage 
miscarries, the baby’s picture of the world is of an extremely danger- 
ous and terrifying place, as was Dick’s. She came to think that envy, 
which she thought of as largely innate and an expression of the death 
instinct, made establishing a good internal object particularly difficult, 
as it both constituted and fostered a destructive attack on the good 
object for being good, not on the bad object, and thus endangered 
normal splitting. More drastic defences of extreme splitting or 
psychotic fragmentation may ensue. 

With maturation, as well as emotional containment, the earlier 
split world is superseded as the infant comes to understand that the 
wonderfully good and the terrifying mothers or breasts are in fact the 
same. This ushers in the depressive position, characterised by anxi- 
eties about loss of, and damage to, this more whole object. The char- 
acteristic anxieties—the emotions—of the depressive position are 
guilt, grieving, and loving concern. Again, we could see the germs of 
these in Dick’s reactions to the pencil shavings in Klein’s lap. A partic- 
ularly important emotion in the depressive position is mourning— 
over the loss of the perfect object that was previously possessed in 
phantasy and is now recognised as imperfect and above all separate. 
Facing these feelings is so difficult that we all regress to paranoid— 
schizoid position functioning at times in the face of them. 

As can be seen from this, Klein thought that the babies were object- 
related from the very beginning, and her picture of all affects is that 
they are intrinsically object-related. For Klein there is no such thing as 
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a feeling in isolation: all thinking—and not just verbal thought—is 
saturated with feelings; and feelings are always connected with, and 
directed towards, an object. She writes: 


The analysis of very young children has taught me that there is no 
instinctual urge, no anxiety situation, no mental process which does 
not involves objects, external or internal ... love and hatred, phan- 
tasies, anxieties and defences are also operative from the beginning, 
and are ab initio indivisibly linked with object-relations. (1952, p. 53) 


Objects, such as the hated and therefore hating breast just 
described, are in a sense created by the infant through omnipotent 
phantasy. “Bad” feelings create “bad” objects, through phantasies of 
splitting and projection, as Riviere described in 1936: 


I have tried to show that internal conditions (feelings, sensations) are 
the earliest forerunners of object relations. The objects are identified 
with the internal conditions and so are “internalised”.... A good feel- 
ing towards an object signifies (and in phantasy, creates) a good 
object; a bad, hostile feeling creates a bad object. (Riviere, 1936) 


This is connected with a particular aspect of Klein’s thinking about 
feelings, which is where they can be felt to be located. Developing 
Freud’s ideas about projection of feelings, she describes how, through 
omnipotent phantasies of projection and projective identification, the 
subject can believe that what are originally his feelings are in fact 
located in the object.* This projection of feelings can result in the 
whole world being coloured, from the subject’s point of view, by hate 
or love, through the same mechanism that Freud thought operated in 
animism (Freud, 1901b, p. 258, 1913i, p. 64). The baby, and the subject 
throughout life, needs an object at every stage, as the object is essen- 
tial for the processing and management of feelings. It is often wrongly 
said that Klein underplayed the importance of the environment for the 
baby. In fact, she repeatedly stressed the importance of the environ- 
ment as essential for enabling it to modify its feelings. The particular 
importance of this for analytic work in the Kleinian tradition is that so 
much of the patient's feelings are knowable first in projection—either 
in their displacement onto other figures in the patient's life, or, above 
all, on and into the analyst. This mechanism of projective identifica- 
tion is responsible for the transference. 
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For Klein, there is no feeling that is not attached to and expressed 
by an unconscious phantasy; and, conversely, no phantasy that is not 
accompanied by affect. The connection between an affect and an 
object is unconscious phantasy. Any feeling is accompanied by a story 
that explains and expresses it. We saw earlier Dick’s phantasy of want- 
ing to get into his mother’s (Mrs Klein’s) body—to explore it, to be a 
baby, to be the father, and by implication to displace the father. A baby, 
or an adult, never just hates or loves or is jealous of someone: there is 
always an explanatory phantasy that goes along with it. The Kleinian 
idea of phantasy is more than a hallucinatory wish fulfilment: it 
comprises “a primitive, unconscious, running commentary on the 
flow of conscious experience”. (Likierman, 2001, p. 56)—an ever- 
present, object-related, bodily narrative accompanying every form of 
psychic life: wishes, anxieties, loves and hates. Someone or some part 
of someone's body is always doing something to someone or some- 
thing. Phantasies tell the story of a particular feeling and of where it 
is directed. As a result, all feelings are represented in the mind as rela- 
tional: as part of a relationship between the subject and object or part- 
object. Klein thought of any somatic sensation as being accompanied 
by phantasy,‘ and this is the part of her theory that connects feelings 
with the body, the connection that was central to Freud’s thinking 
about affects. 

In her 1957 book Envy and Gratitude, Klein uses the expression 
“memories in feelings” to account for a very basic sort of memory, in 
which “pre-verbal emotions and phantasies are revived in the trans- 
ference situation ... and are reconstructed and put into words with 
the help of the analyst.” (Klein, 1957, pp. 180 ff). I had a patient who 
seems to have had a terrifying claustrophobic relationship with her 
mother after her parents separated when she was very young. She 
could not remember this period of her life consciously, but it seemed 
to be expressed at first in terrible tension and pain in her shoulders 
and neck that came on abruptly during her sessions. This gradually 
linked up with her anxieties about a spider’s web at my front door and 
other material, including in dreams about being trapped, until we 
could connect her pain and tension with a dread of being controlled 
and trapped by me, at which point her pains started to go away. This 
accords with Money-Kyrle’s (1968[1978], p. 422) ideas about the 
frequent path of cognitive development from concrete representation 
to ideographic representation as in dreams, to a final stage of 
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conscious and predominantly verbal thought. One can see here a simi- 
larity with Dick, as my patient was also afraid of a dark space inside 
the maternal body (in this paranoid variant, a body equipped with a 
web to catch and immobilise her). And as with Dick, this version of 
the “external world” (really a world invested with her internal objects) 
was paralleled by a dark space inside her own mind, in which she 
often felt trapped and unable to think. There was in her mind, as in 
her early experience, no father to protect her from her rush into the 
psychotic realm of fusion with her maternal object. 

Finally, affects are fundamental to Kleinian technique with 
patients. Klein expresses her aim in analysis by saying that: 


in analysis we should make our way slowly and gradually towards the 
painful insight into the divisions in the patient's self. This means that 
the destructive sides are again and again split off and regained, until 
greater integration comes about. As a result, the feeling of responsibil- 
ity becomes stronger, and guilt and depression are more fully experi- 
enced. When this happens, the ego is strengthened, omnipotence of 
destructive impulses is diminished ... and the capacity for love and 
gratitude, stifled in the course of splitting processes, is released .... 
[This technique], by helping the patient to achieve a better integration 
of his self, aims at a mitigation of hatred by love. (Klein, 1957, p. 225) 


Although in her early work with children she emphasised the 
value of interpreting the negative transference, she later stressed the 
importance of paying attention to both loving and hating feelings in 
analysis, and one of her patients, Hanna Segal, remembered her for 
her balance in this respect. In analysing the patient Klein tries to iden- 
tify the live feeling present: the leading current anxiety. She says in her 
Narrative of a Child Analysis that in her experience “it is essential to 
interpret the anxiety contents which are activated most acutely, and of 
[sic] the effect such interpretations produce.” (Klein, 1961, p. 151). In 
accordance with Klein’s idea that any feeling is object-related, she tries 
to understand this in terms of the patient’s current phantasy, very 
often about the analyst, in the transference relationship. Current 
trends in Kleinian technique stress the importance of trying to follow 
the moment-to-moment fluctuations in emotional content during a 
session, particularly those following an interpretation (Joseph, 1985). 

This detailed attention to emotions in analysis is the adult version 
of what Bion called containment. His work on containment develops 
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Klein’s ideas about the importance of the understanding object in 
receiving and fully experiencing the projections of the infant, trans- 
forming them by understanding and making them available in a 
modified form for the infant to take back. Bion thought that this 
process, of projective identification met by receptiveness, represented 
the most primitive form of communication between baby and mother, 
and was how thinking evolved. The mother’s reverie and alpha-func- 
tion transformed the baby’s emotions into thinkable thoughts and feel- 
ings. The baby internalises this function and can begin to think for 
himself by projecting into his own internal container. In this sense, 
affects are central to the formation of the mind in the first place. In the 
analytic situation, projective identification is the basis of transference, 
as the patient’s object relations are lived out in the transference rela- 
tionship with the analyst. Because very early experiences are pre- 
verbal, many of these communications are picked up by the analyst 
via his countertransference. Countertransference became seen as a 
psychoanalytic instrument rather than as evidence of pathology and a 
need for further analysis, as Freud and Klein had seen it. 

The Kleinian analyst Edna O’Shaughnessy gives a vivid example 
of the use of her countertransference with a patient whose analysis 
was divided between words and communications beyond words. At 
first he spoke flatly about his work, his girlfriend, etc., but there was 
little emotional resonance in what he said. The analyst found that she 
made little headway in understanding the patient, but writes that 
during his sessions “I often had an experience for which there was no 
evidence in his talk. There were no derivatives in his verbal material 
of an enormous hatred (I could not say of what or whom) which 
entered me during his sessions” (O’Shaughnessy, 1983, p. 282). 
Eventually, his massive latent anxiety about the subject of “joins” (he 
worked in the construction industry) erupted in the sessions. The 
analyst thought, from her repeated experience of hatred in the 
sessions, that it was above all hatred that the patient feared if he were 
to join up with her, and so needed to split this off and project it into 
her. This resulted in a meagre, denuded kind of contact between 
them—rather as with Dick, and for similar reasons. She found that 
understanding his infantile fear of any but the most minimal object 
relations slowly enabled the patient to gain increasing contact with 
himself. She suggests that in a transference, 
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with a preponderance of events “beyond words” that at certain phases 
of the analysis the communicative properties of words are impaired as 
the talk increasingly reflects the entire primitive defensive organisation. 
... This is the transference version of [the patient’s] deep anxiety that 
his objects are powerless to help him. (O’Shaughnessy, 1983, p. 284) 


To summarise: for Klein, affects are the expression of the drives. 
The conflict between love and hate produces anxieties and defences 
that coalesce in two broad groupings that she called positions, which 
alternate throughout life. Optimally, through early development and 
with the containing help of the mother, the ego, the self, becomes 
centred on a good internal object. How the conflict between love and 
hate is managed shapes the self. In this sense, affects are the prime 
drivers of the mind, and structure the mind. Subjectively, feelings can 
be relocated outside the self. Through projection they create “good” 
and “bad” objects, and colour the perception of the external world. 
Correspondingly, the external world is experienced and taken into the 
self through a prism of feelings. There is no such thing as a feeling in 
isolation, both in the sense that thinking and feeling are constantly 
interwoven; and in the sense that all feelings are object-related. All 
feelings are accompanied by unconscious phantasy—a kind of primi- 
tive story or explanation that relates the self to the object, often in 
bodily terms. Finally, Klein’s stress on finding the most alive anxiety, 
the greatest heat, in the session has influenced Kleinian technique, as 
has Bion’s extension of Klein’s discovery of projective identification. 
These have influenced the contemporary interest in tracking in fine 
detail the fluctuations in emotional contact during a session. All these 
elements taken together demonstrate the centrality of affects in Klein’s 
clinical work and thought. 
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Notes 


1. translation by Bruce Fink Ce fut ce vide que l'enfant peupla des monstres dont 
nous connaissons la faune, depuis qu'une aruspice aux yeux d’enfant, tripiére 
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inspirée, nous en a fait le catalogue a les mirer dans les entrailles de la mére 
nourriciere. 

2. Elsewhere he talks of “Melanie Klein’s faltering but not altogether 
misguided work” (Lacan, 1959[2006], p. 462). 

3. In this she developed Freud’s ideas about projection in paranoia (as in the 
Schreber case (Freud, 1911c, p. 66) and as described in “Instincts and their 
vicissitudes” (Freud, 1915c, p. 136). Projection, and identification with 
what is projected, are also described by Freud in his paper on Leonardo 
(1910c). 

4. Riviere says: “When we speak of ‘phantasies’ in babies or small children 
... We surmise that the child feels as if it were carrying out the desired 
action, and that this affective feeling is accompanied by a corresponding 
physical excitation in certain organs (e.g. mouth or musculature).” (1936, 
p- 286) 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Passion: a Lacanian reading of 
Freud's “affect” 


Marcus André Vieira 


e often tend to over-evaluate the sudden emotions that 
W arise in our minds. “It’s stronger than me”, I catch myself 

thinking, walking through uncommon thoughts, contra- 
dicting my own rules of conduct. All of this is centred in the blind 
belief that the heart, as opposed to logical thinking, possesses the most 
“truthful” truth. 

Jacques Lacan refuses these rights to affect and warns us that it 
tricks us even while saying the truth. Could it be a paradox? The aim 
of this chapter is to unfold such a paradox. It is based on the exposi- 
tion of Lacan’s readings on Freud’s original literature about affect. 

What I will present owes almost everything to my work as a 
psychoanalyst of the Escola Brasileira de Psicanalise, within the 
Lacanian orientation movement, sustained by the J.-A. Miller’s semi- 
nar of 1992 that launched the World Association of Psychoanalysis.! 


Affect and representation 


To be sad means to suffer. Even if an actor is forced to shed tears, even 
if his acting skills are terrible, whenever sadness is portrayed it will 
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always be sad. This is the truth about the affect: it is what it is. Freud 
stated that: “It is surely of the essence of an emotion that we should be 
aware of it, i.e. that it should become known to consciousness” (Freud, 
1915e, p. 177, 1923b; Vieira 2001). This is its truth. It is always recognis- 
able. We may have doubts about its origins and sources, or maybe its 
reasons remain unknown—sometimes even against all logical assump- 
tions. Although sometimes we do not know exactly the reasons, to be 
sad means to suffer. The expression of the emotions can be variable, 
happiness can bring someone to cry, an actor shed a tear, but each time 
we assume that we are facing sadness, it is always miserably sad. 

It tricks us, however, by making us believe it can be a guide, reach- 
ing our deepest truths, that if we follow it we will reach the animal 
inside of us. For example. Lacan proposes that the feelings may also 
lie—intending to make us stop believing recklessly in feelings, as if 
they would lead us to find such internal truths without failing, more 
than the words themselves (Cottet, 1985, p. 74; Lacan, (1967—1968)). 

As psychoanalysts, the truth we often have to deal with is not a 
feeling, it is neither primitive nor energetic—in Lacan’s words, the real 
we do seek is completely out of the box, outside the mainstream and 
commonsense. An analysis may not be seen as the search for a 
primary meaning for life but, instead, as a tool to deal with the real, 
that part of life that has no name. 

Based on such assumptions, we have to change our mental habits 
and common procedures regarding the world of feelings. Affect, as 
proposed by Lacan, “comes to the body”—it never arises from the 
body itself, it is never primary but always secondary to the discourse. 
That is the Lacanian resumption of Freud’s definitive sentence that 
“there is no unconscious Affect” (Freud, 1900a, 1923b; Lacan, 
1972-1973; Vieira, 2001). 

For Lacan, the unconscious is a discourse. Though alternative to 
the official speech of the ego, fragmented and dispersed, the uncon- 
scious discourse is still a discourse and, likewise, it may produce 
affects or feelings, but it does not contain them. It is not inhabited by 
them, but by representations and associative complexes approached 
by Lacan’s theory of the signifier. 

An analysis goes deep into finding out how much the life that one 
has does not fit into the life one actually lives. Let us assume it is what 
Freud portrays as drive—and Lacan defines as a disembodied pressure 
on the home of the ego. It is, according to Freud, a “boundary concept”; 
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“our mythology” is a fiction, as Lacan points out, since it designates 
something outside the boundaries of what can actually be said (Freud, 
1915c; Lacan, 1963-1964). 

Hence we can be sure that in the psychoanalytic process we will 
be confronted with a shortage of metaphors and long silences since— 
on the level of speech—what pushes us forward is infinitely poor. 
However, the Freudian hypothesis sustains that even though 
the “real” cannot be represented on a day-to-day basis, it can repre- 
sent itself here and there by some particular language elements. 
It does this, however, like a diplomat representing his/her country, 
without any relation of resemblance to it. The Freudian theory 
of representation has little to do with mimesis, copying, and in this 
particular meaning we can say, in Lacan’s words, that these elements, 
the signifiers, represent the drive (Lacan, 1963-1964, pp. 16-20; Vieira, 
2001, p. 91). 


Signifier and purging 


The unconscious is, therefore, made of awe, but also of encounter. It 
never reveals itself completely, but presents itself through surprise 
and silence, and also through fragmented speeches. This is why it 
is described by Lacan as “hiatus and text” (Freud, 1920g, Lacan, 
1963-1964). This text that represents drive is a special kind of knowl- 
edge. This is what Lacan approaches with his theory of the signifier. 
“Signifier” is a word that, in French, can be placed between an adjec- 
tive and a noun. Lacan, however, portrays the word exclusively as a 
noun, aiming at the concrete, tangible, support of the meaning. A good 
translation would be, perhaps, “significative”: just a mark, a register 
(like a name, but also like a scar or a tattoo), and that can be charged 
with sense, but does not necessarily bear any particular meaning. 
Where do such representations live? The best answer would certainly 
be: “It does not matter”. If we want to work through a clinical method 
such as the one created by Freud, we must attune ourselves to the fact 
that humankind’s memory is simply astonishing. We need to assume 
that the constellation of representations we often call “ego” will be 
perturbed, forcing itself to regroup with its own fragments that appear 
when we freely navigate inside the associative webs during an analy- 
sis. Those fragments are not subjectivised by the self and therefore, this 
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is what should matter for the therapist: unconscious knowledge 
(Arrivé, 1999). They are combined to compose fragments of a story, old 
photos, kaleidoscopic glows, things that we can never forget without 
at the same time being absolutely capable of saying that we truly lived 
them. Dreams, names, and tastes, they have not the thickness of subjec- 
tivity for holding something else that insists on not being apprehensi- 
ble and refuses to rest peacefully in our memory, since it is made of 
components that are not overtaken by the ego. 

And what about affect—since it has been defined by Freud as 
something that also represents the drive? Affect will be considered as 
the effect of the fact that the real in one’s life does not really fit into it. 
This real exceeds and sometimes collides with our own existence. 
When this real presents itself, when life is “out of control”, the affects 
come to take care of the intensity of what is being lived, and make it 
return to commonsense. They come as tears, laughter, or other affec- 
tive models that are predetermined by the culture. They are always 
available to stand for the drive, draining away all the excess that does 
not fit into a singular moment. This is what has been historically 
defined as catharsis, or purge (Freud, 1942a; Lacan, 1959-1960; 
Regnault, 2001; Vieira, 2008). However, it is exactly this affective 
purge that drives us far from what is essential in one analysis (that 
does not move towards finding one essential truth, but towards the 
real as something out of the commonsense). From now on, to make 
the discussion clear, let us call real by one of its most frequently used 
nouns: singularity. Affect, as a universal way of purging the drive, 
leads us far from singularity and makes our bodies vibrate on the 
frequency of feelings that precede us, that we find in our culture store. 
The ways we cry or laugh are received by us alongside the desires and 
romance that, in fact, everyone is composed of. If this “cultural set” 
provided by the Other was a film, affect would be its soundtrack. 
Feelings act like the chorus of a Greek tragedy, sustaining an 
“emotional comment” for the action, as Lacan says. They modulate, 
amplify, and soften—in many ways—the absurdity of our destinies 
and the deep contingency and randomness that composes us. This 
affects the chorus within us, fulfilling the paradox we all live of being 
at the same time as close as possible to our body and, merged in the 
mass, as distant as possible from the nameless real that inhabits us. Let 
us see how. 
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Emotion 


The starting point is the pair fear and pity, affects that have been 
defined since Aristotle as “trembling for oneself”, in the case of fear, 
and “trembling for the other”, in the case of pity. Lacan recognises, in 
these definitions (that come to us through the centuries), a kind of 
relationship that he calls imaginary or specular. Fear and pity are the 
effects in our body that translate, better than any other, the way we 
are affected by resemblance, by what is our own kind, what we see in 
the mirror. From now on they shall be called emotions (Freud, 1920g; 
Lacan, 1962-1963, p. 22; Vieira, 2001). 

If I cannot imagine the danger, if I cannot realise it as an object of 
menace, then I cannot properly fear it. This is what effectively distin- 
guishes fear from anguish or panic, because the fear has always a 
precise object. On the other hand, if I cannot identify myself with the 
suffering one, I cannot have pity for him. As brutal as it might seem, 
it is exactly this imaginary capability of identifying ourselves with 
certain situations that selects what will be printed in the papers as 
news—thus sometimes giving more space to the suffering of our close 
neighbours than thousands of Africans. That is why Lacan defines fear 
and pity as affects arisen from the “world of goods”, the sphere of 
daily exchanges and demands (Lacan, 1959-1960). 

More than just classifying such feelings, we’re turning them into 
true paradigms. We shall nominate as emotions everything that 
our neighbour inflicts on us, everything that starts and finishes with 
him. These are the most common feelings available in the dictionary 
of the Other. 

It is true, though, that in speaking of mankind, nothing can be 
totally reduced to the specular relationship and to the emotions that 
may arise from it. Our present time, however, shows us that it is 
possible to ignore many of the particularities of the species, when 
comparing, for example, mankind and laboratory rats. This is the 
scientific psychological path that makes our feelings and those of the 
monkey two of the same kind. But it forgets that such a procedure 
may grant us tangible knowledge of our feelings (which can be 
further examined, analysed, measured, or compared) at the cost of 
losing sight of this strange thing that inhabits us and makes humans 
of us. 
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Passion 


Thus not everything can be described as emotion, because not every 
component of feelings is related to images and resemblance: there is 
passion. This distinction, between emotion and passion, is essential, 
and is pointed out by Jacques-Alain Miller; and it is this that we follow 
through this whole text (Miller, 1999). 

Passion shall be defined as something that mobilises our bodies 
based on something else than just the image of the Other. 

It can be true even in cases when we are captured by the images— 
like in “love at first sight”. This fulminating passion has, for Lacan, the 
emblematic image of the encounter between Goethe’s Werther and 
Lotte—which he defines as “fascination” or “imaginary capture”. Such 
is the case of love at first sight—it does not exist without a powerful 
image that drives one out of control, stringless. But loving capture 
seems to be linked to something that goes beyond images. Could it be 
the details on Lotte’s dress? Or could it be the small pieces of bread that 
she was giving to the children surrounding her when Werther arrived? 
These, and thousands of other details, are parts of this “beyond the 
image”, and they seem to concentrate and hold far more meanings than 
the very own image of the beloved one. About passion, by definition, we 
will always say that there is a primary blind spot in the heart of the 
Other, something that gives a powerful meaning to the fascinating 
image that captured our attention in the first place. This is the reason 
why Lacan states: “Love always ... aims, beyond the imaginary cap- 
ture, some particularity and detail that includes the maximum of opac- 
ity, the unthinkable.” The Love-passion, linked to these opaque elements, 
may never be capable of getting a glimpse of the whole picture. But it 
is truly visionary. Nonetheless, the Love-emotion only linked to what we 
can see, is in Lacan’s words: Verliebtheit, blind fascination (Lacan, 
1953-1954, pp. 315-316; see also Miller, 2010; Vieira, 2001). 

Therefore, we shall nominate as passion everything that is some- 
how related to the sphere of the specular, related to the images and the 
body but, at the same time, it cannot be limited in this. This way, we 
can understand why passion takes us beyond—differently from the 
emotions, since it aims at something different from the commonsensi- 
cal, different from predetermined forms. To passion we reserve the 
title of the limitless role of Affect that moves us beyond—for better or 
worse, indeed. 
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It is not only love that has such power, as hatred can also drive one 
beyond one’s own boundaries. Lacan adds ignorance to this same list, 
and with the subtle dance of these three he defines transference. It is 
through these three paradigmatic forms that passion reveals itself in 
psychoanalysis. Thus, since we cannot demonstrate it here, let us 
assume that they all have their roles defined by their relationship with 
the opaque particularity pointed out by Lacan. An analysis begins at 
the moment that one renounces the semblance of pleasure in someone 
else in the search for something else, still unknown; when we cross the 
boundaries from friend to stranger, from the contract to the wager, 
from emotion to passion. 


Ethics 


By privileging passion over emotion, Lacan introduces ethics as a new 
tool for the analyst, related to affect. It is a word that must be handled 
with care, since nowadays everyone tends to disregard whatever 
cannot be approached by comparisons or quantitative methods, and 
to take it as some kind of obscurantism. But it is exactly what Lacan 
does not do: instead of analogy or physiology, to deal with these invis- 
ible details in the passion that mobilies ourselves he promotes ethics. 

Ethics and morality won’t be used here as synonyms, just as Lacan 
points out this distinction at the start of Seminar VII—stating that 
morality is the set of prescribed conducts accepted in a specific space 
and time, whereas ethics stands as a reflection over the action, with- 
out necessarily having a predetermined set of values. Distinguishing 
and privileging ethics over morale is sustained, if we follow Lacan, by 
our own psychoanalytical experience that, in many senses, is a “return 
to the meaning of the action”, according to Lacan, a return to the 
meaning of what the Other made of us and what we have done with 
it, thus creating a new relationship with our own actions. 

It is important to change the emphasis of the quotidian morality to 
ethics for another—and much more important—reason: an analysis 
always progresses by dealing with immoral components, “out of the 
moral realm”, as Lacan states. Morality is always inextricably related 
to consciousness, the realm of the ego, since it aims for what seems to 
be the best for the individual within a collective whole, while an 
analysis deals at first with a “very large group things that comprises 
the set of sexual desires”, in its most secret details. It is the kind of 
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thing that, according to Lacan, Aristotle describes as “literally, out of 
the moral realm” or “within the realm of monstrous anomalies” 
(Lacan, 1959-1960, pp. 10, 14, 374). Since all human action is based on 
a symbolic context, there is no such thing as “pure action”, for every 
single act has a specific meaning—inexorably—even more in the 
context of clinical analysis where narratives dominate. Here, defini- 
tion and action will be even more saturated with meaning, full of 
predetermined values. Any reflection over our own actions must be 
understood, here, as an action on itself, since it will always have a 
consequence, although not always a conscious one. As Lacan states, 
there is action on the two sides of a definition of ethics. 

Monstrous? In Victorian times it was much easier to recognise this 
psychoanalytic extremism. Because everything that transcended the 
so-called normal boundaries of sexual behaviour—matrimony and 
reproduction, to be precise—was demonised. The times have changed 
but the Freudian radicalism remains present, since there is always 
something monstrous in each and every individual desire. It can be 
either insignificant or terrible, but in each case it will always be the 
things that do not fit, being incompatible with the ego and that, for 
this exact reason, are wont to disturb consciousness, via the uncon- 
scious, like a parasite. 

As we know now, it was not really new to assume that we all have 
our private ghosts and demons. What is, in fact, revolutionary in 
Freudian analysis is that our monsters always live in the realm of sexu- 
ality. This is what Freud states when distinguishing reproduction— 
serving the interests of the species—on one hand, from an strange form 
of intense pleasure, called jouissance by Lacan, on the other—the 
moment when the individual has a satisfaction that resists the pressure 
of simply channelling the seeds of his kind, thus reclaiming a place and 
moment for his singular pulse of life in the world (Freud, 1920g). 

Thus, we are always one ego, bound to interact joyfully with the 
world surrounding us, and at the same time one “thing” that carries 
the most intense vibrations is what tends to lead the ruin to this ego. 
During sex, lips, legs, and hands are mixed, confusing themselves— 
there is no relationship, no “holding hands”. Sex is a realm of absolute 
difference, always carrying a taste for destruction. Now we must 
add what has been called singularity thus far to this monstrous drive 
that arises, during psychoanalysis, deeply attached to the violence of 
a desire. 
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The ethics of “well saying” 


Ethics is the term for a way of dealing with these monsters that resist 
domestication through analogies or numbers. Lacan suggests that with 
it they can be considered to be in the centre of the action. But how can 
one allow such peculiar desire, the Freudian drive, to be a parameter of 
our actions, since it is completely immoral? And since it is outside the 
realm of the ego and logical discourse, how can one nominate the irra- 
tional as a guide without truly embracing mysticism? 

Lacan, at the conclusion of his seminar on ethics, places desire 
(very close to what we have been calling “drive”), at the centre of 
psychoanalytic ethics—but only at the expense of this paradox. Ten 
years later, however he finds a solution to drive away the paradox, 
leaving desire in second place and defining psychoanalysis as the 
ethics of “well saying” (Lacan, 1974, pp. 508-543; Vieira, 2001). 

The ethics of well saying is not saying the Good; this would be 
impossible, for there is no cure for the irreparable incapacity of the 
language to say what is real. It is not also saying well, making perfect 
speech our ideal. It is to say, because nothing can stand above it: we 
are what we say. Finally, the Lacanian well, here, stands for the 
“saying” that gives space to the monsters of desire—little devils full 
of life, always insisting without truly consisting. 

To approach, in the parameters of this paper, this “well-saying” we 
must quickly return to how affect relates to the signifier in an analysis. 
The particular way of dealing with feelings in an analysis can be 
reduced only to the fact that we find there simultaneously love, hatred, 
and ignorance, nor the fact that the analyst abdicates from using or 
involving his/her own emotions during the analysis. The fact is that 
one will never leave without “something else”. In it, passion is 
exchanged, produces signifiers. It may even sustain any kind of mean- 
ing, but it will always be a meaning out of a proper context. In fact, it is 
a “meaning without meaning”, as Lacan defines through his peculiar 
taste for the use of paradoxes—again, it is important to note that this 
“meaning without meaning” is linked only to common knowledge. 

A signifier is not a meaning, but merely a trace. It is the trail left 
behind during the encounters with the Other, or the tool used by him 
to trace its own cattle—using a metaphor of Lacan’s taste. It distin- 
guishes and defines me, even without saying anything about myself. 
It is a letter, and as a letter it can be read and in this case it turns out 
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to be knowledge, even wisdom. Or it can appear in the state of trace, 
merely a guide. 

Psychoanalysis mobilises the unconscious signifiers to accomplish, 
as Lacan says, catharsis in a very peculiar way, defined by his alter- 
native translation of the Aristotelian Katharsis: not as purge, but as 
purification. This word should not be taken as an improvement, an 
elevation, but rather as a decanting. From the huge amount of jumbled 
up knowledge that is stated in the beginning of an analysis, we will 
end up with its letters. J.-A. Miller summarises as a “reduction oper- 
ation” much of the meanings we agglutinate in fundamental scenes 
and sayings. (Lacan, 1974; Miller, 1998). 

If during psychoanalysis one reviews the most crucial moments of 
one’s own life (as in a film), such a revival plays, however, an impor- 
tant reductive role that extracts, from the very epic poem of life its 
essential coordinates. For example, it can go from the daily struggle 
with an authoritarian boss to the acrimony of a childhood marked by 
an oppressive father, until it finds a repeated trace common to all 
these important situations. Names and colours almost at the border of 
the realm of meaning—thus being the ones that free us from the affect 
associated with the drama of the starting point. The sadness of the 
frequent mornings with a divorced father goes away when what was 
sustaining the melancholy life of these moments appears devoid of 
drama. A way of turning the key in the lock, the knife cutting the 
bread dissolves the nostalgic fog in which the subject had been living 
since then. 

Therefore, it is a double-edged process: on one hand the excess 
becomes trace, while on the other what was converted in affect glit- 
ters. This is what Lacan refers as purification—it goes alongside what 
happens in the sphere of narrative, when romance becomes haiku 
(Freud, 1917e; Vieira, 2001). 

The glimpse of light that follows this transformation is what Lacan 
defines as enthusiasm. It is neither emotion nor passion because it is 
located, like anxiety, at the limits of the field of affect, and it will not be 
analysed here. It is the fragment of libido that returns to us when we 
are freed from meaning. When the trace changes its use, its function 
does not mark a “I don’t know what it is” anymore but a “that’s it !” 
Since it is not related to a specific sense, it does not rest on the Other’s 
significance. It is impossible to recognise it using the predetermined 
forms of feeling that culture has to offer us. For this same reason, it 
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cannot last, since only things with meanings that transcend particular 
incidents, things that are collectively shared, become fixed for long. 
Enthusiasm is not something that can be known or controlled, and can 
either be intense or discrete, visiting us—and returning to us—when- 
ever it chooses, without any particular beginning or end. Even without 
a traceable essence, it is true that during clinical analysis, enthusiasm 
does have a specific addressee—the analyst himself. However, it is 
important to note that it is also not related to common happiness, nor 
to euphoria, joy, or vivacity—being impossible to capture Lacan’s 
enthusiasm in a specific emotional record, not even within what 
culture calls enthusiasm (Lacan, 1959-1960, see also Laurent, 1988; 
Miller, 1998, 2008-2009; Vieira, 2001). 


Laughter 


This is just a consequence. The ethics of well saying is not directly 
related to affect but to speech. To demonstrate this we must conclude 
with Lacanian gay-savoir. 

The ethics of well-saying highlights some sins (like sadness, which, 
unfortunately, I cannot describe here) but at least one virtue, defined 
by Lacan as gay-savoir, joyful knowledge, in reference to both 
Nietzsche and Spinoza. I will, however, follow another way with the 
counter-example that, according to Lacan, Dante offers us. We know 
that the one and only moment when he saw Beatrice he fell in love for 
all eternity. One single divine detail, a “wink of the eye”, was enough 
for his passion to last forever (Dante, 1965; Lacan, 1974; Vieira, 2001). 
On the diametrically opposite side of Dante’s obsession over his 
passion, gay-savoir is, according to Lacan, to let oneself free to be 
dominated by the realm of meaningful feelings without really entan- 
gling oneself in it. Instead of finding a wider meaning for our details, 
staying merely with the pure contingent roots of its signifying 
elements. 

This is not a matter of skill or technique, since one’s analysis has 
revealed how these traces are pure contingence, but at the same time 
are also what coordinates one’s jouissance—the possibilities and 
impossibilities of one’s desire. This is why Lacan indicates that the 
ethics of well saying is how someone situates himself within the struc- 
ture of his desire. In this way, the Freudian primal scene becomes, like 
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the fundamental fantasy, the structure that “sustains” the desire. A 
way of wandering in the structure and not the sense, ready to hold on 
to something that Lacan calls “piquer”, which means “to steal”, but 
also “to pierce” and what J.-A. Miller defines as a true sense of oppor- 
tunity (Miller, 2008-2009). 

From the beginning, we are free to wander on the edges of 
meaning, but this just leads us to get to know its geography and to 
assume that there is no way out from it. This task can be performed 
through different ways, from scandal, to shame, or horror, but also as 
laughter. 

It is not the laugh of comedy. Comedy owes its strength to a 
triumph—it is the discharge that releases tension, but always taken in 
an epic context, triumph over an oppression. But laughter, in Freudian 
terms, is an unleashed joy released from the epic poem, saving the 
drama, just pleasing itself. 

The freedom that characterises the formations of the unconscious, 
which Lacan sums up as what in our lives are “dreams, laughs, and 
failures” renders this possible. They are composed not by the mean- 
ing that touches and affects us, but rather by the invisible cement of 
discourse, the signifiers, the raw components of language instead of 
the comic abstractions that they sustain. “Ca réve, ca rit, ca rate” (Lacan, 
1967-1968, p. 92) We are always dealing with the majestic and ridicu- 
lous aspects of our actions and pretensions. Apart from this basic 
human comedy, the different forms of the unconscious explored by 
Freud demonstrate that we are always capable of living something 
else—from the mistakes we perpetrate to the absurdity we are capa- 
ble of, from the nonsense we always flirt with to the jocularity that is 
often heard. According to Lacan to follow the unconscious is to realise 
that in our lives it dreams, it laughs and it fails [¢a réve, ¢a rit, ca rate]. 
The dreams shake our beliefs built upon our quotidian reality by 
presenting us a real that, even if it is sometimes crazy, can be worth 
more than what we have. With our failures we have a lot to gain, and 
laughter shows that passion can also be pleasant. When we give up 
the obsessive search for the secret, not because we have lost the faith 
in the ability to search, but in the secret itself, when the traces become 
mere boundaries, the relationship with otherness necessarily changes. 
Thus, the subject unties itself from the relationship with the analyst 
and starts to live within the limits of the new boundaries—creating, 
therefore, a new passion. 
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Fitting this new satisfaction into life is the ethical requirement of 
the analytic process: to risk the reframing of the raw components of 
the desire to their utmost consequences. The great surprise, however, 
is that if such a requirement is taken seriously, it finds in the roots of 
the feelings the certainty that life only presents itself shrunk between 
peculiar lines. The laughter marks here an ironic satisfaction with the 
consideration of how we do not really fit into the limits of existence— 
always composed as surrealistic collage (Lacan, 1963-1964). 


Notes 


1. See www.wapol.org. This text is based on the notes for the course Paixdes 
em anilise, held in the Escola Brasileira de Psicanélise of Rio de Janeiro. It is 
also based on my book A ética da paixao (Rio de Janeiro, JZE, 2001) and 
written to be presented in the Lacan-Klein Lectures, London, May 2011. 
Most of the English version is by Vinicius Ribeiro. 
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PART VII 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Autism 


Claire Pajaczkowska 


thereby enables us to see the relationship between theory, tech- 

nique, and therapy, as these interact. Here the differences 
between Kleinian and Lacanian theory are revealed in the analysts’ 
conceptual framework for differentiating between autism as neuro- 
logical and psychogenic conditions. Rhode and Laznik discuss the 
diagnosis of childhood autism, rather than the management or treat- 
ment of this condition in adults. Maria Rhode discusses the treatment 
of a child, “Isabel”, who is understood as being able to respond to 
some forms of the analyst’s attempts to understand her. Marie 
Christine Laznik discusses one example of the many case studies of 
diagnosis of late-onset autism through the filmed recordings of family 
life with parents and their baby son “Maurizio”. 

Although both Kleinian and Lacanian analysis are based on the 
hypothesis of a dynamic unconscious that relates “as an infant” to its 
objects, this hypothesis is less developed into theories of “libidinal 
phases” or stages of attachment as evidenced in infant observation or 
child development studies, than to direct interpretation of unconscious 
phantasy. The genetic, developmental, axis of Freudian metapsychol- 
ogy in the Lacanian model is included within the topographical axis. In 


TT dialogue makes direct address to clinical practice and 
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Kleinian theory it is the recondite structure of the unconscious in its 
articulation between “paranoid-schizoid” and “depressive” positions 
that is more important than attachment and maturational processes. 

Marie Christine Laznik understands the autistic child as one for 
whom the resolution of the ego as an Imaginary structure of optic 
incorporation has never been achieved, and this leads her to explain 
the Lacanian theory of the ego; Maria Rhode gives a detailed review 
of the clinical literature on the psychoanalytic treatment of autism. 
The controversy over the hypothesis that autism might be considered 
as a regressive defence against pathogenic trauma shows the impor- 
tance of accurate diagnosis. To hypothesise effective analytic treat- 
ment of childhood autism has led, in some instances, to painful 
disillusionment in parents. However, the clinical material that Rhode 
offers also demonstrates that autistic children vary greatly in their 
capacity to respond to analytic therapy. 

Maria Rhode works from a broad range of theoretical sources and 
includes a history of the literature on the diagnostic concept of child- 
hood autism, in order to contextualise her clinical vignette of “Isabel”. 
This enables readers to see how the Kleinian hypothesis of the neo-natal 
ego and early defences of splitting and projection of aggressive phan- 
tasy can be used to extend earlier theories of infantile autism. There are 
references to developmental models of ego, as well as consideration of 
the differences between autism compared to regressive symptomatol- 
ogy of schizophrenia and psychosis, and the diagnosis of inhibition of 
development or a deficit syndrome model of autism. Marie Christine 
Laznik draws on a narrower range of references, Lacan’s reading of 
Klein and Freud, and uses the Lacan seminars that deploy an optic 
metaphor for the “Imaginary” status of the ego, which is identical to the 
model used to describe adult ego formation. Laznik also references the 
“mirror stage” theory, as specific to infantile development and as an 
“instance” of optics as metaphor. The fact that the case material is medi- 
ated through video film raises questions of the importance of the gaze 
as focus of the object relation. 

Rhode, in a Kleinian perspective, proposes an imaginative identi- 
fication with the infant’s own interiority and phantasy, whereas 
Laznik’s documentary methods lead her to describe the relationship 
that exists between parent and child, as evidenced on film. 

Both conclude that the child’s psychic interiority is the space in 
which psychoanalysis is most effective. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


A Kleinian approach to the treatment 
of children with autism 


Maria Rhode 


The syndrome of autism 


syndrome of infantile autism, in which he emphasised the chil- 


“ 


I: 1943, Leo Kanner published his seminal paper delineating the 


dren’s “extreme autistic aloneness” and their lack of affective 
contact. The “triad of impairments”, in socialisation, communication, 
and imaginative play (which is replaced by rituals and stereotypes), 
outlined by Wing and Gould in 1979, remains central. In 1944, the 
Viennese paediatrician Hans Asperger independently described what 
has come to be called Asperger’s syndrome, a condition similarly char- 
acterised by difficulties in making social and emotional relationships, 
though without the delayed or absent language development seen in 
Kanner’s autism, and in which obsessive interests take the place of 
rituals. Beginning with Kolvin (1971) and Rutter (1970), psychiatrists 
have distinguished sharply between infantile autism and other autistic 
spectrum conditions, which are viewed as lifelong developmental 
disorders, and, on the other hand, the so-called “late-onset” juvenile 
psychoses that do not appear until adolescence, such as manic depres- 
sion and schizophrenia. 

A psychoanalytic approach to autistic spectrum disorders remains 
controversial. Contemporary workers are widely assumed to share 
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Bettelheim’s (1967) mistaken and damaging opinion that children 
develop autism because of their parents’ supposed death wishes, a 
misapprehension that does not seem to have been affected by many 
explicit refutations. Increasingly, however, multiple factors are 
thought to underlie the diagnosis of autism, such that a similar behav- 
ioural end point may be reached by different pathways (see, e.g., 
Chawarska, Klin, & Volkmar, 2008). Genetic endowment plays a 
central part, though extreme privation can lead to behaviour resem- 
bling autism in a small percentage of children (Rutter et al., 1999). 
Contemporary analytic approaches focus on the child’s experience 
and the transference—countertransference relationship rather than on 
aetiological speculation. 

Psychoanalytic work with autistic children has relevance beyond 
the immediate therapeutic challenge of patients whose relation to 
interpersonal reality is so restricted: this very fact allows us to study 
the most basic processes involved. Areas illuminated by work with 
children on the spectrum include the sense of identity; embodiment 
and the experience of the senses; and the development of reciprocity 
and language. Since purely cognitive function can be unimpaired, the 
children potentially have much to teach us about the relationship 
between cognition and emotional relationships, an area that was 
central for Melanie Klein (M. Klein, 1930a,b, 1931) and was later 
greatly extended by Bion (1962a). Furthermore, psychoanalytic work- 
ers (e.g., H. S. Klein, 1980; Tustin, 1981) have long held that autistic 
features can underlie other problems in both children and adults, 
including anorexia, phobias, obsessionality, and some psychosomatic 
conditions: a view that, interestingly, has now also been put forward 
by the non-analytic child psychiatrist and researcher David Skuse 
(Skuse et al., 2009). 


Kleinian contributions: Melanie Klein and Emilio Rodrigué 


Melanie Klein’s paper “The importance of symbol-formation in 
the development of the ego” (M. Klein, 1930a) was published in 
1930—thirteen years before Kanner described infantile autism—but 
her little four-year-old patient Dick is recognisable as an autistic child. 
Her long discussion of his diagnosis suggests that she may have had 
doubts about her ultimate decision that he suffered from childhood 
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schizophrenia. For example, she emphasised that his problem was an 
inhibition of development rather than the regression that is character- 
istic of schizophrenia, though his rapid response to treatment implied 
some masked developmental achievements. 

Klein believed that object relations and some ego cohesiveness 
were present from the beginning of life. In 1930, she had not yet devel- 
oped the concept of the depressive position. She held that the Oedipus 
complex began during the so-called “phase of maximal sadism”, 
which interacted with the epistemophilic instinct in such a way that 
natural curiosity could be inhibited if the child was too rigidly 
defended against its sadistic impulses. The infant, she thought, had a 
psychotic world view involving a maternal breast and belly full of 
dangerous attacked objects, which was gradually modified by reality 
testing and by the parents’ loving support; this gradual modification 
depended partly on the constitutionally-determined capacity of the 
child’s ego to tolerate the anxiety arising from aggressive impulses. 
She emphasised Dick’s difficult early history: his problems with feed- 
ing, his inhibitions in chewing solids, and the degree to which his 
mother’s understandable worry about him interfered with her capac- 
ity to love and support him as a separate individual. 

In view of Dick’s complete detachment, Klein employed an active 
technique based on previous findings with other children. This implied 
that the objects that did interest him—trains and door handles—had the 
same meaning as for another child. Accordingly, she provided him with 
a large and a small train, which she referred to as a Daddy train and a 
Dick train; when he rolled the small train to the window, saying “sta- 
tion”, she interpreted that he was driving into Mummy. He ran into the 
space between the outer and inner doors, saying “dark”, and she inter- 
preted that it was dark inside Mummy; that Dick was inside dark 
Mummy. In later sessions, he hid a truck he had wanted to cut, as 
though frightened of damage. Again, Klein’s assumption was that, as 
with other children, Dick’s behaviour involved a meaningful sequence 
with transference significance. As Lacan said in his discussion of the 
case (Lacan, 1988, pp. 73-91), Dick was included in the discourse of the 
Other. He thought that this—and particularly Klein’s introduction of an 
oedipal framework—was fundamental in bringing about improve- 
ment, though he disagreed with much that she interpreted. 

Klein proposed that the interpretation (and thus modification) of 
Dick’s latent anxiety mobilised manifest anxiety, object relations and 
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ego development, and overt aggression: for the first time he became 
attached to his mother and nurse, and anxious in their absence. She 
conceptualised his withdrawal as follows: 


The ego’s excessive and premature defence against sadism checks the 
establishing of a relation to reality and the development of phantasy- 
life. The further sadistic appropriation and exploration of the mother’s 
body and of the outside world (the mother’s body in an extended 
sense) are brought to a standstill, and this causes the more or 
less complete suspension of the symbolic relation to the things 
and objects representing the content of the mother’s body and hence 
of the relation to the subject’s environment and to reality. This with- 
drawal becomes the basis of the lack of affect and anxiety. (Klein, 
1930a, p. 230) 


Thus, what Klein called “premature” empathy and ego develop- 
ment led in turn to an inhibition of development. She emphasised that 
sadism and the associated anxiety were dealt with by wholesale 
expulsion (a forerunner of her later concept of projective identifica- 
tion) rather than by repression. Although Klein did not mention the 
possibility that Dick may have been hypersensitive to other people’s 
state of mind as a possible factor in the ego’s “excessive” defence 
against sadism, this hypersensitivity has been noted by many later 
workers, including Meltzer and Tustin. 

Twenty-five years later, in 1955, Emilio Rodrigué wrote a paper 
that he entitled “The analysis of a 3-year-old mute schizophrenic” 
(Rodrigué, 1955), even though he identified his patient Raoul as a case 
of Kanner’s autism. Theoretically, Rodrigué made use of the Kleinian 
concepts of the depressive position and projective identification, but 
his paper is also full of fascinating clinical detail and his own acute 
formulations. He understood Raoul’s seeming indifference to the 
outside world as masking a huge degree of persecution, with the 
central anxiety of being invaded and having his body destroyed from 
inside: nothing less than the terror of annihilation. In contrast to this 
extreme badness of the outside world, Rodrigué suggested that Raoul 
turned to an idealised internal object around which he constructed a 
shell-like barrier to protect it and himself. This idealised object could 
not be assimilated: Raoul seemed to confuse accessing it with damag- 
ing it, something that I have often seen confirmed, particularly in chil- 
dren with learning difficulties based on primitive anxieties. 
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Interpreting the persecution led to a major shift: Raoul began to 
hallucinate. The first hallucinations were of ideal objects, and were trig- 
gered by the analyst's voice. This seemed to be linked to the child’s 
bodily excitement when he drank by licking the surround of the over- 
flowing basin; in both instances he seemed to feel fused with his good 
object. Later he used the analyst as a shield to protect him from terrify- 
ing hallucinations, which gradually became localised in one part of the 
room instead of occupying the whole of it. He had, in other words, 
become capable of the fundamental split between good and bad that 
Melanie Klein (1946) thought was necessary for the child to be able to 
avoid confusional states and to progress towards emotional integration. 

Rodrigué saw hallucinations as a useful bridge to the outside 
world—a view that Frances Tustin shared (personal communication, 
1991). He was encouraged when Raoul began to be more able to own 
his anger, which led to the emergence of depressive feelings and of the 
child’s first word. One of Rodrigué’s most interesting suggestions is 
that Raoul’s seeming indifference to the outside world was really an 
ongoing negative hallucination. Like Klein, in other words he thought 
of autistic withdrawal as a defence. 

These formulations go against the current psychiatric view in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, which, as I have mentioned, makes a rigid 
distinction between autism—a developmental disorder involving 
deficit—and psychosis, in which hallucinations can occur. In fact, 
autistic children in therapy often hallucinate (Simpson, 2004). Tustin 
(1990) described one particular group who, she thought, made use of 
autistic coping strategies as a “straitjacket” to hold psychosis in check. 
In my opinion, this is more common than might be supposed, and it 
is an area where the detailed observations that are possible during 
treatment may have something to contribute to classification. 


Post-Kleinian authors: Meltzer, Tustin, Haag, and Alvarez 


Meltzer, Tustin, and later authors are more properly thought of as 
post-Kleinian, building as they do on the work of Bion (1962a,b) and of 
Bick (1968, 1986). Bion’s formulations concerning the importance of the 
mother’s or analyst’s capacity to receive and transform the infant's or 
patient’s evacuation of unbearable and meaningless experience into 
something meaningful and bearable are well known. In the course of 
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this process of containment, the infant identifies with the mother’s 
alpha-function by means of which raw sense-impressions or beta- 
elements are transformed into the alpha-elements that are suitable for 
the formation of dreams, thoughts, and memories. In Bion’s view, 
being able to think rests on the emotional foundations of a capacity for 
alpha-function as well as a capacity for tolerating frustration and anxi- 
ety. These ideas, based on his work with adult schizophrenic patients, 
provided theoretical concepts relevant to the issues arising in work 
with children on the spectrum—issues concerning the relationship 
between emotion and cognition, between mind and mindlessness, and 
between mind and body. Bick, on the other hand, proposed that the 
mother’s acceptance of the baby’s primitive anxieties led to the experi- 
ence of a space within her where these could be lodged, and, by iden- 
tification, of a space bounded by the baby’s own skin, within which its 
sense of self could develop. In the absence of this, the child might cling 
desperately to surface features of the care-giver (“adhesive identifica- 
tion”) in order to avoid the experience of falling into space or of 
spilling out physically. Alternatively, the child might attempt to hold 
itself together by means of its own capacities (“second skin” defences). 
Bion and Bick both addressed profound existential anxieties and the 
importance of the mother’s role in modifying these; one could think of 
Bick’s idea of the skin as the bodily correlate of Bion’s notion of 
containment. Like Winnicott (1949a,b), Bick stressed developmental 
aspects of embodiment in contrast to Bion’s emphasis on the hypertro- 
phy of sensation in response to failures of alpha-function. 

Explorations in Autism (Meltzer et al., 1975) is the outcome of a 
clinical research workshop led by Donald Meltzer, who contributed a 
number of theoretical chapters based on the clinical accounts provided 
by his co-workers. He proposed that autism arose through the interac- 
tion between depression in the mother (which interfered with her 
capacity for containment and alpha-function) and the child’s particular 
endowment. This, he thought, included hypersensitivity to the emo- 
tional state of others and a minimal degree of sadism and persecution, 
a position that is consistent with Klein’s conclusions, though less so 
with those of Rodrigué. (Subsequent work has revealed wide variations 
in the degree of sadism present.) Meltzer’s other proposals involve 
theoretical additions to Klein’s position. In contrast to the destructive 
splitting characteristic of schizophrenia, Meltzer posited the mecha- 
nism of “dismantling”. The function of attention is withdrawn, so that 
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the child cannot maintain the position of a subject able to integrate 
information from different sensory channels as well as divergent feel- 
ings towards the same person (Bion’s (1962a) position of “common 
sense”). Instead, Meltzer suggested that children with autism related 
adhesively to whichever sense impression was most alluring, a ten- 
dency encouraged by their high degree of sensuality. At the same time, 
as a consequence of the deficit in alpha-function, they were vulnerable 
to a “bombardment of [meaningless] sensa”, a formulation that links 
with their well-known auditory hypersensitivity. The reliance on adhe- 
sive identification (in the absence of communicative projective identi- 
fication and the concept of a three-dimensional self and object) meant 
that the carer tended to be used as an auxiliary ego. These ideas— 
together with those in the chapter on mutism, in which language devel- 
opment is seen in terms of dream thoughts generated through alpha 
function as well as in terms of the recognition of the existence of a 
separate other with whom there is a desire to communicate—illustrate 
some of the conceptual yield derived from work with children on the 
spectrum. Interestingly, Meltzer’s suggestion that children with autism 
personify the senses in oedipal terms, so that sensory dismantling could 
be a way of evading the impact of the Oedipus complex, provides a 
psychoanalytic rationale for the improvement that many children on 
the spectrum can achieve by means of sensory integration training. 
Frances Tustin’s first pioneering paper on autism appeared in 1966: 
it was followed by four books and numerous articles. She emphasised 
her patients’ catastrophic existential anxieties, the bodily terrors of 
annihilation that had been described by Winnicott (1949a) and Bick, 
and that included fears of falling forever, of liquefying, spilling out, 
and losing parts of the body. More particularly, her patient John 
described his illusion that the “red button” (the nipple) was part of his 
mouth, and that, in the red button’s absence, his mouth contained 
instead a “black hole with a nasty prick”. Tustin called this experience 
of bodily mutilation that accompanied the child’s awareness of being 
separate from the feeding mother an “illusory trauma”, leading to an 
“agony of consciousness”. She described the children’s attempts to 
protect themselves through encapsulation by means of self-generated 
bodily sensations. “Autistic objects”, for example, were hard objects 
producing hard sensations that made the child feel strong: they had no 
symbolic meaning. “Autistic shapes”, on the other hand, were soft 
sensations used for the purpose of self-soothing. Tustin contrasted 
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autistic, encapsulated “shell-type” children with entangled, confu- 
sional children: “shutters-out” as against “drawers-in”; children who 
relied on adhesive equation as against those who could make use of 
projective identification. However, as I have mentioned, she also 
(Tustin, 1990) described a group of children who made use of autistic 
self-protective strategies as a “straitjacket” to hold psychosis in check; 
a view that runs counter to current psychiatric classification. I have 
myself treated a child who initially presented with typically autistic 
features, including adhesive sticking to surfaces and instances of 
echolalia, but whose later material evolved in the direction of schizoid 
fragmentation with hallucinations, accompanied by the use of projec- 
tion (Rhode, 2011). With hindsight, the schizoid fragmentation could 
be recognised in the earliest drawings, which had previously been 
incomprehensible. 

Like Meltzer, Tustin emphasised the highly developed sensuality 
of children with autism, and their difficulty in achieving fundamental 
sensory integrations, particularly that of hard and soft, which she saw 
as the forerunners of male and female. Although she originally 
thought that autism involved a regression to a stage of “normal 
primary autism” (Tustin, 1972), she changed this view in the light of 
advances in child development research. In her revised opinion 
(Tustin, 1990, 1994), autism was always an aberrant position, whereas 
in ordinary development the baby related to a (separate) mother from 
birth onwards. She posited a two-stage theory, in which extreme 
bodily closeness between mother and infant is ruptured by a sudden 
realisation of separateness that, for whatever reason, leaves both feel- 
ing traumatised. Her paper “Psychological birth and psychological 
catastrophe” (Tustin, 1980) perhaps comes closest to current post- 
Kleinian thought in that bodily vulnerability is seen as arising in the 
context of physical birth that has not been sufficiently modulated by 
the child’s experience of being contained in a “mental uterus”. 

This post-Kleinian tradition has taken root in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Argentina (for a collection of papers on work with children and adults, 
see Barrows, 2008). Houzel (2004), who has tellingly described autism as 
a “pathology of otherness”, has developed the theme of psychic bisexu- 
ality, while Lechevalier has written about individual and conjoint work 
with children, as well as about the importance of the transgenerational 
issues described by Barrows (1999) in an adult patient with autistic 
features. David Rosenfeld’s impressive film documents the recovery of 
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a boy with autism: he suggests, like Rodrigué, that the mechanism of 
encapsulation can be used to preserve good experience. (Rosenfeld, 
2012). Genevieve Haag has taken further Tustin’s descriptions of the 
loss of the mouth or of half of the body in her developmental model of 
embodiment. According to this, an important task of the infant's first 
months of life is to take psychological ownership of both halves of the 
body, one of which is initially felt to be lost in the absence of the mother 
(the “lateral object of primary identification”). Haag has developed 
Meltzer’s notion that encounters between mother and infant involve 
both a mental dimension, mediated by eye contact, and a bodily one 
(prototypically nipple or teat in mouth): she has proposed that this 
dual link is successively incarnated in the joints of the body (neck, 
spine, arms and hands, hips, legs and feet) of which the infant achieves 
psychological ownership. This means that such seemingly diverse 
conditions as autism and dyspraxia can be subsumed under the same 
theoretical framework (Haag et al., 2005). 

Technical adaptations of various kinds have been thought neces- 
sary by virtually all these authors, beginning with Klein, in view of 
the restricted relational and symbolic capacity of children with 
autism. In Anne Alvarez’s work, technical considerations occupy a 
central position. She has proposed a major integration of psychoana- 
lytic and developmental approaches (Alvarez, 1992) that involves 
differentiating the contribution of deficit, defence, deviance, and 
personality to the child’s presentation (Alvarez, 1999a,b). (For exam- 
ple, an internal figure who sees the child as stupid may lead to an 
apparent cognitive deficit: an explanation based on a two-person 
psychology rather than a one-person psychology). The technique she 
outlines of actively “reclaiming” a child as well as following the mate- 
rial also rests on the notion of deficit. In parallel to Bion’s description 
of the co-existence of the psychotic and non-psychotic personalities 
(Bion, 1957), Alvarez emphasises the many different developmental 
levels that may co-exist in children on the spectrum, and the need to 
consider which level to address at any point. 


Clinical illustration and discussion 


Like many pairs of contributors on other topics in this series, Marie- 
Christine Laznik and I find ourselves in agreement clinically, although 
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we diverge theoretically. Apart from Freud, the theoretical references 
we share derive from Alvarez’s work, particularly on reclamation, and 
from the contributions of Colwyn Trevarthen (a major influence on 
Alvarez) on motherese and communicative musicality (Malloch & 
Trevarthen, 2008). 

Where we might differ is in our understanding of why the at-risk 
babies whom Laznik describes do not offer themselves to be “eaten” 
by their mothers. Laznik would see this in terms of the vicissitudes of 
the oral drive, of which the third stage—where the subject makes 
himself the object of the drive—is not achieved. My own (Kleinian) 
viewpoint focuses more on the baby’s capacity to identify with the 
feeding adult and to enjoy pretend play. Both of these in turn presup- 
pose some confidence that aggressive impulses will not prove cata- 
strophic: in Kleinian and post-Kleinian terms, sufficient containment 
must have been possible to allow the depressive position to be worked 
through to some extent. 

As an illustration, I will describe briefly the case of Isabel, a little 
girl of seventeen months who was not making eye contact, babbling, 
or crawling when I began conjoint once-weekly work with her and her 
parents (Rhode, 2013). They described her as “a vegetable” to whom 
they meant nothing: they had “lost her” when she was seven months 
old, when her mother had briefly undergone some painful medical 
treatment. Isabel stared blankly out of the window or into a corner, 
though it was possible, with insistence, to elicit some fugitive eye 
contact by imitating the way she tapped the table with the little 
wooden people in a pop-up toy. 

When Isabel did reach out, it was with the utmost tentativeness. 
On one occasion she looked towards her parents, who were telling me 
about her early life and did not notice. She turned away and proved 
impossible to re-engage. I pointed this out to her parents, who were 
encouraged to think that she was not simply uninterested. My role 
consisted in trying to engage Isabel and in pointing out to her parents 
what she was capable of. This went some way towards interrupting 
the vicious circle of discouragement that could so easily be reinforced 
by sequences of miscommunication like the one I have described. 

Gradually Isabel allowed herself to be drawn into the circle of 
adults. With much encouragement, she began to bang the toys more 
forcefully and to take pleasure in growling emphatically: within 
limits, aggression could be part of a game. However, at this point her 
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blank, empty stare out of the window or into the corner was replaced 
by terrified glances, as though something malevolent had been 
located in these places and might interrupt her play. She seemed to 
have achieved the fundamental, necessary split between good and bad 
(Klein, 1946); it also seemed to me that, like Rodrigué’s patient Raoul, 
she was hallucinating something dangerous in well-defined places, 
and that her previous blank stare could well have been a negative 
hallucination. 

Gradually Isabel’s parents began to take the risk of thinking that 
her behaviour could have meaning, and she seemed to blossom out 
naturally as they and I talked together. She responded to “motherese”, 
and, conversely, gave way at the knees on one occasion when her 
parents refused permission for me to link with other professionals and 
our voices briefly became less friendly. Her mother had a highly 
expressive face, and on one occasion when she was clearly preoccu- 
pied, Isabel withdrew into herself. I could imagine that she might well 
have taken unrealistic responsibility for her mother’s upset at the time 
of her painful medical treatment when Isabel was seven months old, 
and that the resulting vicious circle of discouragement could easily 
have spiralled. Marie-Christine Laznik has illustrated a similar 
process when her own worry seems to have triggered an otherwise 
unexpected withdrawn state in the little boy she was treating. 

After a year’s work, Isabel was walking, playing symbolically, and 
enjoying her new ability to communicate by speaking, though not yet 
age-appropriately. She made jokes that amused her parents, both 
verbally and in her play. In spite of this, however, she could not cope 
with having a negative emotion, whether fear or anger, reflected back 
to her in “pretend” mode, though Gergely and Watson (1996) have 
shown that small babies can understand that their mothers’ raised 
eyebrows “mark” their exaggerated imitation of the baby’s negative 
emotion as being make-believe, and as belonging to the baby rather 
than to themselves. This seems to me to support the idea that Isabel 
was both hypersensitive to others’ preoccupied states of mind, and 
unrealistically worried about the effect of her own destructive 
impulses, and that she reacted by expelling any hostility and dealing 
with it by a negative hallucination; everything necessary to trigger the 
vicious circle of discouragement between her and her parents was 
then in place. I would understand pre-autistic babies’ failure to offer 
themselves to be “eaten” along similar lines: as an inability to play at 
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anything aggressive rather than as a failure to complete the third stage 
of the oral drive. 

However this may be, it is important to remember that good ther- 
apeutic results have been achieved by workers who subscribe to very 
different theoretical viewpoints; Bergman (1999), for example, whose 
framework is Mahlerian, can point to impressive outcomes. As Tustin 
has noted (personal communication, 1992), working with autistic chil- 
dren is integrative, in the sense that their material can be illuminated 
by concepts from many different sources. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Lacan and autism 


Marie Christine Laznik 


the psychical apparatus has not one, but two centres: the ego 

and the subject of the unconscious. These are two poles that are 
not superimposed. Lacan liked to remind us that the revolution that 
had made possible all modern thought was not the one brought about 
by Copernicus, who replaced the geocentric with the heliocentric view 
of the universe, but was instead Kepler’s discovery that the planets 
follow an elliptical orbit—in other words, an orbit ruled not from one 
centre, but two. 

I will not directly address Lacan’s theory of the subject here, which 
can be grasped only if the Lacanian concept of the ego is first under- 
stood. If the subject of the unconscious is profoundly articulated in the 
Symbolic order of language, the ego is, for Lacan, an Imaginary 
instance that he equates with the specular image of one’s own body. Thus, 
the subject apprehends his ego for the first time outside himself. The 
ego is therefore a product of alienation in the image, alienation in the 
literal sense of the word. 

Because of this the ego has a “bad reputation” among Lacanians. 
Every serious analyst conceives the work of the classical analytical 
treatment to be a process of deconstructing this alienating ego for the 


L acan had a distinctive conception of the ego. According to him, 
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benefit of the subject of the unconscious. But what do we do when 
confronted with a clinical case in which the alienated ego, of Lacanian 
theory, has not yet been constituted? When confronted with the clini- 
cal treatment of autism I discovered just how precious and indispens- 
able this ego is, however alienated in the specular image it may be. 


The non-gaze between adult and infant as one of 
the principal signs of autism 


The absence of the infant’s gaze at the mother, which extends to other 
people and to the psychoanalyst who treats the infant and his/her 
parents, constitutes one of the principal signs that enable us to make 
a diagnosis of autism during the first months of life, as the onset of the 
other symptoms, such as stereotypical movements and self-destruc- 
tiveness, may occur only during the second year. 

If this non-gaze does not necessarily lead to a characteristically 
autistic syndrome later on, it indicates, in any case, a major difficulty 
at the level of the specular relationship to the Other. Without treat- 
ment, these are infants for whom the “mirror stage” is in great danger 
of remaining unresolved, or not being properly constituted. Lacan 
accorded great importance to that particular time of the recognition, 
through the Other, of the specular image, that moment when the infant 
turns toward the adult who is carrying him and seeks, from the adult, 
ratification, with his own gaze, of the image that the infant perceives 
in the mirror. The establishment of this relationship with the mirror- 
image corresponds to a moment, or “instance”, in both the logical and 
chronological sense. It is established around the sixth month of life, 
except in the case of autistic children, where it either cannot be estab- 
lished at all, or can only be established belatedly, within the frame- 
work of a therapeutic relationship. It is interesting to note that this is 
one of the very rare references to time found in the work of Lacan, 
who always vigorously resisted genetic concepts of a chronological or 
developmental view of the mind. The mirror stage is, moreover, one 
point of Lacan’s theory that Winnicott took into account. This moment 
of jubilant relationship with one’s body-image in the mirror is crucial 
because it is this image that gives the baby his sense of the unity of 
himself and of objects, and provides the basis for his relationship with 
others, both adults and other children. This is what Lacan called the 
function of the specular image. 
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There is a pre-history between the parent and the infant that makes 
this jubilation in front of the mirror possible: a precursor of the spec- 
ular image that enables the infant to recognise itself as having a body. 
To understand how this model comes into Lacan’s theory, we must 
take a detour into his reading of Melanie Klein’s case study of “Little 
Dick”, because it is there that the theoretical differences Lacan 
encountered led him to formulate his own theory. In fact, what posed 
a problem for Lacan is not Melanie Klein’s clinical practice, which he 
admired, but rather the way different mechanisms of projection and 
introjection are placed on the same level: that of the imaginary and 
that of the symbolic. Let us follow Lacan’s reading of Little Dick. 


The influence of Klein’s case study of “Little Dick” on Lacan’s 
concepts 


In 1954 Lacan contested Anna Freud’s theory of the ego (Lacan, 1975). 
Lacan deploys Klein’s case study of Dick as paradigmatic clinical 
evidence supporting his contestation of the idea that the ego of the 
analysand is an ally of the analyst. 

The article in question, “The importance of symbol-formation in 
the development of the ego” (Klein, 1930), is the point at which 
Melanie Klein opposes Anna Freud’s theory of ego development. 
Lacan bases his concept of ego on this text by Melanie Klein, to which 
he returns in detail in several seminars (e.g., Lacan, 1975, pp. 68-85). 
Lacan, reading Melanie Klein, is fascinated by the efficiency of her 
interpretations. She verbalises the oedipal myth, he says: “You are the 
little train; you want to fuck your mother.” That is Lacan’s way of 
translating it. It is not what Melanie Klein says to the child, because 
Dick is not at that level. What interests Lacan, in Dick’s case study, is 
the lack of contact, the profound indifference, apathy, and absence of 
relation between child and analyst. Dick acts as if Klein did not exist, 
as if she were a piece of furniture. The boy is entirely in reality. He is 
not ina “human world”, Lacan notes. Dick cannot even engage in the 
first sort of identification, through symbolic functioning. Melanie 
Klein speaks to him—a being that does not reply—she gives names to 
what, up to that moment, for Dick, was reality “pure and simple” 
Furthermore, Lacan suggests that Klein’s interventions are not “inter- 
pretation” but are “giving names to things”. 
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This point seems to me to be very important for the analytic tech- 
nique when working with young autistic children. All interpretation 
is displaced here because the psychic apparatus has not organised 
itself in the way that it does in other children. To reduce what happens 
between child and analyst to the oedipal myth is a meaningless intru- 
sion. Lacan quickly realised this after his initial joke about Klein’s 
attribution of incestuous desire to Dick. Melanie Klein notes that “the 
objects are constituted by the interplay of projections, introjections, 
expulsions, reintrojections of bad objects” and that “the subject, 
having projected his sadism, sees it coming back from these objects” 
(Klein, cited in Lacan, 1975, p. 74). This poses a problem for Lacan. For 
him, introjection is not the opposite of projection. Introjection is 
always the introjection of speech: of a symbolic denotation. Projection 
is imaginary. The question Lacan poses is that of the juncture of the 
Symbolic and the Imaginary in the constitution of the Real. Lacan here 
uses a little diagram (Lacan, 1975, pp. 77-80), which becomes the pre- 
reform of his famous Mirror-stage. Asserting that Freud also used 
diagrams, Lacan adds: “remember, they are only scaffolding not the 
building” (Lacan, 1975, pp 77-80). 


An optical schema of the establishment of the body-image 


Lacan presents an example of an optical illusion. It is a schema— 
which he borrows from M. Bouasse—that shows how to create the 
illusion that a bouquet of flowers, hidden from the observer’s field of 
vision, is “in” a vase, that it is really there. Bouasse makes use of the 
optical qualities of the concave mirror. It links the real object—the 
vase—with something that also seems to be there, which seems to be 
one with that real object, but which, nevertheless, is merely an image 
or reflection. In his schema, Bouasse calls the flowers that are not there 
the real image. A subject can see the flowers above the neck of the vase 
and experience the illusion of seeing the two, the real object and the real 
image, forming a set, a unity (see Figure 1). 

This analogy between ego and optical illusion enables Lacan to 
organise Dick’s reality in relation to the imaginary elements of projec- 
tions. We see, below, where Lacan placed the symbolic. 

The beauty of this optical schema is that it provides an excellent 
metaphor for the first foundations of the psychical apparatus. The 
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Figure 1: Mirror set-up in Bouasse’s experiment 


illusory unity formed by the vase and the flowers allows us, by anal- 
ogy, to grasp the constitution of one’s own body. This schema is useful 
in that it presents a montage of a real object and a real image, of something 
that is there and something that is not there: an illusion. The own body 
would be the articulation between the baby’s real—let’s call it his organ- 
ism, to put it simply (the vase)—and something that, according to my 
hypothesis, would come to be incorporated into it: an image that, 
through the effect of what I have called the parent’s gaze, would come 
to be united with the baby’s real (the flowers in the vase). It should be 
noted that this is an image only in the mind of the parent. 

For this image to form, certain symbolic conditions must exist. The 
eye must be situated in the cone formed by the intersection of light 
coming from the edge of the concave mirror. Fra Angelico was a 
painter who returned repeatedly to themes of the Annunciation, and 
in his Annunciation of Cortona we see the words promising Mary the 
Son of God. The painter depicts the words on the painting. They 
surround the virgin mother in a graphic representation of spoken 
words (see Figure 2). 

Returning to Bouasse's optical illusion, I suggest that we imagine, 
for a moment, that the vase is a potty while the flowers are a crowned 
cherub. Such a paradoxical image enables us to grasp the particular 
bond between the Real of the infant—the organism whose quality of 
“filling up” and “emptying” is nicely figured by the potty—and that 
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Figure 2: The Annunciation of Cortona (1433-1434), Fra Angelico 


“something” that is still only an image, an anticipatory, virtual repre- 
sentation, the “His Majesty the Baby” of which Freud writes of in “On 
narcissism: an introduction” (Freud, 1914c). For years I did not credit 
the baby with an active role; on the contrary, it seems to me that here 
we were only at the inaugural point of the emergence of the uncon- 
scious structure. 

In many Renaissance paintings of the Nativity we see how in the 
gaze of the Autre (the big Other), in this case the mother and the father, 
the Imaginary splendour will arise: In most of the Nativity paintings 
the intense gazes of the parental figures envelop the infant in such a 
way as to mask his pallor (see Figure 3). In many Nativity depictions 
the body of the infant is completely encircled by a halo, confirming the 
“majesty” of the baby. Here we witness a truly idealised image, the 
centre of what Lacan calls a phallic cathexis, an object of desire. 

I now return to the optical schema Lacan used as a model for 
the complete specular relationship, the schema of the completed, 
established mirror stage. In order to be able to do this, Lacan intro- 
duces an additional element to the Bouasse schema of the intersecting 
cones of light. Effectively, in the earlier (Bouassean) model, the subject 
of the gaze, the eye, cannot be the child himself—schematically 
rendered as the illusory hybrid figure of a conjuncture of image and 
object, of the vase “with” flowers—but must be an Other. For the child 
to be able to see himself, Lacan proposes some modifications to the 
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Figure 3: Detail from L’Armagio degli Argenti (1451-1452) Giotto di Bondone. 
Reprinted by permission of the Uffizi Museum, Florence 
original schema, notably the introduction of a flat mirror, introducing 
the moment at which the infant subject “jubilantly” recognises himself 
in the image that is offered to him (see Figure 4). 

This is a fable, but it allows us to illustrate the imbrication of the 
Imaginary world and the Real world within the psychic economy. If 
Dick is in the place of the vase, he needs a “plane mirror” to see 
himself. 

It is only in the seminar on “Transference” (7 June, 1961; Lacan, 
2001); that Lacan returns to this model and gives a name to the plane 
mirror: the gaze of the big Other (Autre). This is before Winnicott’s 





Concave mirror 


Figure 4: Lacan’s double-mirror device 
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paper on the same subject. He takes up Melanie Klein’s debate on the 
difficulty, according to him, of not distinguishing between the intro- 
jections and projections as belonging to different registers. Lacan 
suggests that in his paper “On being in love and hypnosis” Freud 
(1921c, pp. 111-116), analysing mass psychology, deploys a similar 
concept of an illusory ego. The problem for Lacan is that classical 
Freudian/Kleinian theory does not distinguish between the different 
registers of the Symbolic, the Imaginary, and the Real, insofar as this 
ego-ideal, already constituted, introjected can be re-projected on to an 
object. These reverberations of introjection and projection are the basis 
of Freudian and Lacanian understandings of transference and love. 
The past decade of my experience of the psychoanalysis of babies 
and young children shows me that Lacan’s model is flawed. A crucial 
flaw derives from the fact that it is a static model. What I had not seen 
was that the infant also plays an important part in this scene. He 
watches, he moves toward the adult. This difficulty had been pointed 
out over fifteen years ago by Dr Jean Berges (1967), who attempted 
to make me understand that the libidinal investment of the parent 
in the child is not directed at a static image but at what he calls the 
“functioning of the function”, a term borrowed from his teacher 
Ajuriaguerra. For example, the parents’ libidinal investment (cathexis) 
of the infant is directed at the infant’s movement, its “liveliness”, a 
cathexis of its “motricity”, not a static image. It is, moreover, what is 
taking place in the Nativity paintings. In this painting the baby is active, 
he makes a gesture with his arm in the parents’ direction (see Figure 5). 
Why, then, did it take me so long to understand this? It seems that 
I needed to experience the clinical practice with autistic babies to give 
up the idea that everything derives from the psychic life of the 
parents, and the related idea of a baby as blank canvas, a tabula rasa 





Figure 5: Detail from L’Armagio degli Argenti (1451-1452) Giotto di Bondone. 
Reprinted by permission of the Uffizi Museum, Florence 
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on to which parental phantasies are configured. Clinical practice with 
autistic babies has taught me that it is not enough for a parent to want 
to emotionally invest in his baby for the symbolic conditions for the 
parent to be present, or that the parent’s phantasy will be entirely 
favourable to the baby. The baby must also watch. This baby also 
needs to be able to perform a gesture, a look toward the parent so that 
he can feel the existence of the parent as a parent. Sadly, my clinical 
practice with babies who are “becoming” autistic teaches me that they 
look at nobody (except in very particular conditions: see Laznik, 2007). 
For the vast majority of these children this has been the case since 
birth. This is specific to the developmental difficulties of autism. 
Leaving aside the autisms that emerge in connection with the associ- 
ated pathologies arch, such as “syndromic autism”, the discussion 
here is of the more classic infantile autism. There also exists, it is true, 
forms called “late onset” autism, where the autistic signs do not seem 
to appear until the second year of life. But these forms are rarer. 

Returning to Lacan’s reading of “Dick”: Melanie Klein emphasises 
the poverty of the child’s imaginary, Lacan adds: “He makes no call... 
but the child already has his own system of language, quite sufficient. 
... [The call] is in fact beneath language” (Lacan, 1975, pp. 83-84). 
Whereas a pet, being without articulate speech, is capable of making 
calls to draw attention to something that it lacks, “to the human call a 
further, richer development is reserved, because it takes place 
precisely in a being who has already reached the level of language” 
(Lacan, 1975, p. 84). This call becomes, according to Lacan’s theory, the 
invocatory drive, a new drive that in 1964 he adds to the other drives. 
The invocatory drive could be said to be the obverse of the scopic drive. 
To grasp Lacan’s concept, it is necessary to explain that the Stracheys’ 
translation of Triebe in the Standard Edition of the Collected Works of 
Sigmund Freud is Instinct. French schools of psychoanalysis generally 
do not use this translation and prefer that of pulsion in French. 
Moreover, German also possesses the term Instinkt and Freud chose 
Triebe. It is precisely in the difference between these two terms that the 
importance of Lacan’s lecture lies. In English we have the word drive. In 
1964, Lacan stated that he reserves the term instinct for all that 
concerns the organism’s survival. Thus, everything that is associated 
with the instincts of the self, in Freud’s first metapsychology of the 
drive, loses their character of Triebe. We can say in English that Lacan 
deploys the term “drive” only for sexual drives. 
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Lacan writes: “The level of the drive it is purely grammatical. It is 
support, artifice, which Freud uses in order to enable us to understand 
the outward-return movement of the drive” (1973, p. 200). Freud artic- 
ulates the drive with three aims: active, reflexive, and passive. The 
passive aim, suggests Lacan, can be replaced by the syntax of making 
oneself seen, heard, etc. “This implies, fundamentally, an activity, in 
which respect I come close to what Freud himself articulates when he 
distinguishes between the two fields, the field of the drives on the one 
hand, and the narcissistic field of love on the other” (1973, p. 200) 


+ + + 


Dick, like the autistic babies documented in home videos, does not 
voice any “call”. He absolutely does not make himself heard. Melanie 
Klein does not give Dick an interpretation, claims Lacan. She just tells 
him: Dick little train, big train daddy-train. The child says the word 
“station”. Melanie Klein answers: “the station is mummy, Dick is 
going into mummy.” 

Dick takes refuge in the dark space between the two doors of the 
consulting room and calls for his nanny. It is the first time he is call- 
ing. Melanie Klein says he is gaining access to his unconscious. And 
Lacan claims that there was no unconscious before. In 1964, Lacan 
returns to this link between the appearance of the capacity to call and 
the presence of unconscious. He notes that the scopic drive and the 
invocatory drive introduce the Other into the register of desire and 
that the invocatory drive is the closest to the experience of the uncon- 
scious (1973, p. 104). 

Lacanians claim that there is no unconscious organised in children 
with autism. With the metaphor of the vase and the flowers, Lacan 
recognises that Dick is at the level of narcissism. Lacan then discusses 
Freud’s paper “On narcissism: an introduction” (Freud, 1914c). In this 
discussion, he surmises that unless the sexual libido is integrated into 
the entire range of functions for the preservation of the individual, it 
loses all meaning. That is why—claims Lacan—in this article “On 
narcissism”, Freud harks back to the necessity of distinguishing ego 
libido and sexual libido. In this essay Freud theorised the ego drives 
and sexual drives. 

It was only in 1964 that Lacan clearly stated his view that he comes 
close to a distinction between two fields: “The field of the drives on 
one hand and the narcissistic field of love on the other” (29 May, 1964). 
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The opposition between the sexual drives and the phallic 
investment of narcissism 


This opposition offers a very instructive case on the significance of 
Lacan’s theory: namely, that there is a significant difference between 
the narcissistic field of love and the field, properly speaking, of drives: 
that is to say, the field of partial sexual drives. This opposition 
becomes very useful in understanding the phenomena seen in family 
movies of babies who go on to develop autism. 

Mauricio is a young child whose family’s home movies are part of 
the collection of the Stella Maris Foundation, in Pisa. Doctor Sandra 
Maestro and Professor Filippo Muratori brought me a copy of the 
family film shortly after having met Mauricio. This child was present- 
ing them with an enigma. Referred to the Centre to be diagnosed at 
the age of three, he presented a recognisably autistic condition that 
did not entirely coincide with what they were able to see in the family 
movie that Mauricio’s parents had brought to them. 

Indeed, in the scenes that had been filmed, this child seemed, 
repeatedly, to communicate with his parents, in an affectionate way. 
My colleagues were baffled. As was I, admittedly, at first. 


Here is an example of a scene that is baffling: Mauricio, at approximately 
ten months of age, is in his cradle. His father arrives and speaks to him 
warmly: “So! Are you going to show me?” The child begins to stand up, 
holding on to the sides of the crib. His father encourages him: “How 
strong you are, go! Go!” The father’s full and affectionate voice has an 
appealing prosody. While his son stands up, the father’s voice comments 
on the sporting event with enthusiasm “Go! Go!” A “Go Mauricio! 
Hurray!” greets Mauricio’s efforts. And the baby responds with a satisfied 
expression. It seems evident that the compliments please him. 


The father continues with an enthusiastic voice: “Mauricio! Mauricio!” He 
is his supporter in every sense of the word. In any case he retains the son’s 
attention in this way. Mauricio, in his enthusiasm, releases one hand and 
extends it in the direction of the father who is filming. In the next instant 
the baby looks down, but the father’s voice is already enveloping him: “Go 
Mauricio! Great Mauricio! Magnificent!” At this exclamation, the baby 
looks towards the father, blinking his eyes as if to show his satisfaction at 
being recognised in this way. “You are magnificent!” continues the father. 
The baby staggers a bit on his feet, the father takes him up again: “Ti, ti, ti, 
ti! Great Mauricio!” And he begins to hum: “Ti, ti, ti, ti, ti”. As Mauricio 
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looks elsewhere, the father calls him “Eh Mauricio? You are very strong you 
know?” The baby looks at him immediately and says “té, té, té”. The father 
then has a marvellous response: “What do you mean to say, my love?” 


This indicates that the father supposes the presence of a subject in 
his little boy because he thinks the child wants to say something. 
Parents of “normal” babies frequently do the same thing, beginning at 
their child’s fifth and sixth months. Certain psychoanalysts have spec- 
ulated that the parents of autistic children might not have done this, 
and that this might be one of the causes of the child’s problem. This is 
not the case. What we understand in the family films is that the moth- 
ers grow tired of questioning a baby that does not give any sign of 
hearing her. The fathers intervene more toward the end of the first and 
second year of life. 

How could a child like Mauricio become autistic? My Italian 
colleagues decided to create a new category of classification to account 
for these children, which they called “late onset autism”. In this view 
there would be children who would develop normally during the first 
year, but then present autistic signs in the second year of life. 

It is interesting that Mauricio, who had been surrounded from 
birth by his parents’ fervent look of admiration and love, presented 
from the very outset a complete absence of interest in creating for 
himself any drive cathexis with them. To take up Freud’s terms in his 
text “On narcissism”, this baby presented a good competence for what 
he called an ego libido, but did not seem to be interested in what 
would be a sexual libido. 

These parents had succeeded, by virtue of their joint effort, to 
envelop this child with their looks and words of admiration, but when 
Mauricio started walking and did not move toward them, call to them 
or look for them, everything collapsed. 
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PART VIII 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The Symbolic 


Lionel Bailly 


Symbolism while the Lacanian mentions The Symbolic. Therefore 

one deals with the way the human psyche represents things by 
symbols, or gives a symbolic character to objects or acts, while the 
other refers to a theoretical construct within an analytical theory. 

Melanie Klein recognised the importance of symbolism, seeing it 
as essential for development. She considered child’s play as a symbolic 
expression of a sublimated activity. Symbolism in her work is associ- 
ated first to identification and projection and later to projective iden- 
tification. 

For Klein symbols are containers for meanings, and exist since the 
pre-verbal world. Lacan agrees that symbols are containers for mean- 
ing, but his point is that the container is more important than what it 
contains. The container for him is the Signifier, the part of language 
that supports meaning. In his view there is no pre-verbal world for the 
child, as the baby “is spoken” before even being born and already 
exposed in utero to the sounds of his mother tongue. In addition, these 
symbols constructed by the baby could be seen as signifiers. 

Melanie Klein refers to symbolism as the result of an equation 
(its representative function) but takes into account clinically its 


T he first point to make here is that the Kleinian approach refers to 
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representative function and its expressive side. Lacan would describe 
these two sides using linguistics: the signifier (the representative func- 
tion) and signified (the expressive side). 

Melanie Klein and her followers, Bion in particular, agree that we 
think and phantasise using symbols. The symbol is the mediating 
element of our relationship with the world. Lacan agrees with this, 
and goes further: “Man speaks, then, but it is because the symbol has 
made him man .. .” (Lacan, 1977). The baby is born into the symbolic 
realm and symbols shape the development of its psychic structure. 

A technical consequence of this theoretical point for the Kleinians 
is that one of the main tools of psychoanalysis is the observation and 
interpretation of the process of symbol formation. The Lacanians will 
similarly examine in the discourse of the analysant the occurrence of 
signifiers, some of which have a particular importance, those signi- 
fiers to which one’s subjectivity is most intimately bound: the Master 
Signifiers. 

The clinical case presented by Elias da Rocha Barros shows a strik- 
ing parallel between his Kleinian approach to the patient's dream and 
a Lacanian one. Both concentrate on how the dream content repre- 
sents the “imaginarisation” of signifiers that can, and should, be 
retrieved to extract its latent content. Following prostate surgery, the 
aeroplane crash having a damaged piston: 


[he’s getting down to earth with the consequences of his illness] [he 
has dysfunctional parts] 


The dream shows a devastated land, and the analyst points out: 
“When the patient was diagnosed with cancer he felt devastated”. 

The metabolisation of emotional life occurs due to the migration of 
meaning across several levels of mental processing (Kleinian). The 
subject's truth is reached via the discovery of signifiers (Lacanian). By 
naming the analyst attributes meaning [yellow as the colour of shame] 
(Kleinian). By pointing to the signifiers, the analyst restores the signi- 
fying chain that was repressed. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Symbolism, emotions, and mental 
growth 


Elias Mallet da Rocha Barros and 
Elizabeth Lima da Rocha Barros 


n the introduction to the Klein-Lacan Dialogues (1997) Guy Hall 
I writes, 
The paradox is that there cannot be any dialogue until the magnitude 
of existing differences be recognized, and it is only from this that a 
common ground can be foreseen. It is significant that what comes to 
be shared is the concretization of the idea that the mutual under- 
standing can only flourish through the acceptance of a particular set 
of convictions which, by definition, exclude the other set and such 
contradictions cannot be easily accommodated, in the case that there 
is no sense of integration. (p. 11) 


Our strategy in the present chapter is to begin by sketching out 
some ideas concerning the notion of “symbol” in Melanie Klein’s 
theory most helped by Hanna Segal’s and Riccardo Steiner’s papers, to 
be followed by clinical material that sheds light on how the theory of 
symbolism operates in clinical practice. 

When reflecting on symbolism we also greatly benefit from 
sources other than Klein and Segal: from philosophers such as Susan 
K. Langer, Ernst Cassirer, and Friedrich Schelling, as well as from 
other psychoanalysts such as Antonino Ferro, Riccardo Steiner, and 
Lia Pistner De Cortinas, and to a significant degree by Thomas Ogden. 
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Introduction 


Melanie Klein has transformed psychoanalysis into the art of treating 
the disorders of thinking, says Julia Kristeva (2000, p. 22). By giving a 
central role in mental functioning to unconscious phantasies (associ- 
ated closely with unconscious imagination), she has made it impossi- 
ble to approach unconscious mental life without the concept of 
symbolism. A nodal point in Klein’s thinking is that anxieties, wishes, 
phantasies, and conflicts are represented and expressed by symbols. 
Klein took the child’s play at the sessions as a symbolic expression of 
a sublimated activity. When approaching intellectual inhibition in 
Dick’s analysis Klein commented that symbolisation was essential for 
development. She attributed the intellectual inhibition to a paralysis 
of his phantasy life due to an excess of anxiety. Symbolism in her work 
was associated first with identification and projection and later with 
projective identification. She says that she agrees with Ferenczi that 
symbolism starts with projections of parts of the infant’s own body 
into the object, and she considers identification as “the forerunner of 
symbolism [which] arises out of the baby’s endeavour to rediscover in 
every object his own organs and their functioning”. (Klein, 1930, 
p- 220). Symbol here is the analogical representation of the internal 
organs and the pre-verbal. Klein wrote: “. . .[ drew the conclusion that 
symbolism is the foundation of all sublimations and talents, since it is by 
way of symbolic equation that things, activities and interests become the 
subject of libidinal fantasies” (Klein, 1930, p. 220 (my italics)). For Klein, 
symbols were containers for meaning(s), and existed since the pre- 
verbal world. In this context, symbols are pre- and proto-conceptual. 

In her texts Melanie Klein refers to symbolism as the result of an 
equation (its representative function), but in her clinical examples she 
takes into account both aspects of symbolism, that is, (1) its represen- 
tative function, and (2) its expressive side. In consequence she intro- 
duces radically new ways to account for symbolic functions in the 
development of the conscious and unconscious human mind. 

It is unlikely that either Ernest Cassirer or Susanne Langer were 
known directly to Klein (although while living in Berlin she shared a 
cultural milieu highly influenced by Cassirer’s ideas), and yet she was 
bringing to psychoanalysis ideas that were very similar to theirs. 

Riccardo Steiner (2007), in his excellent paper, has spotted this, and 
comments: “. .. Langer’s book (Philosophy ina New Key) . . .incidentally 
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known to H. Segal too, contained an interesting series of observations 
about symbolism that sometimes echo issues that were present in 
Klein’s and Segal’s work too”. 

As we can see, Melanie Klein took a quite different stand regarding 
Jones's (1916) idea that only “what is repressed can be symbolized”, as 
she saw symbolism in every mental activity and thought that symbol- 
isation was essential for sublimation. 

Segal wrote seminal papers on symbolism, and because they are 
very rich in ideas they are very difficult to summarise. One of her 
main ideas is that symbols are not created to hide something in the 
unconscious but are at the service of sublimation and are an effort to 
overcome loss by recreating the internal good object. 

The German philosopher Ernst Cassirer’s reflections, which have 
profound implications for psychoanalysis (although he was very crit- 
ical of it), indicate that the symbol cannot be reduced to its condition 
as an envelope that transmits meanings—limited only to the repre- 
sentative function—because it is also an essential instrument/vehicle 
(“organ” in the original, following Kant) of thinking. Using the term 
“vehicle” we are emphasising its functional, operational aspect that 
sustains other mental functions, constituted by symbolic forms that 
are deeply embedded in the psychic apparatus and in the uncon- 
scious. The symbol does not limit itself to communicating the content 
of thoughts; it is also the vehicle through which this content is shaped. 

The philosopher Frederick Schelling (quoted by Torres Filho, 2004) 
emphasises that the symbolic operation is primarily a process of reve- 
lation that makes things visible, and not merely a mechanism of 
camouflage or transvestism (p. 154). In this process of revelation there 
is both something shown (or revealed) as well as something concealed. 
To assert this implies that we are taking symbolism as an essential 
feature of the expressive functions of the human mind. Thus, when 
the symbol is constrained through unconscious active processes its 
accessibility is blocked by means of disrupted links between different 
parts of the self. These considerations are of value, among other 
reasons, for opening to us a way of considering the relation between 
symbols and the unconscious. 

Melanie Klein and her followers seem to agree that we think and 
phantasise using symbols. We believe that it is implicit in Bion’s think- 
ing that we also incorporate the transformations of our unconscious 
phantasies and the new emotional meaningful experiences through 
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metamorphosis in the symbols. It is the multiple forms of unconscious 
phantasies and their symbolic transformations that organise and give 
meaning to our affective lives and unconscious emotional conflicts. 
The symbol is the mediating element of our relation with the world for 
keeping in our memory substantial aspects of the lived, which we need 
to store in our minds. So one of the main tools of psychoanalysis is the 
observation and interpretation of the process of symbol formation. 

In order that this chapter be better assimilated by a wider reader- 
ship, we wish at this point to present briefly the various underlying, 
distinctive aspects of symbols that help us to understand their role as 
instruments for grasping and transmitting meaning. 

In order to think our emotional experiences we need symbols (a 
much more complex kind of sign) as vehicles for their conception. 
Langer (1942) proposes a distinction between presentational symbolism 
and discursive symbolism. Each of these categories follows different 
logics. Both can articulate thought but in different ways. The former is 
associated with the expressive forms of emotion: it is non-discursive and 
has a fundamentally connotative (others prefer to call it “affective’”) 
character: it refers to the subjective meaning and transmits information 
because it evokes other realities through associations. The second is 
discursive, and has at first a denotative character: it refers to the objec- 
tive meaning and, at its most basic level just to the dictionary defini- 
tion, of words. By the way, discursive symbolism in its developed 
form can also contain expressiveness. Presentational symbolism is 
intuitive (often a crystallised form of intuition) and feeds on the 
patterns of our emotional life, and it is in this form that affects are 
evoked. Its purpose is not to present ideas as propositions or concepts, 
but as they occur in everyday language. 

In this chapter we include these two types of symbolism under the 
term mental representation although we maintain the distinction 
between these two symbolic forms and consider that the function of 
each of the constitutive aspects of representation has a different logi- 
cal and psychological function. 

Langer (1942), commenting on how feelings are grasped and trans- 
mitted through symbols, refers to the central role played by presenta- 
tional symbolism and suggests its property is to transmit what she 
calls “likeness”; that is, it “exemplifies objectively what the feeling is like 
subjectively” (Innis, 2009, p. 47). Other authors (Dewey, 1931; Pierce, 
1992) refer to this same property of symbols as the quality of suchness. 
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By suchness they are touching on something very similar to likeness, 
which is the capacity to indicate or suggest kinds of experiences. 
Presentational symbolism does not name, it exemplifies “what they are 
about”. (Innis, 2009). He adds: “Feeling itself, the perceived suchness 
of things, is a form of meaning-making, and forms of feeling can be 
expressed in material media [images for example], which give us true 
knowledge, although it cannot ‘be put into words’ ” (p. 48). 

Among the modern Kleinians, Pistiner De Cortifas (2009) is in our 
view the author who presents most clearly and succinctly the 
processes of the building of the mind as a symbolising apparatus. 

In this chapter we want to point out that a more in-depth under- 
standing of the mechanisms involved in symbolic representation will 
give new dimensions to the function of countertransference in the 
clinic and contribute to clarifying its relationship with the process of 
reverie. Finally, our reflections based on the examination of a patient 
with severe difficulty in relating to the meanings of the symbols 
produced by him will underscore the many processes underlying 
symbol formation and the importance of the analyst's reverie (which 
includes in its operation the processes of metaphorisation) in the 
process of formulating the interpretation. 

Thomas Ogden, a contemporary analyst, we believe has given a 
new dimension to the need to understand the process of symbol 
formation by stressing the importance of what Bion called reverie. 

Ogden (1997) writes: “Reverie is a process in which metaphors are 
created that give shape to the analyst’s experience of the unconscious 
dimensions of the analytic relationship. Unconscious experience can 
only be ‘seen’ (reflected upon) when represented to oneself metaphor- 
ically” (p. 727). 

Within this context the analytic setting should be seen as a symbol 
incubator (Hartke, 2005), a place where representations and words 
present themselves, to use a phrase from Socrates, as logds spermatik6ds 
(seeds that transform emotion into logos). Cassirer says that the mind 
is symbol-mongering (Innis, 2009, p. 34). These are nodal points of our 
psychoanalytical understanding. 

Our inspiration for reflecting upon how one can approach the 
question of development of the symbolic function in the mind of our 
patients was formulated by D. Meltzer, who associated Bion’s concept 
of “transformations”, a psychoanalytic idea par excellence, with an 
expression used by the philosopher Susanne Langer regarding the 
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intrinsic logic that controlled the expansion of the meaning of 
symbolic forms. We think that by doing so we will clarify in greater 
detail how Kleinian analysts can develop in more depth our ideas on 
the process of symbol formation. 

Meltzer writes: 


But if we are to allow that “meaning” goes beyond the perception of 
gestalten and that mental life goes beyond anything that one could 
imagine as a property of computers, ... We would need to take this 
concept seriously as implying the possibility that mentation is non- 
sensuous in its inception, that it is concerned with objects for whom forms 
need to be invented or borrowed from external reality, that has emotion as its 
central phenomenon and whose laws are not those of logic or mathe- 
matics but “progression” in formal qualities (Langer), or “transforma- 
tion” (Bion). (1984, pp. 28-29, my italics) 


This association of the nature of the evolution of symbolic processes 
described by Langer with Bion’s (one of Klein’s main followers) 
concepts of “transformation” (and therefore to “alpha dream work”, 
which later initiated the concept of alpha function) appeared to 
provide a key to understanding something more profound regarding 
the mode of operation of symbolic forms in themselves from a psychoanalytic 
perspective, the way they were attacked and mutilated, and their relation- 
ship with their transformations in the processes of psychic work, 
including working through. In order to develop our argument we 
adopted the changes to Bion’s concept of transformation proposed by 
Salomonsson (2007). So we are using the concept of transformation 
defined as “a semiotic concept without any transcendental roots in a 
unknowable essence, we emphasize it as a continuous process” 
(Salomonsson, 2007). 

We believe that by examining changes or expansions in meanings 
of symbols present in dreams we can better understand how semiotic 
transformations operate in the ego and might further Kleinian think- 
ing on this area. 


The problem observed in clinical practice: dreams, symbols, and 
figurability 


We would now like to illustrate these ideas clinically, using the mate- 
rial of a patient who began a re-analysis to continue therapeutic work 
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that had been interrupted a few years earlier. In our presentation we 
will focus basically on the symbolic aspect present in the session, and 
leave aside many clinical details and discussions that would be essen- 
tial if our focus was on the clinical approach. 

During the course of this second analysis the patient was diag- 
nosed with prostate cancer. This produced a major depression that led 
to psychiatric hospitalisation and the interruption of analysis. 

He was a man of nearly sixty when he began his analysis, who had 
emigrated several times as a child. His mother was a Holocaust 
survivor. His father and the rest of the family, including a brother, 
died in a concentration camp. After the initial emigration he was 
obliged to emigrate again, due to political circumstances that placed 
his family at risk. 

He said that his childhood and adolescence were dominated by 
poverty, and that he was greatly shaped by the early migrations. He 
felt that he always had to start all over again, learn new languages and 
struggle against hostile environments. 

In the fifth year of analysis he said that he felt much better and 
happier, and was very grateful to the analyst for the help received. He 
did not have any plans to interrupt analysis at that time. He was a 
cooperative patient who brought dreams and rich associations and 
appeared to make good use of the interpretations. 

Suddenly, on receiving the diagnosis of a malignant prostate 
tumour, he fell into a deep depression. He stopped working, no longer 
talked, stopped eating, and no longer left his bedroom, where he took 
refuge in the dark. He underwent successful surgery but his recovery 
was very difficult. He became incontinent for a time, sexually unin- 
terested and impotent, believing that these conditions were perma- 
nent, although the physicians suggested the opposite. He was treated 
with antidepressants and mood stabilisers and also underwent five 
sessions of electroshock therapy. During his convalescence, the analyst 
made several suggestions to the patient and his family about his 
returning to analysis as soon as possible, but both the patient and his 
family were against it. Four months after surgery, saying that he 
already felt better because of the antidepressant medication, he 
decided to return to analysis. He was still very depressed, but had 
already started to communicate with people again, and to go out and 
work. He went back to having four sessions a week. 

During one of these sessions he recounted a dream: 
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He was piloting an airplane that suddenly had a damaged piston, and had 
to make an emergency landing. But no airport allowed it to land because 
it was registered in Burundi, considered a wild country. Everyone (he 
says) was contemptuous of this country of poor, uncivilised blacks. The 
airplane crashed but he survived although blind and severely injured. 


No direct association was presented during this session, and since 
the dream had been told at the end of the session, the analyst did not 
discuss it. 

At the next session he recounted another dream: 


The Israeli air force was bombing the Tehran nuclear power station. He 
was one of the pilots. His plane was hit, he was losing fuel and engine 
power, and was going to have to make an emergency landing. Again, as 
in the previous dream, there were no airports available since all those in 
the region were located in territory that belonged to the enemies of Israel. 


When associating, he said that the sky over Tehran was grey and, 
since the planes were yellow, they were easy targets. 

Looking at both dreams, he said he did not have many associations, 
except the obvious ones: the yellow colour of the aeroplanes was taken 
from the yellow stars of David that the Jews were obliged to wear dur- 
ing the Nazi period. Burundi was an insignificant country, destroyed 
by war, and was possibly a reference to the way he himself felt. 

The analyst pointed out to him that perhaps the dreams really had 
something to do with the way he felt at this time, in a very difficult 
situation, helpless, humiliated, and impotent, afraid that he might not 
survive. This reminded him of his past as a child and adolescent, 
when he felt the same way, and this connection reinforced all of his 
current fears. 

Since the patient did not react, the analyst decided to expand and 
to stress some points in his interpretation. He suggested that the 
damaged piston was the analogue representation of his prostate and 
penis, which he felt had been definitively damaged, resulting in a 
disastrous landing after surgery. In other words, when he got down to 
earth he touched what appeared to him a catastrophic reality, against 
which the only protection would be to become blind to his feelings. 

We can see here that up to this point the analyst was interpreting 
the visual images present in the dream as analogical to, and expres- 
sive of, his mental state. 
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Then the analyst, moved by an increasing anxiety due to a strong 
feeling that he was not making contact with the patient, continued to 
insist by detailing even more his interpretation: The yellow of the 
aeroplanes was connected to a period in his life in which the fear of 
not surviving predominated, the humiliation to which he had been 
submitted because he was a Jew facing a real danger represented by 
Nazism. Also, the analyst suggested that he was experiencing the 
present situation regarding his cancer as one mixed with states of 
mind from the past, when he also lived in great uncertainty and fear 
that he would not survive Then he added that this emotional attitude 
was interfering with the possibility of emerging from his current trau- 
matic experience. He pointed out to him that the problem he was 
facing was related to the self-contempt stirred up by his impotence, 
and the terror of helplessness that this instilled in him now. 

At that point the visual images were interpreted as symbols 
proper, that revealed the condition of his state of mind at that time. I 
will not describe in detail what happened next. 

I want just to say that in a later session he remarked that he did 
not believe that something completely material and mechanical, such 
as an aeroplane or a piston, meant anything. 


An initial discussion: visual images, representation, and 
expression 


We think that traumatic experience, or an overflow of intense 
emotions, affects above all people’s capacity to react to the connota- 
tive/expressive aspects of symbols. They lose their plasticity and thus 
silence the emotions, isolate the patient and therefore cut off the 
patient from their meanings, as in this particular case that we are 
discussing. 

We suggest that it is the expressiveness of the symbol that will or 
will not allow the patient to learn from emotional experiences and 
thus promote semiotic transformations. 

The emotional experience that the symbol represents may be only 
partially accessible for the patient’s interpretation and reflection 
(and/or for the analyst’s as well). To be able to think about the 
emotional experience and thus free oneself from its restricted mean- 
ing, such experience needs to acquire a connotative quality. Only after 
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this evolution is it possible to link to other experiences, that function 
as triggers opening other affective networks and contributing to the 
symbol’s acquiring (or recovering) its full meaning. At this point the 
issue arises not only of how the patient attacks the relation with the 
analyst as a source of meaning, but of how his emotional response 
affects the very form of the symbol, thus creating a vicious cycle. 

This situation leads us to the question: how do symbols mature or 
progress in their capacity to transmit meaning? Langer (1942) replies: “by 
progression in formal qualities”. 


Reflections on the problem observed in clinical work 


Psychic work is still active in the sessions we presented, but the capac- 
ity to work through as we can observe it in the privileged space of 
dreams and its associative context is paralysed. The patient is 
emotionally competent to produce a symbology that can present, but 
only in the sense of showing denotatively the situation he is experienc- 
ing, with very limited capacity to grasp the expressive aspects of what 
these emotional situations compacted into images are exemplifying. As 
they lack the capacity for connotation they do not evoke emotions in 
their creator. In these circumstances presentational symbolism is 
impoverished, or even prevented from migrating to the discursive 
level, because its expressive function is blocked. 

We are stressing that the semiotic transformations of emotional expe- 
rience (as part of a psychoanalytic working-through process) can be 
followed through progression in the formal qualities of the symbolic 
mental representation. We are using the term “progression” in the 
sense that one symbolic form may cover more of the affective and 
representational field and thus can operate as a key that opens up more 
affective networks than another. It is in the latter sense that we are using 
it. The function of this “progression” is to render mental symbolic 
representation increasingly broad and at the same time more specific. 
Meltzer (1978) says that the visual images used in dream work, as a 
result of working through (transformation), increase their complexity, 
sophistication, and level of abstraction and it is in this way that the trans- 
formation or growth broadens the generality of the mental formula- 
tion, and likewise increases the specificity of its use. 

The emotional experiences associated with meaningful images 
or scenes contained in a dream, on being unveiled release emotions 
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that open up new connective networks of emotional relations 
(meaning is a relation not a quality) and thus widen their meanings, 
paving the way for other potential meanings to appear (da Rocha 
Barros, 2000, 2006). 

Our thesis so far is that it is through the progression of the formal 
qualities of mental representation deployed in symbols that the think- 
ing capacities of affective life develop and become part of the process 
of what Bion and other authors called metaphorically the metabolisa- 
tion of emotional life. This “metabolisation” occurs due to the migration of 
meaning across several levels of mental processing. 


The second period of Mr C’s analysis: the blockage 
begins to move 


We will now follow a second period in the patient’s analysis, during 
which changes began to occur. We would say that he began to have 
access to the expressive/connotative aspects of the symbolic forms. 

In this context we are considering the symbols as crystallisations of 
the intuitions that may or may not also take on an expressive form in 
addition to the representational one. Essayists and novelists have 
insisted that this universe could only be captured and communicated 
through art and poetry, because expressiveness is intrinsic to its 
essence. How can we see this problem from the psychoanalytic 
perspective? In other words, what is the role of expressiveness” at the 
non-discursive level, its relationship with discursiveness in the mental 
world and in its relations with conscious and unconscious life? Here 
we should say another word about “expressiveness”. This term, as we 
use it, comes from R. G. Collingwood (1938) and Benedetto Croce 
(1925), and refers to an aspect of art that intends not only to describe 
or represent emotions, but mainly to convey them, “producing them” in 
the other or in oneself based on the evocation of a mental representation 
coloured by emotion. This quality of expressiveness in producing emotion 
in others appears essential to us to understand not only art, but also 
the affective memory and function of symbolic forms in psychic life. 
One of the functions of expressiveness is to activate imagination. 
Possibly both in psychoanalysis and in the creative processes of 
artists, it is the expressive character of symbolism that arouses in the 
imagined forms and situations an epiphanic intensity* even greater 
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than the real-life situations, enabling them to produce such significant 
changes. 

We would now like to follow the stages of his unblocking, which 
will be done by examining the changes taking place in the symbolism 
used to show and represent emotional situations and part of the 
process of his mental working. In order to understand this unblock- 
ing it is essential to follow the process through which the symbols 
evolve into ones that exemplify; that is, they acquire the capacity of 
suchness and reveal kernels of meaning. 

This process underwent several stages. We will summarise them so 
that we can think about how the working-through process operates 
regarding the formal qualities of the symbols, which interact dialecti- 
cally with the content of emotions felt and produced. 

This second period lasted about six months. It was initially marked 
by a countertransference in the analyst, dominated by superficiality 
and a feeling of boredom with what the patient said. Mr C spent his 
time during those months endlessly describing irrelevant situations. 

The patient’s talk evoked in the analyst the impression of a flat 
world, an endless road travelled up to the point where the driver 
becomes drowsy, forcing him to interrupt his journey in order to avert 
a major disaster. 

At a given moment, based on the material and on his counter- 
transference, the analyst changed the focus of his interpretations, a 
move that made an enormous difference towards un-blocking the 
patient, when he felt that Mr C was more alive and even slightly 
excited. He interpreted that he seemed to be more excited when he 
conveyed to the analyst the part of him that could feel despair and 
powerlessness, and then enjoyed watching the analyst suffer because 
he was then powerless to help his patient. Retrospectively we might 
suggest that this interpretation made sense, and that this insight 
produced feelings of shame at first and afterwards a slight guilt. We 
later see the central importance of these feelings of shame and guilt in 
his changed attitude to analysis. 

These associations between affective (the part that could feel) and 
presentational networks propitiated by the analyst’s interpretations 
(the connection between the images of the dreams and the nature 
of his talk), through their connotative function, place the different 
split-off levels of emotional experiences under the same emotional 
umbrella. 
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It was during this period that a close childhood friend of the 
patient died, which was a great shock to him. He told the analyst that 
this death seemed to have aroused him from a long sleep. 


Third period 


Shortly afterwards, he dreamed that he was playing with toy airplanes. 
He was a child. This friend, then a boy, was also with him. They were 
competing with their paper airplanes and when C was almost losing the 
competition his friend’s plane fell into a puddle. His friend cried a lot. C 
pretended to be upset, but he told the analyst that deep down, during the 
dream, he felt great pleasure because the other’s aeroplane had been 
destroyed. Somehow there were babies in the dream. 


He said that he was shocked and ashamed at his feelings when he woke 
up. During the session he remembered that the dream had a second part. 
The friend’s mother was crying and saying that now the family would 
have to move. Everything took place in a devastated, desolate part of the 
city called “yellow zone”. The city recalled a film where the image of a 
bombed-out Warsaw (after a Nazi attack) appeared, but it could have 
been Berlin (the result of revenge). 


The patient repeated with emphasis that he had woken up feeling 
very anxious, sweating, unhappy, ashamed, and angry at himself for 
his immoral attitude towards his friend. He felt shocked because this 
dream had occurred immediately after his friend’s death. The session 
was heavy and sombre, and the patient found it very difficult to think 
about the dream. We believe that the fact that he felt ashamed, and 
later guilty, both for the pleasure he had felt at seeing his friend crying 
over the destroyed toy airplane and for his pleasure at torturing the 
analyst during the analysis, created an atmosphere of intimacy within 
himself. Our hypothesis is that these feelings of cruelty, guilt, and 
shame came from related sources: that is, from a competitive and cruel 
split-off part of the self that was traumatised and frail with the fear of 
loneliness and isolation. We think that for the first time in his life he 
felt and looked at his loneliness related to his cruelty and guilt from 
an adult perspective, and these feelings were the trigger for beginning 
a process of mourning. Tabbia (2008) suggests that in the internal 
world mourning is the passport to cross borders between parts that 
are (p. 6). We might say that from this moment the split-off parts began 
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to cohabit the same emotional universe, although they were still kept 
apart by some kind of obstruction, and this was a first step towards inte- 
gration through establishing the beginning of intimacy between divided 
aspects of the “self”. The static splits then become dynamic. 

The analyst remarked to the patient that he sensed that he had 
brought this dream of the destruction and devastation of the city in 
the external world to express his discouragement at the internal 
analytic city, also devastated. This internal devastated city/world left 
him desolated, lonely, and hopeless since he also attributed to the 
analyst this devastated—that is, depressed—state of mind. The 
analyst also suggested that, despite this, the guilty feelings about what 
he had felt for his friend in his dream, which he probably had also felt 
regarding the torture to which he submitted the analyst, had created 
a certain intimacy and closeness between all of them and within him. 

His only comment was: “Closeness—yes!” 

The analyst then decided to approach a new angle of the matter 
that also appeared to be present, which he considered the most signif- 
icant part of the interpretation. He said that this “distant C”, who 
simply watched, represented a part of him that could not feel respon- 
sible for having produced the devastation, that remained indifferent 
to the objective catastrophe, and that believed it could only possibly 
be aroused from this torpor by sadistic and recriminatory interpretive 
comments by the analyst. The reason for avoiding responsibility for 
this destruction was related to the fear of humiliation and shame if he 
accepted that he had something to do with his present state of mind. 

The analyst, in turn, felt that he had touched on something impor- 
tant but felt somewhat uneasy, although he could not identify what 
about, or why. Several hours after the session, however, on thinking 
about it, he again felt unsatisfied with the interpretations given to the 
patient. He thought that something was missing: a piece of the puzzle 
was absent. 

At this stage the analyst was basically naming and connecting the 
diverse experiences, dream images and feelings brought by the 
patient, and by doing so propitiating a greater possibility of integra- 
tion of the different split-off parts of his personality by attributing 
meaning to what he was bringing to analysis. 

During the next session, C said that he had been intrigued by his 
dream, and that he also thought about the previous dreams he had had 
immediately after surgery. He remembered again that his fighter plane 
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shot down in the dream was yellow and that this was associated with a 
feeling of fear and intense discomfort at anti-Semitism on the occasions 
that he felt victimised by it, adding in a low voice: “and sometimes 
ashamed for being a Jew”. He also said that this experience was associated 
with the “yellow zone” of the city to which he was to move, adding that 
the “yellow zone” appeared to be the description of a state of mind. He 
remarked that he had sometimes felt ashamed when he was the victim 
of discrimination, and that yellow was the colour of shame. None of these 
feelings had been mentioned at any other time during this analysis. 


Closing comments and personal views 


The death of his friend recovered a feeling of lost intimacy between 
himself and his emotional experiences that produced a significant 
turning point in the analysis and resulted in a better integration of the 
split-off bits of his self. This, in our view, favoured the dream as part 
of the working-through, that until then had encountered obstacles in 
its capacity to produce broader symbols and the recovery of the 
expressive/evocative power of the representations. We see this illus- 
trated, for instance, in what happens with the colour yellow and the 
image of the planes over the months of analysis. The yellow colour 
was initially only connected to Judaism as a symbol of Nazi anti- 
Semitism. It was a symbolism that only worked by analogy, with little 
power of expression. During the working-through process, yellow 
becomes associated with changes in geographic areas, and particu- 
larly changes in city (the patient emigrated four times), with devasta- 
tion (already on a level that has discursive elements), and finally with 
a state of mind that, as we shall see, refers to the emotional state of 
both the mother and of the patient. We can clearly follow here the 
expansion of the connotative aspects of the colour yellow. At this point 
we can already strongly pick up the expressive—evocative aspect of the 
symbol in the internal world. The aeroplane is no longer just the 
representative of the affected sexual and emotional potency. It is asso- 
ciated both with the patient’s hatred of the depressed state of mind of 
the mother and with competitiveness (a new affective network or field 
that opens up) regarding the brother (the shot-down plane now 
belongs to the other), the analyst, etc. The projective identifications to 
which the images refer us are more numerous and more complex, and 
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begin to show the confusion (generated by conflict) felt by the patient 
about being the victim or perpetrator of the destructive process. 
Second, it includes a presentational-expressive, with an expanded 
connotative dimension, form (it already evokes emotions and releases 
new associations), although it has not yet done so at the level of 
discursive symbolism. This is going to happen after the analyst's inter- 
pretations. It should be emphasised that reparation is only possible by 
integrating the parts of the self, and for this it assumes that the split- 
off parts have developed an intimacy between themselves as a prior 
condition of integration. This basically means that affective networks 
(or fields) that were previously split and kept apart in the patient's 
mind develop links between each other (due to similarities brought 
about by the expansion of the connotative aspects of the symbolism 
used) and thus begin to inhabit the same emotional universe. 

The patient also added that something very weird had occurred to 
him, and he felt deeply uneasy at that moment. He remarked that he 
did not know whether he had told the analyst (in fact he had not) that 
his mother had lost a child before him, who had died as a baby. Some 
years later she told him that she had been devastated (according to him 
the mother actually used this word) at the time. This happened in 
Europe, and he added that although he had never mentioned this, he 
vividly remembered that when he told the analyst that he had been 
diagnosed with cancer, he noticed, or suspected, that the analyst had 
felt depressed when he heard about the news of his illness (this 
perception was, in fact, right!). He reacted to this perception by feel- 
ing intense hatred towards the analyst, although he knew that this 
reaction was irrational. This hatred had contributed to his interrupt- 
ing analysis at the time, because he thought “of what use is an analyst 
to me if he is as depressed as I am?” The patient said that the “yellow zone” 
also appeared to have something to do with this state of mind tainted 
by angry feelings, and that it might well be a reference to his mother’s 
state of depression in the past and his feelings towards her. The fact 
that in the native culture of this patient the colour yellow is associated 
with shame and humiliation is also meaningful. 

The devastated city (we would like to highlight that this, according 
to the patient, was the word used by his mother in the past to describe 
her state of mind following the loss of her son, and, therefore already 
a discursive element) probably represented his mother destroyed by 
depression, immersed in the “yellow zone” (a state of mind) because 
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she had lost her other son with whom she remained symbiotically 
connected. An unconscious belief had become associated with this 
perception-intuition, that the only way of getting the mother out of 
this state of depression would be by using cruel pressure to resusci- 
tate her. Here the idea of cruelty has a degree of importance. It 
expressed both C’s anger at his mother because she was distant from 
him and attached to this other child, and the unconscious belief 
(Britton, 1998), that only an even greater pain could wrench her out of 
that state of mind. In his mind there was a mixture of despair and 
sadism. But this situation also created an internal paradox, since the 
mother in the internal world that he wanted to reinvigorate and win 
back was perceived as emotionally destroyed. A collateral result was 
a huge feeling of guilt that, due to its intensity, did not mobilise a 
desire for reparation but the need to blind him (to split himself off 
from the part of his mind that felt emotions). 

When the patient was diagnosed with cancer, he felt devastated and 
this situation acted as a trigger for an immediate projective identifica- 
tion with his mother of the past, who was also devastated. At this time 
he felt empathy (in the sense given to this word by Stefano Bolognini, 
2008) with her, and this aroused a huge feeling of guilt because he had 
hated her so. For a moment he understood his mother and sympathised 
with her. The guilt was greater than he could tolerate, and to protect 
himself he became blind to his feelings. (From the standpoint of 
mental dynamics this meant that to survive the accident he had to 
make himself blind, and he became unreachable.) Hence the frozen 
character of depression faced with the analyst's interpretations, which 
did not mobilise any feeling in him. Here we have an elegant illustra- 
tion of what Melanie Klein called “memories in feelings’. 
Unconsciously in phantasy, the patient blamed his mother and his 
dead brother (his rival) for all the sufferings he experienced on 
moving to other countries. This is indicated by the fact that the mother 
says in the dream “now we will have to move again” after the city is 
devastated, which the patient felt as a holocaust, and became confused, 
not knowing whether he had produced the holocaust and, therefore, 
whether or not he was a Nazi, or had been a victim himself; his confu- 
sion was repeated in the complexity of the projective identifications 
involved when he was diagnosed with cancer. 

During this third period the images of the aeroplane in trouble, the 
dead brother and the yellow colour reappeared, now accompanied by 
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new images, namely, babies, devastated cities, anti-Semitism, refer- 
ences to the need to move from one side of the city to the other. The 
affective networks evoked and mobilised are now broader and more 
emotionally coloured; in other words, what we call progression in its 
formal qualities. 

Although the images are the same, they now have much greater 
evocative-expressive power: that is, they communicate more feelings 
to the interlocutors. They not only represent an experience and/or a 
past situation, now they also capture and communicate something 
through their expressiveness, present in the expansion of their conno- 
tative meanings. This expanded expressiveness is present in the 
formal qualities of the symbol, and from the psychoanalytical 
perspective we can say that it will produce a change in the nature of the 
projective identification used by the patient. This projective identification 
was no longer at the service of evacuating feelings. And it thus 
acquires the possibility of putting these experiences into words, with- 
out losing their emotional “import” (a philosophical term) carried by 
the presentational symbolic forms, with its/their expressiveness. They 
constitute richer affective pictograms that contain both the non- 
discursive (intuitive) and the discursive aspects. In this way they 
enable a reference to certain more specific and unique aspects of the 
emotions lived in the session and in the past. 

The babies in the dream represented both the helpless child and 
the dead brother (a random victim of Nazism or exterminated by him 
in his unconscious phantasy) and appear to be associated both with 
the devastation of the cities and the mother’s state of mind. This 
captures the entire set of feelings present in the past and intimately 
associated with each other, and again evoked in the present. Perhaps 
for this very reason, feelings act as a mould or template that attributes 
meaning to what is happening in the present, thus blocking the possi- 
bility that the patient might discern between what really occurred in 
the past and the extent to which the present repeats this situation. One 
of the reasons for keeping this frozen state of mind is that intense feel- 
ings of guilt impeded the process of mourning from taking place. 

It was only when these links were established that depression 
began to be worked through by mourning and finally to lessen, giving 
rise to a more reflective state of mind and producing greater 
emotional closeness with his family, especially with his children. For 
the first time he genuinely missed his mother. It is moving to note 
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that, ten months later, in a spirit that we could paradoxically call happy 
melancholy, he organised a trip with his whole family to Poland, where 
he had never returned. 


Notes 


1. It is curious that in her description of Jones’s contribution, Segal avoided 
mentioning Jones’s use of the term “symbolic equation” and no mention 
was made of Ferenczi. Later on (Segal, 1979), in her book on Melanie 
Klein, she mentioned Ferenczi (p. 67) in dealing with symbolism. 

2. The connection between intuitive knowledge, or expression, and intellec- 
tual knowledge, or conceptualisation, between art and science, poetry and 
prose, can be expressed in no other way than by talking of a connection 
between the two levels. The first level is expression, the second the 
conceptual: the first can exist without the second; the second cannot exist 
without the first. There is poetry without prose, but there is no prose with- 
out poetry. Expression is, indeed, the first assertion of human activity. 
Poetry is “the mother tongue of the human species.” (Croce, 1925 p. 29) 

3. The term “epiphany” is used to mean an essential manifestation or 
perception of nature, or of a meaning, through sudden intuition, that is 
at the same time simple and shocking. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Symbolic functioning 


Bernard Burgoyne 


introduction to its nature and to its function. The first thing to say 

about the Symbolic is that one is born into it. It is not a way of 
representing the world that one occasionally stumbles into, not a form 
of experience only encountered in dreams, but rather is made up of 
the very staging posts that make any experience of the world possible. 
From very soon after the formation of the foetus, the child is caught 
up in the drama of those surrounding it: the mother, the mother’s 
lovers, and a somewhat wider circle of important and even peripheral 
people in the mother’s life. The sounds and marks that seem to 
surround the mother’s voice are introjected by the child; they consti- 
tute an initial engagement with the Symbolic. It is these introjects, 
according to Lacan, that offer the possibility of constituting an order— 
at any moment of the child’s history they construct a world of experi- 
ence. The Symbolic itself has a history: the first symbolic cave art dates 
from about 40,000 years ago, soon after the time when people first 
began to speak complex languages. This history is, as it were, incor- 
porated into the life of any child born into the world today: depend- 
ing on the nature of this Symbolic, a child will have very different 
experiences of the world. 


[= start by making three comments about the Symbolic, as an 
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The second thing to say is that the child is affected by all of these 
goings-on. The affect that the child experiences is a result of them: 
rather than affect being a direct index of the interrelations between 
people, in Lacan’s account of things it is a result of the threads that 
pass through this Symbolic world. The edges, the borders, the limits, 
and the anxieties that the child encounters are produced by the path- 
ways through this Symbolic. Affect is not the material that is given 
directly for analysis; rather, psychoanalysis works on the text of the 
drama that the child has been subjected to. Affect, in other words, 
does not determine even its own local structure: it is the result of the 
staging put into being by the Symbolic. 

A third initial comment about the Symbolic: it is not a product of 
social norms. No social groups, no social sanctions, no social values 
have brought it into being. It constitutes what Lacan calls the function 
and field of language and of speech, and leaves what some commen- 
tators have called the elements of the socio-symbolic—the structures 
of socially and culturally reinforced meanings—to take up a 
secondary place with respect to this initial and more primary field. 
The socio-symbolic is wrapped around the Symbolic by means of the 
ideal systems. 

I have used a Freudian term: “ideal systems”. Let me, then, give a 
little translation of vocabulary, from Freud to Lacan. First, what Freud 
calls the associative thread, or logical or associative chain, Lacan calls 
the signifying chain: this makes up the path-connectedness of the 
Symbolic. And where Freud takes the elements of these chains to be 
representations (Vorstellungen—a term that he takes from Johann 
Friedrich Herbart), Lacan will introduce the term “signifier”: 
Vorstellung in Freud becomes signifier—the element of the signifying 
chain—in Lacan. All of the apparatus that Freud constructs, much of 
it also taken from Herbart, is taken up by Lacan into the field of the 
signifier, the apparatus of the Symbolic. Pathways, contours, detours, 
impasses: all approaches to subjective history form part of the body of 
the Symbolic. In both Freud and Lacan there is present a construction 
of space that provides both resistance and access to underlying and 
lost histories: Lacan uses this apparatus, and Herbart had used it 
before Freud. 

The way in which Freud is dependent upon Herbart is under- 
researched. But Herbart’s work constructs the notion of the body of 
space: the body of the Symbolic that Lacan will take to have a primary 
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function in constituting the body of the child. What Freud found in 
Herbart—and what Lacan correspondingly found in Freud—was a 
theory of psychic space; and psychoanalysts still search for some way 
of formulating the construction of this psychic space, of analysing the 
unbearable levels of pain found within it. When Donald Meltzer 
appealed to a theory of space in order to understand some of the 
suffering of an autistic child, he could have found the solutions that 
he sought in the texts that Herbart published on metaphysics and 
natural philosophy in 1829; much of the mathematics, even of the 
nineteenth century—a body of mathematics that established the prob- 
lem-situation of contemporary mathematics—was formed by these 
themes in Herbart’s work. And although a number of psychoanalysts 
and psychologists have investigated the relations being evoked here 
between psychoanalysis and mathematics—Wilfred Bion and Jacques 
Lacan, Imre Hermann and Kurt Lewin, for example—there is still 
some level of resistance to putting mathematics into proximity with 
this Symbolic. 

But the solutions to the problems that Meltzer addressed lie in this 
domain of the Symbolic. It is in this domain that solutions are found 
to the way in which a human being is caught up in such spaces, how 
someone can fall into an abyss in psychosis, how cascades of anxiety 
can affect some people and not others, how the separations available 
to an autistic child are determined by spatial structure, and how they 
are not available to a child suffering from a neurosis. In his Project, 
Freud (1895a) had made an appeal to a number of themes: quantity 
and quality; networks of representations, and a system of connections 
and pathways that allow access to what is Real. All of these topics are 
elements of the Symbolic, and all of them are found in Herbart, as is 
the following: that the working through of these pathways elicits a 
resistance. Herbart claims that as the material of these pathways finds 
itself brought into the discourse of the everyday world, it produces 
resistance. In Herbart’s work you also find that there are ways of over- 
coming the resistance, of going beyond it, of producing an Aufhebung, 
annulling it and going beyond—to use a term common to Hegel, 
Herbart, Freud, and Lacan. 

We have arrived at a term that is both clinical and philosophical— 
this is Aufhebung, the going beyond of the resistance. Technique and 
theory are closely related in psychoanalysis, as they are in any science. 
Freud’s students may have failed to resolve the nature of this 
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relation—he had asked them to solve this question at the Berlin 
Congress of the IPA in 1922—but let us try to keep both of its poles in 
mind as we progress. Then we can look for data from the field of 
psychology—as Ferenczi had done in his time,! and as Susan Isaacs 
did in hers—with the proviso that we bear two things in mind. The 
first of these is that facts are contaminated by theories in any science; 
the second is that any science, including psychoanalysis, contains 
forms of representation that are insufficiently criticised: that are—one 
might say—as yet unanalysed. 

Here is a report of a series of experiments, undertaken by Alison 
Gopnik and her colleagues (Gopnik, Meltzoff, & Kuhl, 1999): 


Very young babies can tell us what they hear by sucking on a special 
nipple connected to a computer. Instead of producing milk, sucking 
on this special device produces sounds ... one sound for each hard 
suck. Babies love the sounds almost as much as they love milk: they 
may suck up to eighty times a minute to keep the sounds turned on. 


Clearly there are a number of questions that are raised by this: 
there will be some questions as to how these introjected sounds are 
transformed into words; how the initial form of these words is trans- 
formed into the ability to speak them, and how early these introjec- 
tions come about. Gopnik has also made the following assertion: 
“babies are born knowing a lot about language”, her claim here being 
that newborn babies are skilful in dividing up sounds into a variety of 
categories. As these results show, many of the consequences of exper- 
imental results that have been produced in recent years by child 
psychologists have an immediate bearing on psychoanalysis. 

One could add to these results on Symbolic functioning a further 
one: that the set of first words spoken by children always contains a 
formulation of Freud’s “Fort-da” game: a phallic game of loss and 
retrieval, as it always also contains references to a falling short of 
perfection. Gopnik’s result is that the phallic “there-gone”, as well as 
“uh-oh”, are two phrases always present in this primary stock of 
words, and that this result is universal across the world. Babies in 
Oxford, however, tended, in these studies, to replace “uh-oh” with 
“oh dear”, and one of the Oxford babies came out with “oh bugger”. 

The field of the Symbolic then begins to acquire a profile. Although 
most of these experimental results are universal, a number of them are 
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specific to the structure of the child’s native language. This comes 
about in the following way: before six months of age, a child can make 
separations and discriminations of sounds within any language struc- 
ture whatsoever. But between six and twelve months, a filter comes 
into play that imposes the structure of the native-culture language: in 
so doing it introduces fixed prototypes of sound, stereotypes that 
render a child unable to make distinctions that it previously perceived 
fluently. The filter constructs prototypical sounds, and a child under 
its influence will distort what it hears to suit the prototype of its own 
language. This filter appears in the same period as Lacan’s mirror 
stage. There seems to be some parallelism, then, between forms 
imposed by the two structures, one imposing the discrimination of 
images and the other the discrimination of sounds. 

But once settled within the canton of its own language, a child 
learns to deal naturally with the shifts of language brought about by 
the extension of meaning. Rather than the fundamental nature of 
language being a concern with meanings that are fixed, the existence 
of language shifts of this kind is a structuring that is not only perva- 
sive, but universal; the Symbolic, then, provides the channels along 
which such shifts of meaning flow. The Symbolic that has been oper- 
ative in the life of the child from before birth becomes by the age of 
eighteen months or so very explicit, and by this age it is governed by 
metaphor, metonymy, and other shifts of meaning. One additional 
result found by child psychologists is of considerable interest: there is 
a naming explosion at around eighteen to twenty months that paral- 
lels the use of metaphor that the child acquires at around the same 
time. And some of these shifts bear on the place of the father. Lacan’s 
oedipal negation, the “no of the father”, is itself a metaphor—Lacan 
calls it the “paternal metaphor”. The acceptance of such a shift in rela- 
tion to the mother will bring about one kind of structure, its rejection 
another. The origins of psychotic structure can accordingly be looked 
for at this stage of the introjection of the Symbolic. 

In the introductory text to this series of essays, I described how the 
primary intrication of the Symbolic with the Real is transformed into 
Lacan’s trinity of the Imaginary, the Symbolic, and the Real. This 
process that brings about the imaginarisation of limits within the 
Symbolic is collateral with the development of the ego: 


1(S;R) > SIR 
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Now the ego’s intrusion into the Symbolic-Real relationship 
carries with it the ideal identification that Freud calls the “ideal ego”. 
And underlying this ideal ego lies the ego-ideal—the Symbolic 
construct that provides a stability for relations between the Imaginary 
and the Symbolic. I will call these two agencies—ideal ego and ego- 
ideal—i and I respectively. Lacan had originally introduced his SIR 
(Symbolic, Imaginary, Real) registers as qualifications of the father 
function; before the split in the SPP (Société Psychanalytique de Paris), 
in his seminars from 1951 to 1953, he had differentiated between the 
functions of a Symbolic Father, an Imaginary Father, and a Real 
Father—a differentiation that was to become, within two years, the 
distinction between the Imaginary, the Symbolic, and the Real. 

In analysis the direction of the work moves from the i to the I, from 
an imaginary placing in the world to a recognition of its Symbolic 
undertones: Moustapha Safouan (1974, 2009) has formulated this as 
the movement from an Ideal Father to the Father-Ideal. What first 
appears as an 7 is resolved into I by means of the analysis: the analy- 
sis leads from the Imaginary Father to the Symbolic Father, which in 
turn can then permit a representation of the powers and weaknesses 
of the Real Father. The Imaginary Father sometimes remains domi- 
nant: in Arthur Miller’s play All My Sons, (1947) a father builds his 
social world around such a functioning. In the play the father 
constructs an imaginary version of his authority, a version buttressed 
by his social standing. Social norms can be very compliant with such 
an assumption of authority: this assumption, however, allows little 
access to the place of the Real Father. As the play unfolds, this 
Imaginary Father is put under scrutiny, and his son defends him; but 
the Real of the father function remains inaccessible, and the conflicts 
of the drama reveal the tragic effects of its absence. 

This analysis of the Father function—from the Imaginary Father to 
the Symbolic Father to the Real Father—is brought about by the analy- 
sis of the Symbolic: the direction that it introduces is what Lacan has 
called “the direction of the treatment”. This direction introduces a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and where the beginning-to-middle 
of the work involves an articulation of the Symbolic—and a corre- 
sponding reduction of ideals—the-middle-to-end of the work involves 
the construction of archaic fantasy. Lacan uses a <> to indicate the 
structure of this fundamental fantasy, the deep fantasy structure 
whose reconstruction is a concluding moment of the work. The 
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archaic fantasy functions as a framing, as an axiom; so that a real shift 
at the end of the work involves stepping out of a world constructed 
according to its latent assumptions, entails being no longer subject to 
its presuppositions. The Symbolic, then, is involved in different ways 
at different stages of the work: while being disengaged from the 
Imaginary at the beginning, and constructing the articulation of path- 
ways in the middle, it provides an access to the Real at the end. 


The Analysis of the Structuring by Ideals: 
i/I > I IF/F-I > F-I 
The Direction of Analysis: 
I/S > S/1: S/AL>R. 


The analysis of the Symbolic encounters resistance and obstacles. 
The two main obstacles to the analytical dialectic are fantasies and 
ideals: even in a child’s early life these two functions introduce fixities 
that oppose the direction of analysis. Against such a backdrop—a 
background of psychoanalysis that will facilitate a study of psychol- 
ogy, rather than the other way round—let us move back to what is 
usually called the psychology of the child. The English linguist 
Michael Halliday was Director of the Communication Research 
Centre at University College London until 1970, later founding the 
Department of Linguistics at the University of Sydney. Halliday 
worked with the notion of “proto-language”—a term that he devel- 
oped from the work of Mary Catherine Bateson, intending it to tally 
with her notions of “proto-conversation” and “pre-speech”. He 
describes the proto-language as the child tongue, acquired before it 
speaks its mother tongue: it comes into being at the time of the forma- 
tion of the ego, and it disappears at around eighteen months. That is, 
the structure of the child tongue precedes the structure of the mother 
tongue, and in this way the mother tongue comes to replace an earlier 
language-space. The pre-history of this space lies in the child’s expe- 
rience of the mother’s voice, and we now know that the child is able 
to perceive the mother’s voice from between two to three months after 
conception. In Halliday’s work he wanted to track the introjection of 
the mother’s voice, and he wanted to start this study from the moment 
of birth: “A day-old child will stop crying to attend to his mother’s 
voice. The mother, for her part, will stop doing almost anything, 
including sleeping, to attend to the voice of her child. Each is predis- 
posed to attend to the sounds of the other” (1979). So there is a 
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primary interaction here, and its structure, claims Halliday, shows a 
“remarkable analogy” to the child’s later development of speech. 

Around the time of the formation of the ego—six, seven, or eight 
months of age—babies begin to babble. Babbling, mumbling and 
gurgling are elements of a transitional space: they are early objects for 
the child, and form part of the structures that Winnicott (1951) 
describes as early defences against anxiety. This babbling indicates the 
end of “the universal phase of language production”, and it is from 
this stage that children will lose the ability to learn foreign languages 
as readily as they learn their own. I have mentioned previously that 
around the time of the development of metaphor—necessary, accord- 
ing to Lacan, for the “no of the father” form of negation, and there- 
fore a staging point in the choice or refusal of psychosis—at this 
moment, eighteen to twenty months after birth, there is a language 
explosion. The startling increase in the rate of acquisition of new 
words introduces a network of phrases that will become permanent 
parts of the child’s vocabulary. There is a striking parallel here 
between the child’s introduction into articulated language and the 
psycho-sexual relations that characterise early oedipal loves. In both 
of these genetic phases, then, there are parallels to the structure of 
language: in this sense, the Symbolic is a central index of the structure 
of the child’s mind. 

The analysis of the Symbolic accordingly contains a reconstruction 
of psycho-sexual history. Its pathways go through a variety of 
language spaces, and these movements, from one language space to 
another, from one psycho-sexual stage to another—including a move- 
ment from what could be called “pre-oedipal language” to “oedipal 
language”, at around eighteen months—are indicative of the move- 
ment from one kind of Symbolic space into another. The earlier in the 
Oedipus, the greater the anxiety: this shows something about the type 
of space—specifically about the type of border—encountered in these 
early experiences of limits. As part of his investigation, Halliday gave 
a description of the language development of his son, Nigel, over a 
period of one year, from six to eighteen months. Nigel constructed a 
systemic set of signs, and by eight to nine months he had a sign 
system organised around five signs. As Nigel played with these terms, 
a space of signifiers was constructed whose topology could be stud- 
ied: the analysis of the difficulties of making separations in such 
spaces is paradigmatic for the study of the kind of spaces that are 
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retreated into in autism. Marie-Christine Laznik, Colwyn Trevarthen, 
Anne Alvarez, and Mary Catherine Bateson have all studied the clin- 
ical structure of such spaces—they are spaces constructed out of the 
experience of the mother’s voice, and out of the child’s relation to 
rhythm and prosody in its overcoming of the deadening effects—the 
mortifying effects—brought about by its internalisations of the 
Symbolic. Bateson constructed an investigation of the conditions for 
the readiness for proto-conversation. Trevarthen and Bateson then 
studied the elements of what they call primary inter-subjectivity; they 
studied, for example, the way in which babies of two to five months 
are capable of constructing translations of their mother’s acts. 

More precocious than any object investment—that is, before the 
mirror stage—there is what Freud calls a primary identification with 
the father. It takes place, then, somewhere between six months before 
birth and six months of age. Let us call this period, the interval of 
which is made up of these two limit points (from minus six months to 
plus six months), the pre-ego: it is certainly not pre-Symbolic. The 
spaces containing the associative connectivity are initially built during 
this period. Lacan claims that the individual, having passed through 
the structuring of such spaces, needs the production of the ideal 
system as a way of surviving the subsequent development of the SIR: 
“Analysis has shown us that it is with images that captivate his eros as 
a living individual that the subject manages to ensure his implication 
in the signifying chain” (Lacan, 1960, p. 595). The space that the child 
moves in contains boundaries—these borders introduce the child to a 
law, and it is this law that leads to the making of ideals. The borders 
that were initially in the field of (S;R) are transformed in the SIR: they 
move from a primary encounter with desire to a covering over of lack 
by images of perfection. First identification with the father—identifica- 
tion, that is, with the agency that gives a primary negation, what I have 
called the Refusal Complex—is identification with the primary mater- 
ial of the Symbolic. In the field of the Imaginary there is the illusion of 
free movement—of there being continuous transitions everywhere; in 
the Symbolic there are limits, and it is these limits—more precisely, the 
boundaries that they determine—that produce the experiences of love 
that people find unbearable. 

Lacan gave a preliminary presentation of his paper on the mirror 
stage at a meeting of the Société Psychanalytique de Paris on 16 June 
1936. The detailed notes of this presentation, taken by Francoise Dolto, 
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were eventually published by Gérard Guillerault in February 2003. In 
these early years Lacan understood that the ego was menaced by the 
oncoming crises of oedipal sexuality, and that in this situation it 
sought refuge in the function of the double. The ego wants to be as it 
is seen to be, and this is the function of the ideal ego. And as the oedi- 
pal pathways are traversed, what was there from the start becomes 
explicit: the double becomes the image of the father, the ego-ideal is 
constructed explicitly, and how the ego loves to be is constructed out of 
how the ego likes to be seen. All this is in the June 1936 version of the 
mirror stage paper: it took Lacan another decade to be able to formu- 
late this explicitly in terms of the structure of language. 

It is clear that by 1946 Lacan is working with the structure of 
language. In his text Propos sur la causalité psychique he is able to say: 
“the word is not a sign, but a knot of signification”: many signifying 
pathways, that is, pass through it—the more pathways that pass 
through it, the richer its over-determination. He looks at the over- 
determination of the term “curtain” —rideau—and the equally equivo- 
cal determination of the term “the laughter of water”—le ris d’eau. 
Such a phrase is full of allusiveness, and allusiveness—equivocation— 
is a means of overcoming resistance. Lacan indicates here a recom- 
mendation for technique: interpretations are best made equivocal—by 
this means they pick up key elements of the Symbolic. By the same 
means they are able to outwit the ego’s repressive tendencies, which 
seek rather to fix meanings in order to control them. It is the analyst's 
responsibility to achieve this overcoming of resistance: resistance, 
then, is positioned on the side of the analyst, and where resistance 
continues the analyst is failing in his task. Many analysts imagine the 
resistance to be on the side of the analysand. 

There is desire even in the primary world of involution between 
the Symbolic and the Real. A language system— semantic system, as 
Lacan called it at the time—has formed the relation of the child to 
desire, and it is within this system that the child will find questions 
and answers regarding the truth of its being. Analysis, according to 
Lacan, aims at the realisation of the subject—and this itself is an equiv- 
ocal formulation of things: it can indicate a movement from S to R, or 
instead a somewhat more subjective aspect of realisation: rS. I prefer 
to talk of spaces rather than of systems: within their structure they 
contain all of the apparatus of equivocation, semantics, and language 
shift—the apparatus that can provide some access to desire. But the 
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analysis of such spaces brings into question theories of the constitu- 
tion of language. In the earliest of these subjective spaces, the 
Refusal/Acceptance complex contains the primitive representations of 
the subject’s experiences of lack: these are the representations that will 
later—under oedipalisation—take on the form of the desire of the 
Mother: 


d= dM (nF). 


Lacan wrote a paper dedicated to the memory of Ernest Jones after 
Jones’ death in 1958 (Lacan, 1960). In his paper on Symbolism, written 
in 1916, Jones had made two central claims. The first was that in the 
ordinary functioning of language there come into being extensions or 
transferences of meaning. Such shifts of meaning were well known to 
Herbart—they occur even within Freud’s theory of transference, as 
second editions of earlier texts. Lacan had nothing whatsoever against 
this part of Jones’ claim: on the contrary, it is of central importance, and 
an essential element of Lacan’s theory of the Symbolic. But the second 
claim made by Jones is that the earlier representations—before the 
shift—are simple ideas, whereas actually such simplicity, where it 
exists, is only brought about by analysis. After analysis complex 
themes may become a little simpler, but loss, death, and desire never 
lose some of their complexity. Jones adds something further: when 
meanings are replaced in this way, the replacing elements are “in a 
certain sense” continuous transformations of the more primitive ideas. 
Jones talks of “ideas” as he formulates these claims: he does not have 
the apparatus of Vorstellung, or of the Symbolic, in its relation to the 
Imaginary and the Real. The shift that Jones is describing is that 
brought about by metaphor—Lacan agrees here too—and not by an 
apparatus of equations, as Jones’ analyst Ferenczi had assumed. This 
operation of metaphor is, according to Jones, in addition a movement 
from a more concrete term towards a more abstract one: Lacan 
disagrees. So here there are agreements and differences between Jones 
and Lacan regarding the fundamental structure of the Symbolic. Let 
me take you back to Lacan’s curtain—his rideau—and to the threads 
going through it: the death of Polonius behind a curtain, an arras- 
work—’a rat”, Hamlet cries; les rides et les ris de l’eau—the wrinkles and 
the laughter of the water—or the ripples of the water and the furrows 
of the forehead, and les Ris, even—the divine beings presiding over 
gaiety. It is through such plays of words that the ordinary tapestry of 
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language is built: the symbolic network that contains the resources by 
means of which people relate to each other. A signifying term such as 
“curtain” has many threads crossing through it, and the whole mater- 
ial of analytical work depends on these. Which of these signifying 
threads is concrete, and which are less concrete? And how do these 
symbolic pathways offer their resources to the language of a child? 

Jones had proposed, according to Lacan, a “false law” of seman- 
tics. And Lacan’s main summary of Jones’ position is as follows: “all 
of Jones’ efforts are denoted to denying that an archaic symbolism can 
retain any value compared to a scientific apprehension of reality”. 
And in this there are many consequences for analytical technique: 
first, the downgrading that this gives to the real fabric of analytical 
work; then a misunderstanding about science—about the nature of 
mathematical science, and its relation to intuition; further, the promo- 
tion of a form of thought—so-called “abstraction”—that is inimical to 
the results of analysis; and, finally, a return to the misrepresentation 
that Lacan claims the analytical situation was to undo. Jones had 
constructed his study of the Symbolic around the meaning he gave to 
Phallus. The phallic function is sometimes misconstrued: it represents 
a relation of loss and recuperation. If it has a bodily representation, it 
is in the detumescence of the penis rather than its erection; it is the 
movement from the Ideal Father to the Father-Ideal. 

Klein’s work was becoming well known in France—partially as a 
result of Lacan’s promotion of it—as the 1950s progressed. In my 
introductory presentation, I indicated six periods of Lacan’s work, two 
of which fall into this time-span: 1953 to 1958, and 1958 to 1963. Over 
these two five-year periods, Lacan made references to Klein in around 
forty of the sessions of his Seminar, in addition to many further refer- 
ences to Klein and to Kleinian work present in his clinical and theo- 
retical presentations at this time. 

The session of 17 June 1959—from his Seminar VI—is characteristic 
of these references. In it he presents Klein’s work as consisting of an 
investigation of the “primary ... forms of the function of the signi- 
fier”; he praises her dialectic of introjection and projection by means 
of which she is able to “characterise the paranoid barrier”; and he 
describes her analysis of the anxieties of the young child as construct- 
ing a “sort of primitive algebra”. While many of Lacan’s references 
relate to the differences between Klein’s idea of symbolic functioning 
and his own theory of the Symbolic, many others are concerned with 
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parallels between his own formulations on the early stages of devel- 
opment of the child and those of Klein. 

In as far as the differences are concerned with the coming into 
being of distinctions between self and other, in one major respect 
Lacan differentiates himself from Klein. He takes her to assume a 
given and fixed topology, operative from the very start, that estab- 
lishes a differentiation between inside and outside. Lacan’s commen- 
tary here runs as follows: the child has originally to situate him or 
herself as a subject in relation to the discourse of the others. Early in 
the child’s life, the object—irrespective, at this stage, of whether it is 
good or bad—is significant. Whatever else encumbers it and 
surrounds it, it is the body of the signifier that is drawn upon in 
maternal engagement with the child—in what Lacan describes as 
“living communication” .? But from the moment when there is a notion 
of a whole—a point where a subject can themselves ascertain an inside 
and an outside—then there can be a good and a bad. This is the Mirror 
Stage; it is preceded by what I have called the stage of Refusal, and it 
is the Mirror Stage that brings with it a whole class of misrepresenta- 
tions of the world. The good and the bad are classified according to 
this particular—and alluring—division between inside and out. They 
are distinguished against a backdrop that Lacan calls the I: this is 
where he locates the bad internal object. This place contains what the 
child has already perceived to be the place of the true master: the one 
who allows a jouissance within bounds—an access, of a limited kind, 
to the primary love object. It is important, then, to the child to take up 
a place with respect to this mastery, a place where he-or-she can 
perceive himself to be good: a place to be, from the vantage point of 
which (s)he can be loved. Before this placing there are a number of 
spaces at play, each with their own version of the interior. What Lacan 
calls the I—the ego-ideal—is a function at play, in the form of the 
Father-Ideal, from the very initial moments of the child’s placing itself 
within the functioning of the Symbolic. 

Jean-Michel Petot (1979, 1982) discusses the differences between 
three different terms for splitting in Klein’s early work: Trennung, 
Spaltung, and Zerlegung. This last term indicates a disassembly, and 
the second term a cleavage or fission; the first term is used by topolo- 
gists for the notion of separation within a space. But this link between 
the structure of the psychic apparatus and the mathematical theory of 
space is not a haphazard connection: it comes from the parallelism 
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between the two domains. There are good grounds for forming the 
hypothesis that different forms of access to Trennungen—separa- 
tions—characterise the predicaments of the various positions on the 
autistic spectrum. 

The programmes developed by Klein and by Lacan cover much of 
the same terrain, and yet in many ways Lacan’s account of the devel- 
opment of the child is different from that of Klein. In the progress of 
the sciences, when two of the strongest research programmes in the 
field come together in a critical engagement, then that science will be 
likely to progress rather than stagnate. How is it, then, that these two 
research programmes become engaged with each together, in this case 
of Klein and Lacan? Here are marginal notes taken from Paula 
Heimann’s copy of the German edition of Freud’s Project and the 
Letters and Drafts from Freud to Fliess. This German edition was the first 
to be published, in London, in 1950. I would like to cite just one or two 
of her annotations. In Letter 133 (using the old style of numeration) 
she has underlined Freud’s comments to the effect that he had come 
to realise that the apparent endlessness of the treatment was subject to 
principles related to the transference. She also partially underlined the 
footnote that Ernst Kris had added to this text indicating that Freud 
“had not yet—in relation to technique—understood how to control 
the transference”. Doubtless she used this text to inform her tech- 
nique, and to develop the themes of countertransference and its inter- 
pretation: she and Lacan would have been reading it at the same time. 

In another of her annotations she stresses an Aufhebung—a 
Hegelian term that we have seen earlier, in relation to Herbart. In the 
passage that she marked, Strachey, in his translation of some four 
years later, refers to “the organisation of the ip-system through partial 
and locally determined suspensions of the resistance”. It is these 
“suspensions” that are the Aufhebungen of Freud’s text. And in the next 
sentence, Strachey continues: “As this organisation proceeds . . .”: but 
Heimann’s marking shows this to be misleading—she points out that 
it is the Aufhebungen that proceed, and not the organisation. It is the 
Aufhebungen that progress, that augment the capacity of the psychic 
apparatus. The overcoming of resistance is what advances analytical 
work, and not the accumulated state of any psychic organisation. 
Whereas the Aufhebung that she accentuates is blocked by fantasy and 
by ideal, and where the overcoming that it represents raises questions 
about the relationship between transference and resistance, Strachey, 
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in this passage, turns his eyes away from such questions of technique. 
To English eyes this might seem a small difference—it certainly did to 
Strachey. But it is the kind of differentiation that Lacan would have 
made: it is in the spirit of a return to Freud, it opens up the link 
between Freud and Herbart, and it captures the intentions of 
Heimann’s spirited reading of Freud. She probably made these mark- 
ings in the summer of 1950; but more than sixty years later they can 
still help in the construction of a science of psychoanalysis. 


Notes 


1. Ferenczi took the elements of his theory of symbolic equations from the 
work of the German psychologist Ernst Meumann. 

2. This theme is what Trevarthen and Alvarez have called “live company” 
see Alvarez (1992). 
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PART IX 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Why Klein—Lacan dialogue is difficult 


Michael Rustin 


why in fact there has been so little exchange between psycho- 

analysts of the Lacanian and Kleinian persuasions, despite the 
commendable efforts of the organisers of the Lacan-Klein Dialogues 
to encourage these. The title of the particular seminar at which this 
chapter, and that of Elisabeth Roudinesco, were first given was 
“History/Archive”. The historical is certainly an important dimension 
of what I shall be saying, the archival rather less so. However, even 
the different kinds of significance of the respective Klein and Lacan 
Archives may have relevance to the trajectories of these two post- 
Freudian traditions. 

So far as I understand it, the Lacan Archives are a field in which 
controversies abound. This appears to be partly to do with questions 
of authenticity and legitimacy. Elisabeth Roudinesco’s Jacques Lacan 
and Co: A History of Psychoanalysis in France, 1925-1985 (1990), 
describes his disputed inheritance, in which bitter battles took place 
between his designated heir, Jacques-Alain Miller, and rival claimants 
to his legacy, over the rights to, authenticity, and authorship of some 
of Lacan’s later publications. The doctrinal and organisational 
conflicts that were a central element in Lacan’s own career continued 


T he principal question I am going to discuss in this chapter is 
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after his death, disputes taking some of their character from the polit- 
ical movements of the ultra-left with which many Lacanians had been 
associated. In the context of such disputes, archives are always liable 
to become a contested resource, since their records can be taken to 
justify rival claims as to what is, in this case, authentically Lacanian, 
or not. 

Another aspect of the significance of the Lacan archives lies in the 
“mode of production” of Lacan’s work, which was by no means 
confined to his authorised written publications. Over many years, 
Lacan delivered weekly two hour “seminars” (lectures seems to be a 
more accurate term) to large Paris audiences. He was a charismatic 
figure, an intellectual “star” of a kind almost unknown in Britain, 
whose every word and gesture, understandable or otherwise, came to 
be of interest to his thousands of followers. Many such words were 
recorded, often literally on tape, during his seminars, as Catherine Liu 
has pointed out in an interesting essay (Liu, 2003) comparing Lacan 
with the Pop artist Andy Warhol. So the various records of Lacan’s 
work provide a great deal of material for interpretation, especially as 
Lacan was in part a “performance artist”, who believed in paradox as 
a means of disrupting the false closures of the symbolic and imaginary 
realms, and of stimulating unconscious mental process. And although 
Lacan developed his ideas in a systematic way, these changed consid- 
erably over his career, especially as his interest moved from linguistics 
to topology, in a way that was far from a cumulative or logical devel- 
opment. These various aspects of Lacan’s style of work have significant 
implications for the records of it and the nature and function of these. 

The Klein Archives, located in the Wellcome Collection, have not so 
far figured as a field of intense interest and controversy in the way that 
the Lacan Archives have done. This is partly because conflict within 
both the Kleinian and wider British psychoanalytical traditions has 
been managed in a different way from the situation in France. There is 
no parallel within the Kleinian tradition in Britain to the bitter rivalries 
and quarrels over intellectual succession that have characterised the 
Lacanian legacy in France. This indeed explains why the status of, and 
relationship to, the respective Archives has been so different. 

The most important “archive” in the history of psychoanalysis in 
Britain is probably the 900-page published record of the Controversial 
Discussions of 1941-45 (King & Steiner, 1991) in which the followers of 
Anna Freud and Melanie Klein fought out their disputes over theory 
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and technique, and implicitly over the succession to Freud, in the 
presence of a number of British analysts, who were effectively arbiters 
in the intense debate between the contending groups of exiles from 
German-speaking Europe. But the outcome of this debate was not a 
split in the British Psychoanalytical Society, but a truce, a so-called 
“gentleman’s agreement”. Although relations between the three 
constituting groups—what became the Contemporary Freudians, the 
Kleinians, and the Independents—were often difficult and inhibiting 
to development; nevertheless, the truce became permanent. The 
tendency in Britain has been for even bitter conflicts to have found a 
negotiated resolution, by and large avoiding organisational splits and 
lasting divergences between intellectual traditions. 

What has been reported to be of most interest in the Klein Archive 
(Frank, 2009; Spillius, 2007) are hundreds of pages of her clinical and 
teaching notes, which enable the theory and practice that she carefully 
described in her published writing to be tracked in its day-to-day 
evolution. The Archive does provide some revealing correctives to 
received assumptions about Klein. One might say it restores some 
reality to the somewhat harsh “imaginary” persona that has been 
attributed to her. For example, the dogmatic attitude that some have 
inferred from her published papers—a propensity to exaggerate the 
negative and destructive, a disregard of “external” circumstances in 
the lives of her patients, and a tendency towards intrusive and insen- 
sitive “deep interpretation’—seems not to reflect her own record of 
her practice with her patients, which was often both flexible and kind. 
(In fact this can also be clearly seen in “Narrative of a child analysis” 
(1975)—her longest published clinical case study.) Klein was at pains 
to insist that clinical experience came first for her, and that this was 
the principal source of her ideas, which is not the impression that 
Klein’s bold conceptualisations always give to readers. We also find 
that one approach with which the Kleinians have become strongly 
identified in later years, the therapeutic reliance on the counter- 
transference, was one about which Klein herself was deeply sceptical, 
even though it derived initially from her understanding of projective 
identification. In other words, use of the countertransference as 
a source of understanding of the patient is revealed to have been a 
theoretical contribution made within the Kleinian paradigm of 
psychoanalytic thinking (initially by Paula Heimann in 1950), but not 
by Klein herself. 
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Klein appears to have destroyed most of her correspondence with 
psychoanalytic colleagues, little of which appears in the Archive. It is 
thus a scientific rather than a personal or political record. This is not 
because Klein’s career was without personal and political conflict— 
she was engaged in bitter fights during her career—but because she 
chose to leave a record that is focused not upon herself but on the 
nature of the work she did. Even when Klein was under bitter attack 
from her own psychoanalyst daughter Melitta Schmideberg, she 
refused, as Elizabeth Spillius (2009) has pointed out, to respond to her 
in personal terms. It seems to me, from my limited knowledge of 
them, that from the nature of these two Archives, and the ways in 
which they have been compiled and interpreted, larger differences in 
these psychoanalytic traditions can be seen. 


Explaining the absence of dialogue 


What do I mean when I say there has been an absence of dialogue 
between these traditions? Is this not even somewhat surprising, when 
we note that Lacan and some major figures he respected, such as 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty, thought highly of Klein’s work (Merleau- 
Ponty, 1964). Lacan admired Klein’s insistence in her psychoanalytic 
work with children on boldly addressing the phenomena of the 
unconscious, and applauded her recognition of the intensity and 
sometimes violence of infantile phantasy. His hostility to Anna Freud, 
and to her allies’ influence on the development of ego-psychology in 
the United States, did not extend to Klein, whom indeed he saw as a 
kindred spirit in her insistence on the intractability of unconscious 
mental phenomena. 

Yet if we consult the major psychoanalytic journals and writings in 
the mainstream “IPA [International Psychoanalytical Association] 
tradition”, we find, until recently at least, rather limited discussion of 
Lacanian work, and particularly of its links or otherwise with Kleinian 
ideas. (There are stronger connections with contemporary 
Winnicottian ideas, as Kirshner (2011) points out.) I have the impres- 
sion that the British and the Lacanian psychoanalytic discourses are 
often experienced as rather like foreign languages between which 
intelligible translation is very difficult. It is as if these ways of think- 
ing are found to be largely incommensurable with one another.* 
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This situation contrasts greatly with the relations between the 
different tendencies within the British School, where there has been a 
great deal of dialogue, leading in recent decades to significant areas of 
convergence. While theoretical and technical differences between 
these tendencies persist, leading to exchanges that are sometimes 
creative and sometimes not; there has certainly not been a problem of 
mutual unintelligibility. Key Kleinian concepts, like that of projective 
identification, have permeated the entire British tradition, with a lead- 
ing contemporary Freudian such as Joseph Sandler having been a 
crucial interpreter between the traditions (Sandler, 1987; Sandler & 
Sandler, 1998). Close affinities between ideas from neighbouring tradi- 
tions are widely recognised, for example between Bion’s (post- 
Kleinian) concept of “maternal reverie” and Winnicott’s (Independent 
Group) idea of “primary maternal preoccupation”. Earlier antipathies, 
such as between John Bowlby’s “attachment theory” and the Kleinian 
ideas to which it was in part a critical reaction, have become softened 
with time, as neglected connections between these perspectives have 
come to be recognised. For example, the “internal working models” 
postulated by Bowlby as necessary to explain different categories of 
attachment behaviour have been recognised to share some of the 
“internal”—that is, unconscious—dimensions of psychoanalytic 
models of the mind. Therapeutic modification of attachment patterns 
turns out to depend on achieving changes in these internal working 
models. The idea within this tradition that such changes depend 
above all on enhancing a subject's reflective capacity was influenced 
by Bion’s theory of mental function. Contemporary Freudians and 
attachment theorists found themselves able to reconnect with the 
Kleinian tradition through the ideas of Bion, even as Klein’s influence 
on Bion was sometimes quietly ignored. Although the therapeutic 
idea of “mentalization” developed by Peter Fonagy and colleagues is 
felt by some psychoanalysts to be unduly behavioural, its emergence 
is nevertheless evidence of the cross-fertilisation that continues to take 
place between these different elements of the British psychoanalytic 
tradition (Fonagy, 2001; Fonagy et al., 2002). 

So the question is, why has “cross fertilisation” between theories 
taken place so readily within the British psychoanalytic field (and 
in those large geographical areas of psychoanalytic practice influ- 
enced by it) but to so small an extent across the boundary with 
the Lacanian tradition? It seems to me that until we understand this 
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situation, and the reasons for it, it will not be possible to create a more 
productive dialogue. 


Different problematics 


It would be tempting, though mistaken, to seek explanation for these 
intractable barriers to communication largely in the institutional 
issues that led to the exclusion of Lacan from the IPA that Lacan 
regarded as an anti-psychoanalytic bureaucracy. These were essen- 
tially arguments about clinical technique, and in particular with 
Lacan’s refusal to comply with the IPA’s strict notions of boundary. In 
particular there was dispute over the canonical fixed duration of a 
clinical session, but also rules governing training and qualification. 
These clinical issues probably played a larger role in bringing about 
divisions within the psychoanalytic community in France, and in 
leading many analysts who had once been influenced by Lacan to part 
from him and follow more orthodox clinical methods, than in explain- 
ing differences with the English. 

Robert Wallerstein, a leading American analyst who has long been 
concerned about the excessive multiplicity of theories in psycho- 
analysis, has recently observed (Wallerstein, 2011) that theoretical 
differences persist because theories are organised around different 
concepts of what matters. That is to say, around differing views of 
human nature or of human well-being. This is parallel to the inter- 
pretation given by the sociologist Max Weber of persistent differences 
in his field of the social sciences, which he attributed to the “selection 
of ‘problems’ ” for investigation (Weber, 1949). Weber sought to 
reconcile the possibility of an objective and scientific investigation of 
facts, and of the relations of cause and effect within a specified realm 
of facts, with the unavoidable, and indeed desirable, role of values in 
initially determining the field of facts and causal relations to be stud- 
ied.* The persistence of theoretical and methodological differences 
within the social and cultural sciences (economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, history) can be explained by the shaping of a field by its 
conception of what is significant and valuable. The human sciences 
are concerned with potential as well as actual realities, and, given that 
in every context there are many competing possibilities that might 
seem capable of realisation, different conceptions of these will persist 
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as long as hope remains invested in them. A full unification of the 
social sciences could thus only come about if there were a complete 
consensus about what matters. One is inclined to say that a society in 
which such consensus existed would be a totalitarian one. 

This neo-Weberian insight may also be applicable to understand- 
ing the differences (and affinities) between psychoanalytic traditions, 
including the Kleinian and Lacanian traditions. 


The Kleinian tradition 


Klein and her followers developed and modified Freud’s ideas in a 
particular direction, while holding (as did Lacan) to Freud’s funda- 
mental conception of unconscious mental life and its unavoidably 
disturbing role in early human development and in human lives 
generally. The Kleinian revision of Freud had three dimensions that 
are particularly relevant to the issue of “value-orientation” that I am 
exploring. The first was the insistence by Klein on states of relatedness 
as constitutive of human nature (Rustin, 2006). This was a departure 
from the implicitly self-gratifying model of human nature that under- 
lies Freud’s original theory of drives, and also from his partially “util- 
itarian” or pleasure- and pain-motivated philosophical formation. 
The second was Klein’s insistence on the unavoidable duality of 
drives and dispositions in human nature, that is to say on the coexis- 
tence of impulses both to love and to hate. She pointed out that these 
were both manifested from the earliest weeks (we might now say 
days) of life. This idea developed Freud’s theories of libidinal and life- 
preservative instincts, and his later concepts of the life and death 
instincts. The consequence for psychoanalytic theory of this Kleinian 
focus was to add to the Freudian interest in sexuality and its different 
forms, a greater attention to the influence in personality formation of 
the dispositions to love and to hate. Klein’s concept of the depressive 
position, and the importance she attached to the impulses of repara- 
tion and gratitude are elaborations of her belief in the importance of 
the innate capacity for love. The understanding of such phenomena as 
envy (Klein, 1957) and libidinal and destructive narcissism (Rosenfeld, 
1971) elaborate her understanding of the converse capacity for hatred 
and aggression. The third dimension is the Kleinian theoretical 
interest in symbol-formation, and in the innate desire to know and 
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understand, which was formulated by Klein (1928, 1931) as an 
“epistemophilic instinct”. This capacity is also held to be constitutive 
of human nature, although its extent and quality depends on the 
nature of early development. This third focus emerges fully as a later 
development of the Kleinian tradition, in particular in Hanna Segal’s 
work on symbol formation (Segal, 1957), and in Bion’s writing. His 
triad of L (love), H (hate), and K (knowledge) in their various mani- 
festations is a formalisation of these constitutive dimensions of the 
personality (Bion, 1962). This idea also has its origin in Freud’s writ- 
ing, in this case principally in his theory of the pleasure and reality 
principles, and in his theory of sublimation. 

The Kleinian and post-Kleinian perspectives identify many forms 
of disturbance and damage that can lead to negative resolutions in the 
personality of the dynamics of, in Bion’s terms, love, hate, and under- 
standing. The Kleinian tradition has been primarily a clinical one, and 
its predominant concern has been to develop psychoanalytic treat- 
ments that facilitate more rather than less benign outcomes for 
patients. Its exploratory drive has been to extend the scope of theo- 
retical understanding and practice in order to engage with the most 
severe developmental difficulties. In the field of child analysis this has 
led to effective therapeutic interventions to treat children subjected to 
extreme emotional deprivation and abuse (Boston & Szur, 1990). In 
psychoanalytic work with adults, a dominant recent clinical focus has 
been on the treatment of chronic “personality disorders” defined as 
narcissistic.° 

One might summarise the contrast between the Kleinian and the 
Lacanian traditions with the assertion that while both take deep 
account of the nature of unconscious mental life, the focus of the 
former is on the possible, where that of the latter is on the impossible. 
Within the Kleinian tradition, disturbances of relationship, from the 
earliest days onwards, of personality integration, and of thought and 
feeling, are mapped against implicit conceptions of relatively “undis- 
turbed”, or resolved, states of mind. While, in the Kleinian perspective, 
things can and do go wrong in each phase and aspect of development, 
they are recognised also to sometimes go well. The psychoanalytic 
process can be a reparative one, for example making it possible for the 
shadow of persecutory, absent, or dead internal objects to be dispelled, 
and more benign objects recovered or engendered through new iden- 
tifications. The space of the transference relationship can be one in 
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which unconscious phantasies can be recognised and named. In the 
psychoanalysis of children one learns of patients who become able to 
explore their internal world, and become free of its most destructive 
anxieties. When Mrs Klein’s Richard (Klein, 1975) recognised that his 
pretend war-games not only had the meaning of a representation of 
the actual world war being waged at the time, but also represented his 
persecuted state of mind in relation to objects closer to home, a symbol 
had been found (just after the event, so to speak) that captured an 
aspect of his unconscious mental life, and freed him from its constrain- 
ing, obsessional power. David Armstrong, writing in his Organisation 
in the Mind (2005) about Bion’s theory of groups, notes Bion’s assertion 
that the “work group” normally prevails over the pressures of the 
“basic assumptions” of dependency, fight—flight, and pairing that 
assail the group’s capacities to think. Thus, even in a setting in which 
most attention has been given to the exploration of unconscious anxi- 
eties and defences, we find recognition that “learning from experi- 
ence” (to cite Bion’s famous phrase) can and does take place. 

We can relate this somewhat “positive” formation of Kleinian 
theory and practice to the social context of its development. Although 
apparently secluded from broader intellectual currents by its clinical 
focus, ideas of social integration and repair were central to the project 
of “social reconstruction” (after the social conflicts and depression of 
the inter-war period), and to the construction of the post-war welfare 
state. Professionals in health, welfare, and education services became 
identified with social improvement, embodied in the development of 
educational and health services in particular, in which families and 
children were a particular focus of attention.® Virtually all of the differ- 
ent elements of the British psychoanalytic tradition found a role in this 
positive development. (These included Anna Freud’s and Dorothy 
Burlingham’s wartime nurseries, Bion’s and Rickman’s innovations in 
the treatment of shell-shock and officer-selection, Winnicott’s radio 
broadcasts providing enlightened guidance on the care of children, 
Bowlby’s attachment theory, and Klein’s advances in child analysis.) 
The Kleinian tradition gave a challenging emphasis to the destructive 
aspects of human nature, which, however, was appropriate given the 
violent context of the times, and was necessary to hold psychoanalysis 
to its engagement with “the real”. But the broader development, of 
which the Kleinian tradition was one element, was committed to the 
possibility of a widespread improvement in well-being. 
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The British psychoanalytic discourse was, however, restricted in its 
scope and social reach, as a consequence of what was in other respects 
a productive clinical focus. British psychoanalysts for the most part 
neither sought nor found a wide popular or even academic audience for 
their ideas. Although Freud was always a significant cultural presence 
in Britain, if only to be excoriated and kept at a distance from 
respectable scientific thinking, Klein during her lifetime was largely 
unknown to people outside the psychoanalytically-oriented profes- 
sions. Perhaps the first British psychoanalyst to seek a following beyond 
the sphere of the mental health professions was R. D. Laing (1960, 1961), 
and this was in the context of the broader generational rebellion of the 
1960s against hierarchies and conventions of all kinds. (Although 
Winnicott gave radio broadcasts, this was mainly in his role as a paedi- 
atrician, rather than as a psychoanalyst per se.) But Laing’s brilliant fire- 
work fell to earth, having created some wider interest in psychoanalytic 
ideas but without creating a significant new school or following. 

Psychoanalytic institutions in Britain have by and large adopted 
indigenous political habits of evolutionary development, empirically- 
minded regard for clinical evidence, and negotiated political compro- 
mises. They have for the most part avoided rebellions and splits. 


The Lacanians 


I write with much less confidence about this tradition than I do about 
the Kleinian, to which in a sense I belong. The problem of incommen- 
surability of languages is one that I experience myself. I often find 
myself interested in Lacanian ideas—for example as deployed in some 
of the writings of Slavoj Zizek that illuminate aspects of unconscious 
“excess” in political processes in brilliant ways. But it is difficult to 
integrate these ideas with the framing of unconscious mental process 
within the Kleinian tradition. It appears that there are close parallels— 
for example, the concepts of unconscious jealousy and envy seems 
highly relevant to the dynamic that ZiZek (1993) describes in terms of 
the “theft of enjoyment”. But it is one thing to see parallels between 
these conceptual universes, and quite another to bring them together 
in a theoretically coherent way. When one has to struggle to translate 
one conceptual lexicon into another, it is easier to think in the 
language one knows best. 
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I believe that “the impossible” may be the place to begin in under- 
standing the deep structure of these differences. Consider the follow- 
ing Lacanian ideas. 


e That the “mirror stage” necessarily involves an experience of 
“misrecognition”, as an idealised image of the self is constructed 
during early life to meet the phantasied expectations of the other. 

e That entry into the symbolic realm necessarily entails a gap 
between what is symbolised and the “real”. As Lacan put it, “The 
real is what resists symbolisation absolutely”. 

e That there is no such thing as a sexual relationship, since each 
partner finds in the other what its own lack needs it to find, in an 
unavoidable experience of misrecognition. 


In the Kleinian tradition the reality of all these states of affairs are 
recognised, but as pathological and potentially remediable conditions, 
not as metaphysical states. To take the first, in early mother-—infant 
relationships there can indeed be “mirroring” processes in which an 
infant is the recipient of projections of the mother’s phantasies (e.g., of 
a dead or destructive baby) that are so intrusive that they leave no 
space for the baby to develop a sense of its actual self. Or, considering 
the process of symbol formation, individuals can indeed be trapped by 
false representations that exclude many aspects of themselves, actual 
and potential. And, inevitably, such representations do come in cultur- 
ally coded forms, defining, for example, individual attributes in rela- 
tion to prescribed identities of gender, race, or class (although it must 
be admitted that the Kleinian tradition has been insensitive to these 
cultural dimensions.) But when, in the transference space of psycho- 
analysis, differences between alternative representations become 
disclosed, it is believed in the Kleinian tradition that their grip can be 
loosened, and a more authentic correspondence between symbol and 
reality achieved. Ronald Britton (1998) has developed a concept of the 
“third position”, arising from psychic survival of the unavoidable 
encounter with the oedipal situation, to explain how such an engage- 
ment with reality can be sustained. Psychoanalysis can play a vital part 
in this experience of liberation, when imprisonment of the self within a 
particular symbolic system has been enforced unconsciously through 
introjective processes, and when explorations within the transfer- 
ence-countertransference relationship enable different versions of 
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reality to be discriminated from one another. In other words, the condi- 
tion that the Lacanian tradition tends to posit as an inevitable one is 
defined within the Kleinian framework as one that exists within a spec- 
trum of possibilities, both positive and negative.” 

Margaret Rustin and I have argued (2002) that fiction for children 
creates space for their emotional development by offering symbolic 
representations of “possible selves” and “other selves”, different from 
those accessible in everyday life. For example, in E. B. White’s classic 
novel Charlotte’s Web (1952), the eventual death of the spider heroine 
of the story allows readers to explore in their imagination phantasies 
and fears concerning the fragility of their loved maternal objects, and 
provides a symbolic containment for them of one element of their 
emotional experience, or, in another idiom, of the real. 

Similarly, in sexual relationships partners choose each other 
beyond doubt in consequence of the mutual projection of their phan- 
tasies. They choose simulacra of internal objects, look for containers of 
aspects of themselves that cause them anxiety, and seek objects that 
match their own self-idealisation. There is a lot to work out in any 
sexual relationship concerning the matches and mismatches between 
phantasied objects of desire and their actuality. Such relationships can 
be imprisoning, destructive, and the sources of deep misery: for exam- 
ple, if there are deep differences between phantasied and actual 
selves, or if the unconscious contract is a perverse one, for example 
one between perpetrator and victim. But because relationships can 
have this form, does not mean that they must have it, nor that the 
encounter of internal objects within a relationship cannot generate 
space for reflection and recognition, and for the emergence or recov- 
ery of other possibilities (Ruszczynski & Fisher, 1995). 

Why has there been a preoccupation in the Lacanian discourse (if 
I am right about this) with the “impossible” as the normal condition 
of life? 

One answer to this question may be found by locating this tradition 
in its historical context, in effect as one component of an ideology. This 
ideology counterposes the possibility of authentic individual and col- 
lective selfhood, with a reality of inauthenticity and falsity. This maps 
on to a longstanding rejection of bourgeois culture and convention in 
France within a tradition of radical dissidence and rebellion. 
Somewhere near the beginning of this tradition is Rousseau, and his 
view of “civilisation” as an alienating imposition upon human nature. 
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Sartre’s conception of “bad faith” as a generic condition also embodies 
something of this world-view, and, although Lacan cared little for 
Sartre’s ideas, there is an affinity between theses of “impossibility” that 
seem central to the work of both writers. Hegel’s conception of the 
bestowal or denial of human recognition as a form of power and con- 
straint is one reason for his importance to the Lacanians. 

Many major figures in post-war French social thought have elabo- 
rated versions of this contrast between a dominant but inauthentic 
bourgeois form of life and an imagined potential for authenticity. This 
is central in the work of Foucault, Althusser, and Deleuze, for exam- 
ple. Levi-Strauss’s structuralist theory encodes as a universal principle 
a view of fundamental antagonisms lodged within all cultures—this 
is ultimately between nature and culture—to which resolutions are 
necessarily “magical” in form—in other words, impossible. 
Structuralist readings of work in several popular cultural genres 
(e.g., crime fiction and westerns) are illuminating in demonstrating 
the necessity for charismatic resolutions to otherwise insoluble 
societal deadlocks, thereby demonstrating that “real” solutions cannot 
be conceived. 

Lacan found his major following in this milieu of dissident intel- 
lectuals in France, and especially in Paris—this culture was anti-bour- 
geois in orientation, though of course it constituted a fraction of the 
bourgeoisie. The Surrealists who influenced Lacan at the beginning of 
his career also gave expression to this world-view. Lacan, after all, 
sought and obtained his major audience in this wider intellectual 
community. His preparedness to sacrifice his position within the inter- 
national psychoanalytic establishment seems to me to be intelligible 
when one considers that he had available to him a much larger and 
more culturally powerful reference group than the narrow circle of 
professional clinicians. 

I am inclined to think that the emphasis of Lacanian work on the 
“impossible” is an outcome of the fact that his largest audience lay 
outside the field of clinical practice. Providing a language for the 
sufferings and inauthenticities of living in the world was more impor- 
tant to many of Lacan’s listeners and readers than finding a clinical 
cure for them. Like Laing’s, Lacan’s ideas must have been received in 
part as a “do-it-yourself” psychoanalysis. The offer of an imaginary, 
charismatic, transference figure like this to be a “Master” to his 
humble followers, whether in actual or more virtual forms, can be 
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experienced as in itself therapeutic. (However, Lacan famously 
pointed out to the 1968 would-be revolutionaries that their desire for 
a Master would have a bad end.) The difficulty of understanding 
Lacan’s ideas (difficulties that many of his followers freely acknowl- 
edge), and the considerable incidental pleasures to be found in his 
brilliance and inventiveness, may paradoxically have been part of 
their attraction. Interpretation offers its own delights of virtuosity, 
especially to intellectuals. As with sectarian political life, to which the 
Lacanian world was at one point quite close, the process is sometimes 
more enjoyable and satisfying than the product.® 

But for clinical practitioners, different priorities usually obtain. The 
work of treating patients is hard enough in itself, and on the whole 
goes better when there are secure boundaries and reasonably well- 
ordered concepts and techniques that clinicians can draw upon to 
cope with the exigencies of daily practice. The expectations and 
responsibilities associated with the consulting room and the intellec- 
tual salon are different from one another.’ 

Two psychoanalysts in Britain who had some similarities with 
Lacan, in their charismatic qualities and in their antipathy to the insti- 
tutional aspects of psychoanalytic life, namely Wilfred Bion and 
Donald Meltzer, nonetheless did not seek audiences or reference 
groups outside the psychoanalytic field. Although moving to varying 
degrees of distance from the British psychoanalytic establishment (in 
Bion’s case by moving to California, in Meltzer’s by leaving the British 
Psychoanalytical Society, and in both cases finding significant follow- 
ings abroad), both these analysts remained primarily oriented 
towards the field of psychoanalytic clinical practice. 

How does one explain the fact that while Lacanian ideas have had 
little influence over Kleinian or other clinical psychoanalytic practice 
in Britain (or the US) they have nevertheless been widely taken up in 
the fields of literature, cultural studies, and radical political thought: 
for example, through the writings of Zizek, Judith Butler, and 
Jacqueline Rose. This has been part of a broader “deprovincialisation” 
and Europeanisation of British intellectual life, creating a dissident 
radical public that has become fairly closely attuned to cultural devel- 
opments in other countries, in particular France, Germany, and the 
US. As Perry Anderson has pointed out (Anderson, 1990), a radical 
culture has grown up in what he calls a “contraflow” to a concurrent 
decline in political radicalism. While the organised working-class 
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opposition to capitalism has become weakened and disorganised, 
opposition to it among the liberal and highly-educated remains, and 
has even grown. No wonder a conception of the “impossible” gap 
between aspiration and reality acquires some relevance. This situation 
has created a form of dissidence in the US and Britain not entirely 
dissimilar to that in France, though there is little equivalent in British 
intellectual life to the “grand master” status long accorded to leading 
French intellectuals.'° Perhaps one origin of this difference in cultural 
styles, and of the privileged role of the intellectual in France, lies in 
the significance of anti-clericalism in French intellectual life, from the 
days of the Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century onwards. Issues 
of faith and belief have remained central axes of conflict, where in 
Britain antagonisms have been more located in differences between 
social classes, based on their economic and occupational interests. 

Another factor in shaping these differences is the location of these 
traditions within the broader English and French cultures. French 
intellectual life, from secondary school onwards, is much more philo- 
sophical and abstract in its intellectual formation than the English. The 
philosophical orientation that has most influenced British intellectual 
life has been empiricism and positivism, which is antipathetic to 
abstraction and grand theories. This tradition is committed to reliance 
upon facts (which in psychoanalysis become “clinical facts”), and to 
the idea that practice should be in the service of explicitly defined 
ethical goals, such as those that infuse the Freudian and Kleinian 
traditions. Clarity and consistency are highly valued, and paradox, 
conceptual difficulty, and ambiguity are regarded with suspicion 
rather than cultivated. One reason why Lacanian ideas have had their 
greatest influence in Britain and the US in the fields of literary and 
cultural studies, rather than in “mainstream” psychoanalysis, is 
because it is those fields that have been most transformed by exposure 
to “theory”—that is to say, abstract ideas drawing on Hegelian, 
Marxist, and structuralist and post-structuralist traditions—in recent 
decades. 

A famous Lacanian axiom is that “the unconscious is structured 
like a language”. I would say that the Kleinian unconscious, by 
contrast, is structured more like a family, populated by “internal” or 
phantasied representations of the figures of primary infantile signifi- 
cance. One can think of this as a doll’s house model of the mind, such 
that if one lifted the lid off, one would find within phantasied figures 
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related to one another in various emotionally intense ways." This 
internal life is what is with difficulty exposed and recognised through 
the transference-countertransference relationship.'? How revealing 
that one culture would take language as its base metaphor for under- 
standing the inner life, and the other the family! 

I suggested in an earlier paper on Lacanian and Kleinian political 
thought (Rustin, 1995) that the strength of the former lay in its “nega- 
tive” capacity to expose gaps between symbolic representations and 
ideals and the real, while the value of the latter was more in the “posi- 
tive” domain, of identifying possibilities for symbolic truth and 
human relatedness that can be realised in benign circumstances. I 
believe this contrast between negative and positive strengths, each 
with their value, still has validity. 

In France, Lacanian influences have diffused throughout the entire 
psychoanalytic community, in part because Lacan reasserted the 
essential elements of psychoanalytic beliefs and practice when these 
were being threatened by conservative orthodoxy in France and by the 
rise of American ego-psychology. American influence was often a 
touchy and ambivalent matter for the French. But the downside of the 
clinical preoccupations of the British psychoanalytic tradition, includ- 
ing the Kleinian, is that its reach into the broader British culture has 
been very limited. An enhanced dialogue between these traditions 
would be of value to both sides, enhancing the clinical relevance of the 
one and the intellectual scope and influence of the other. 


Notes 


1. Incidentally, disputes about authenticity are very common in the field of 
painting and sculpture, less so in the field of writing. 

2. One exception in this regard is to be found in the work of a Lacanian 
analyst working in Britain, Darian Leader, who has argued persuasively 
for dialogue between these traditions. See in particular his book Freud’s 
Footnotes (2000). 

3. Reading French Psychoanalysis, edited by Dana Birksted-Breen, Sara 
Flanders, and Alain Gibeault (2010), describes a situation in which the 
three French IPA-affiliated societies are reluctant to acknowledge the 
influence of Lacan, even while, beneath the surface, it has remained 
considerable. 

4. Charles Taylor (1985) developed a related argument about the unavoid- 
able “value-slope” of concepts and theories in the social sciences. 


10. 


11. 
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This emphasis may in part reflect the access to (private) psychoanalytic 
treatment of this category of patient, compared with populations of even 
more severely damaged adult patients to whom public psychiatric 
services do not usually offer psychoanalysis or psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy. There has been a different focus within child and adoles- 
cent psychoanalysis, where demographic access to psychoanalytic treat- 
ment is more inclusive, through the National Health Service. 

Some critics held this orientation to families to be rather conservative in 
its effects, in particular in its implications for gendered roles. Thus a femi- 
nist writer such as Denise Riley (1983) saw this familial emphasis as 
constraining women to resume subordinate domestic roles after the 
partial liberation of the wartime economy that had encouraged women’s 
work outside the home. 

From a Lacanian perspective, Juliet Mitchell (Mitchell & Rose, 1982, p. 4) 
defined the psychoanalysis of “ego psychologists, object relations theo- 
rists, and Kleinians” as a “humanistic conception of mankind” “For that 
reason,” she wrote, “Lacan considers that in the last analysis they are 
more ideologues than theorists of psychoanalysis.” 

I recall at one symposium, to which some British Kleinians had been 
invited by a Lacanian group in Paris many years ago, that one of the hosts 
seemed to have adopted or been assigned the role of principal ideologist, 
such that during each session she would intervene to explain to the 
Parisian audience just why it was that the Kleinian speakers were wrong 
or misguided. I mentioned the similarity I perceived between this and the 
role of “official ideologists” in the Communist Party (and its deviant 
factions), and was advised of the proximity of these cultures to one 
another at that time. 

It may be that the context of clinical practice has tended to draw psycho- 
analysts influenced by Lacan back towards the mainstream, in regard to 
technique (for example fixed or variable length sessions). This may not be 
not so much because of a desire to retain “IPA respectability” as in 
response to the needs of their patients. 

Perhaps A. C. Grayling’s recent initiative to found a new private univer- 
sity (New College of the Humanities), on the reputations of some star 
academics like Niall Fergusson and Richard Dawkins may be seen as an 
index of change in this regard, though I doubt it. 

Indeed, in child analysis in Britain it is, I understand, quite common to 
provide, in a consulting room, an actual doll’s house with small human 
figures to go in it, so that children can explore and reveal in their play 
aspects of the inner world. 
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12. Incidentally, although the idea that such concrete existing “internal 
objects” have a constant presence in the inner world seems difficult to 
sustain, the idea becomes more ontologically defensible if it is framed in 
a more “constructivist” way (Stern, 1997), whereby internal objects and 
relations between them are seen as dispositions or patterns that are 
repeatedly reactivated through experience. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


History, archives; Freud, Lacan* 


Elisabeth Roudinesco (translated by Julia Borossa) 


organised some time ago with René Major on the question of the 

archive. The event took place in London in June 1994 under the 
auspices of the SIHPP (Société Internationale d’Histoire de la 
Psychiatrie et de la Psychanalyse) and the Freud Museum. At the 
conference, and in a text subsequently published as Archive Fever: A 
Freudian Impression (Derrida, 1995), Derrida raised the question of the 
archontic power of the archive: its authoritativeness, as he commented 
on the then recently published book by the great historian Yosef 
Hayim Yerushalmi, Freud’s Moses: Judaism Terminable and Interminable 
(Yerushalmi, 1993). 

Since then, I have also had occasion to reflect on the question of the 
archive in psychoanalysis, on the way in which an archive is 
constructed, on the tragic and uneasy relation, as Derrida puts it, that 
one entertains with the archive, with the spectre of a total archive, 
with this mad idea that everything could be potentially archived. 
Every historian, anybody who has a passion for the idea of the 
archive, has to contend with a kind of narcissistic cult of the archive, 


I would like to start by invoking the memory of a conference that I 


*This chapter reprises aspects of a lecture presented at the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France on 5 June 2000. 
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with the specular captation of historical narration by the archive. One 
has to do oneself a kind of violence in order to resist its pull. 

If everything is archived, if everything is under surveillance, noted 
and judged, then history as a creative form is no longer possible: it is 
replaced by the archive as absolute knowledge, reflecting only itself. 
But if nothing is archived, if everything is erased or destroyed, history 
tends towards fantasy or madness, towards the delirious sovereignty 
of the ego—in other words, towards a reinvented archive, functioning 
as dogma. 

Between these two impossibilities, which are the two poles of the 
same interdiction (interdiction of absolute knowledge and interdiction 
of the interpretive sovereignty of the ego), one comes to realise that 
the archive (destroyed, present, excessive or effaced) is the very condi- 
tion of history. 

In sum, it can be said that blind obeisance to the “positivity” of the 
archive leads just as surely to the impossibility of history as the refusal 
of the archive. In other words, the excessive cult of the archive leads 
to a form of accounting (a quantitative history) devoid of imagination, 
which blocks the idea that it is possible to think of history as a 
construction capable of supplementing the absence of a trace. When 
the archive is denied, its weight becomes interiorised as subjective 
memory or as genealogical inheritance, and the attendant risk is then 
of a madness that may well reconstitute the archive as dogma. 


The Freud archives 


With respect to Freud, the written opus stands complete at the point 
of his death. In 1939, his numerous correspondences had not yet been 
assembled and ordered, but it was known that they existed, that they 
were not lost. And at this point, the psychoanalytic movement was 
seized by an intense and concentrated desire to write history, to bring 
Freud’s work to life and to transmit it. 

Ernest Jones was the architect of this vast historiographical enter- 
prise, first because he wrote the master’s biography, and second 
because he consolidated the status of British psychoanalysis on the 
world stage. He was the founder of the British Society and conceived 
of it as an alternate site of power to an American psychoanalysis that 
had been reinforced from 1933 by the arrival of European, particularly 
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Viennese, immigrants. This had given rise to a double movement. The 
immigrants wished to preserve the traces of a Europe that Nazism had 
swept away, and thus bring the Freud of their youth to life once more, 
while Jones, as chief politician of the International Psychoanalytic 
Association (IPA), founded in 1910, tried to ensure the political and 
geographical prominence of Britain and the British Psychoanalytic 
School against the threat posed by the American giant. 

Having taken up British citizenship following her move to Britain 
in 1938, Anna Freud felt torn between her love for the Viennese exiles, 
most of whom had become American citizens, and her attachment to 
London, where she and her father had found refuge. 

Thus, after the Second World War both London and Washington 
became major centres where psychoanalytic archives were deposited, 
a turn of events that gave rise to much related historiographic activ- 
ity. London triumphed over Vienna, and especially over the Viennese 
diaspora, in gaining control of both the translation of Freud’s work 
and a vast biographical project. Jones became the historian of the 
movement, and James Strachey was responsible for the complete 
translation of Freud’s writings, the famous Standard Edition, much 
more widely read today than the Gesammelte Werke or the Gesammelte 
Schriften. 

The archives, however, were deposited in the Library of Congress 
in Washington. It was Siegfried Bernfeld who first thought of a 
Freudiana project of this kind, having failed to write a biography of 
Freud. Kurt Eissler then gave substance to this dream by establishing 
within the Library of Congress a department of Freud manuscripts. 

Among third-generation psychoanalysts, Kurt Eissler remained 
the most Viennese of the Americans. He spent his entire life defend- 
ing Freud’s original doctrine, to the point of adopting, in a provoca- 
tive way, an attitude of open rebellion against any post-Freudian 
developments in psychoanalysis. At the same time, he also held 
himself up as the guarantor of a flawless fidelity to the ideals of the 
IPA. It was as if that was his true homeland. 

Having moved to New York after the Second World War, Eissler 
assembled for the Sigmund Freud Archives a great many documents 
pertaining to the psychoanalytic adventure: letters, texts, and inter- 
views with the remaining participants in the early days of the move- 
ment. He agreed with Anna Freud on a strategy that was as brilliant 
as it was disastrous. Keen on classifying and ordering the entire 
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memory of a lost world that he had only experienced in its final days, 
Eissler refused professional historians access to the archives, in order 
to preserve intact the image of the dead master. 

Eissler had a “sovereignist” idea of the archive, in the sense that 
while it was deposited in a secular place, guaranteed by the state (the 
US), it was the exclusive preserve of the members of a community 
defined and constituted as a sovereign state in itself: the IPA. The 
archive was thus conceived as the property of the psychoanalysts 
trained within the fold of the Freudian movement. 

Divided into “Series” (A, B, E, F, Z), the SF Collection, tied to “The 
Sigmund Freud Copyrights”—representing the financial interests of the 
heirs, grandchildren, and descendants of Freud—has gradually been 
opened up to all researchers: in other words, to these “others”, to these 
strangers, excluded from the legitimate community of psychoanalysts. 

However, restrictions to access were imposed, some of these justi- 
fied and conforming to existing laws, but others questionable and 
often even ridiculous. Thus, the Z series, whose progressive declassi- 
fication will continue until the year 2100, supposedly contains docu- 
ments pertaining to the private life of patients or colleagues. In fact, it 
facilitates the concealment of certain texts that are in no way confi- 
dential and others that contain no stunning revelations, even though 
they may touch on family or consulting room secrets. In addition, it 
also contains documents whose presence is hard to fathom: Freud’s 
contracts with his editors, a correspondence with a Jewish sports asso- 
ciation, or information on Freud already well known by historians. 
Series Z is thus subject to strange and aberrant rules, denounced by 
researchers, such as Patrick Mahony and Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi. 

In a paper written for the 1994 conference mentioned above, 
Yerushalmi discussed how the need to conceal open secrets can only 
lead to the fanning of useless rumours. The only way that these can 
be avoided is by opening up all supposedly “secret” archives in order 
to allow for research of all kinds to be conducted. He reminded us of 
Lord Acton’s saying, “To keep one’s archives barred against the his- 
torians was tantamount to ‘leaving one’s history to one’s enemies’ ”, 
before concluding in the following way: “We live in a time when are 
flooded with information in every field of endeavor, a deluge from 
which Freud Scholarship is not exempt. It has become a veritable 
industry over which it is difficult to maintain even bibliographical 
control” (Yerushalmi, 1997). 
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The official historiography developed by Eissler presupposed not 
an absence of archive but an excess of archive. Within this perspective, 
the archive is rendered sacred. It is a form of absolute knowledge to 
be censored. The trace, hidden as it must remain, becomes even more 
sanctified: the excess of archive thus goes hand in hand with the 
censure of the archive. 

An example of this can be found in the way in which Ernst Kris 
and Anna Freud, in 1950, edited a bowdlerised edition of the 
Freud—Fliess correspondence, published in French as La naissance de la 
psychanalyse (the birth of psychoanalysis) and in English as The Origins 
of Psychoanalysis. Marie Bonaparte had bought this correspondence 
from a dealer: only Freud’s own letters remained, since he had 
destroyed all those that Fliess had sent to him. The Master remained 
opposed to the purchase and to the publication of these letters, but the 
Princess resisted his wishes. She argued that this archive was part of 
a cultural inheritance and that it was necessary to an understanding 
of how psychoanalysis came into being. 

Yet in 1950, when Freud’s heirs published the correspondence, they 
did so under pretence of respecting Freud’s wishes. They suppressed 
all that they supposed that Freud would himself have wanted to 
censure, in other words intimacy. One hundred and four letters were 
held back from publication. By trying to maintain the sovereign prin- 
ciple of an official history and refusing historians access to the 
archives, Freud’s heirs were to unleash a major storm at the Sigmund 
Freud Archives. 

In 1980, with Anna Freud’s agreement, Eissler decided to entrust 
the publication of the totality of Freud’s letters to Fliess to an 
American academic, Jeffrey Moussaieff Masson, who was also IPA- 
trained. Masson did a work of serious editorship on the letters, but he 
also took it upon himself to decrypt them and to interpret them wildly, 
convinced that they contained a hidden truth, a shameful secret, the 
secret of a hidden seduction. Therefore, without any proof, Masson 
affirmed that Freud had renounced his seduction theory out of 
cowardice. Not daring to reveal to the world the atrocities that all 
adults committed against all children, Freud would have thus 
invented the theory of oedipal fantasy in order to mask the traumatic 
reality of sexual abuse at the origin of neurosis. 

The founding father thus became suspect. Not only was he a liar, 
but he was the accomplice in a crime committed against the bodies of 
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women and children. In the eyes of puritan America, Freud was trans- 
formed into a diabolical character. 

But Eissler’s model continued to be adhered to by the guardians of 
the archives of various IPA members: in accordance with the will to 
preserve everything in order to control everything. 


The Lacan archives 


As for Lacan, the situation is the symmetrical inverse of that pertain- 
ing to Freud: to an excess of archive is opposed an absence of archive, 
and thus the impossibility of censorship. The historian must then 
become the custodian of a memory whose trace he or she is beholden 
to restore. 

Lacan’s work is mainly oral, and during the course of twenty-six 
years, throughout his famous Seminar, it was expressed through live 
speech. It took the energetic intervention of a publisher in order for 
the publication of Lacan’s articles to date (the Ecrits) to take place in 
1966. In fact, many of these texts were lectures that had been tran- 
scribed and corrected. As for the rest, the work of dissemination was 
entrusted to Lacan’s family and to his heirs, to his son-in-law in partic- 
ular, who was to acquire a considerable hold on Lacan’s oeuvre, not 
only a juridical hold but also an interpretative one. 

The manuscripts, notes, and correspondences, have been neither 
classified nor itemised or deposited anywhere. They do not exist, and 
this absence of archive is as weighty as an excess of archive. It is the 
symptom of the process of the effacement of the trace, something that 
often permits the Lacanian community to reconstruct and ascribe an 
imaginary sovereignty to Lacan’s work and his person, a sovereignty 
founded on the impossibility of mourning the figure of the master. 

This ahistorical conception of the text can be seen in the way in 
which Lacan’s legitimate heir, his son in law Jacques-Alain Miller, co- 
author, since 1973, of the oral work of his father-in-law, transcribes 
this work. He turns it into an utterance, without notes or references, 
as if the words are still being uttered today by a living master who 
cannot be mourned, and escapes the ravages of time. 

However, in counterpoint to this form of transcription, other 
commentators have begun to actively seek out the traces that Lacan’s 
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legitimate heir was occluding. Consequently, they have added such an 
extensive apparatus of notes and references onto the transcribed oral 
work that it tends to cover up the text itself. Faced with the absence of 
archive, faced with the official seminar void of all history, they have 
allowed for the emergence of an excess of the trace. 

An attempt to research the trace to excess thus arises in opposition 
to the absence of archive, as symptom of a dogmatic conception of 
inheritance. By collecting the notes of those who attended the seminar, 
by attempting to restore the original text, by allowing for plural mean- 
ings to emerge based on the accumulation of nuances, of variants, of 
references, the commentators have transformed Lacan’s oral work into 
a “hypertext”. 

The cult of the absence of archive responds not only to an ideology 
of Lacanian dogmatism, but also to a certain Lacanian conception of 
history. Lacan arranged for his oral work to be transcribed as if it 
continued to be pronounced by a living immortal master. Lacan 
himself sought to project himself into a present dominated by the idea 
that a signifier always arrives at its destination. 

In this way he managed to attribute to the archive, especially to the 
written archive, an extraordinary power, a power that goes against his 
ideal of the master immortalised by speech. On the one hand, Lacan 
challenged any historicisation of Freudian thought by positioning 
himself as the interpreter of a new kind of orthodoxy founded on a 
return to Freud’s texts. On the other hand he was obsessed by a desire 
for history and by the wish to leave to posterity a written trace of his 
teaching, over which he would have absolute mastery. In other words, 
Lacan was trying to captate the archive, in the very way in which the 
subject captates his image in the mirror stage. Hence this dialectic of 
effacement, recognition, anticipation, and jubilatory assumption, 
which is also manifest in the way he made use of the insult, the maxim, 
the slogan, word-play, all the elements that regularly traverse his work. 

In 1964, pointing out the extent to which Descartes’s desire to 
distinguish the real from falsehood was tied to biographical concerns, 
Lacan affirmed that biography was always secondary to the significa- 
tion of a work (Lacan, 1973, p. 202). Some years later, during a confer- 
ence at Yale, he made this extraordinary statement, to the historian 
Lucile Ritvo: 


Psychoanalysis has weight in history. If there are certain things that 
belong to it, these are of the order of psychoanalysis ... What we call 
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history is the history of epidemics. The Roman Empire, for example, 
is an epidemic ... psychoanalysis is an epidemic . . .. Without a writ- 
ten document, you know that you are in a dream. What the historian 
demands is a text: a text or a bit of paper; anyway, there should be 
somewhere in an archive something that offers a guarantee through 
the written, and whose absence renders history impossible. That 
which cannot be guaranteed by the written cannot be considered to be 
history. (Lacan, 1975, p. 20) 


It is as if Lacan, this paradoxical master, was thinking against 
himself. On the one hand we have the affirmation of the sovereignty 
of the written text; on the other the impossibility to leave a written 
work; on the one hand, a refusal of sources and archives, on the other 
an exacerbation of the weight of the archive; on the one hand, a radi- 
cal questioning of the sovereignty of the ego, and on the other a wish 
to transmit an unchangeable self. 

In some respects, it was to counter this effacement of the archive 
and to supplement the missing archive that I decided in 1990 to devote 
a book to the historical study of the development of Lacan’s system of 
thought, its sources, its genesis, its internal construction, and so on. In 
order to do this, I used his oral and written work, from which it is 
possible to draw much information and all kinds of reference points. 
As for the private intellectual itinerary, in the absence of a “real” corre- 
spondence (only 250 letters), or any work notes, I only had at my 
disposal fragmentary sources, spread out among all of those who 
knew the old Lacan, the Lacan of childhood, Lacan before he became 
Lacan. These archives were available. 

It is indeed because the work of archival collection has never been 
done, either for Lacan’s life or for his work, that my 1993 book on 
Lacan, Esquisse d'une vie, histoire d’un systeme de pensée (published in 
English in 1997 as Jacques Lacan) has come to function, without my 
knowledge, as a biography—my book is not a biography, and the 
word biography does not even figure in it. 

In contrast to the situation in the Anglophone world, where there 
are specific places for the preservation of archives, this ahistorical 
conception of psychoanalysis among Lacanians, and French psycho- 
analysts in general, has restricted the field of psychoanalytic histori- 
ography in France, even while it is a most Freudian country, in terms 
of the number of practitioners and the influence of psychoanalysis in 
all fields of culture and knowledge. 
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